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PREFACE. 



The startling assertion that "truth is stranger 
than fiction" ha* seldom been more folly verined 
than in the details of this volume. The heroine 
whose extraordinary scheme of deception is here 

recorded, introduced herself to the Rev. 

as an orphan, with no near relatives but a Jesuit 
uncle and an aunt, also a " religeuse." She stated 
that she had been an inmate of various convents 
in connexion with the " Faithful Companions of 
Jesus" for seventeen years. These she repre- 
sented as an order of Female Jesuits. She de- 
scribed herself as having been for two years a 
postulant in their Order, and as about to be re- 
moved to Paris, there to take upon her vows from 
which there could be no escape. Having long 
been convinced of the errors of the system, and 
having accidentally heard Mr. L 's name and 
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character, she had contrived to get to him in 
order to throw herself on his kindness for advice. 
As will subsequently appear, she was received 
into his family, and thence obtained a situation 

as a governess. She returned to Mr. L 's 

house on account of supposed dangerous illness, 
and continued there till the discovery of her plots. 
She is still at large, and has been seen in Lon- 
don. Who and what she is remain a mystery. 
Whether she is self-taught and self-prompted in 
the art of deception, or whether the almost super- 
natural ability she displays, has been acquired in 
the school of the Jesuits, must be left for the 
judgment of the reader to decide, and the publi- 
cation of this volume to elicit. 

The statements in the " Introduction" relating 
to the laws and mechanism of the " Community" 

which Marie L G had quitted, and to 

her escape, were furnished by herself. For these 
and for her " Auto-biography," the writer cannot 
be answerable. AU the remainder of the book is 
strictly and literally true. 

The title of "The Female Jesuit" has been 
chosen in accordance with Marie's description of the 
Order to which she said that she had belonged, 
and also as indicative of the character of her pro- 
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ceedings. It is the general persuasion of those 
who are acquainted with the circumstances that 
she has acted under Jesuit influence, and the fol- 
lowing narrative from Hogan's " Auricular Con- 
fession and Popish Nunneries," 4th Edition, pp. 
90 to 97, in some respects so much resembles the 
one which this volume records as to strengthen 
the suspicion, and is for this reason inserted in 
full. 

" Soon after my arrival in Philadelphia," he writes, *' I 
became acquainted with a Protestant family. I had the 
pleasure of dining occasionally with them, and could not help 
noticing a seemingly delicate young man, who waited at the 
table. There was something in the countenance and whole 
appearance of this individual which struck me as singular. 
I could see no indication of positive wickedness or signal de- 
pravity in the external configuration of the young man's head. 
The expression of the eye indicated meekness, humility, and 
habitual obedience, rather than anything else; but I could 
see, nevertheless, in the closely-compressed lips and furtive 
glance, which I could only occasionally catch — and even then 
by a sort of stealth, — something that puzzled me. I know 
not why, but I could not like him. There was no cause, as 
far as I could see, why I should dislike the young man. 
Constitutionally, I was myself rather fearless than otherwise. 
I cannot recollect that, with equal means of defence, I ever 
before feared any one. * * * * I could never find the 
eye of this man fixed upon me without an involuntary feeling 
of dread. I met him often in the streets : he always seemed 
neat and tidy in his person; he was civil and respectful in 
his deportment ; never seemed to forget that society had its 
grades, and that circumstances had clearly designated his 
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own. With that he seemed well contented, never, as far as I 
could see, seeming to feel the least desire of intruding upon 
that of others. This being rather a rare case in the United 
States, twenty years ago — at any rate, when it was difficult to 
get servants who knew their places, struck me as another 
singular feature in his manner and character, and did not at 
all tend to remove the unpleasant impressions which his ap- 
pearance made upon my mind. Not long after this, a mes- 
senger called at my rooms to say that * Theodore * 

was taken ill, and wished to see me. I was then officiating 
as a Romish priest, and, calling to see him, was shown up 
stairs to the door of a garret room, into which, after a loud 
rap, and announcing my name, I was admitted to the sick 
young man. He had returned to his bed before I entered, 
and was wrapped in a large overcloak. I asked him whether 
he wanted to see me, and for what purpose. He deliberately 
turned out of his bed, locked the door again, very respect- 
fully handed me a chair, and asked me to sit down, as he had 
something very important to tell me. He wrapped himself 
again in his cloak, lay on the outside of the bed, and spoke to 
me in a firm, decided tone to the following effect : — 

" ' Sir, you have taken me for a young man, but you are 
mistaken. I am a girl, but not so young as I appear to you 
in my boy's dress. I sent for you because I want to get a 
character y and confess to you before I leave the city*' I an- 
swered, * You must explain yourself more fully before you do 
either.' I moved my chair further from the bed, and tight- 
ened my grasp upon a sword-cane which I carried in my 
hand. 4 Feel no alarm,' said this young woman ; ' I am as 
well armed as you are ' — taking from under her jacket an 
elegant poignard : — * I will not hurt you. I am a lay sister 
belonging to the order of Jesuits in Stonyhurst, England, and I 
wear this dagger to protect myself.' 

" There was no longer any mystery in the matter. I knew 
now where I was and the character of the being that stood 
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before me. I discovered from her that she arrived in New 
Orleans to the priests and nuns of that city. She had the 
necessary ' Shibboleth* from the Jesuits of Stonyhurst, to 
their brothers and sisters, who were then, and are now, nume- 
rous in that city. They received her with all due caution, as 
far as could be seen by the public, but privately in the 
warmest manner. Jesuits are active and diligent in the dis- 
charge of their duties to their superiors, and of course this 
sister, who was chosen from among many for her zeal and 
craft, lost no time in entering on her mission. The Sisters of 
Charity in New Orleans took immediate charge of her, re- 
commended her as chambermaid to one of the most respect- 
able Protestant families in the city ; and having clothed her 
in an appropriate dress, she entered upon her employment. 
She was active, diligent, and competent. The young ladies 
of the family were delighted with her; she appeared ex- 
tremely pious, but not ostentatiously so. She seemed de- 
sirous to please in all things ; talked but seldom of religion, 
but took care that her devotional exercises should be noticed, 
though she seemed to avoid such a thing. Her conduct was 
in every way unexceptionable. So great a favourite did she 
become in the family, that in a short time she became ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances and secrets, from those of 
the father down to those of the youngest child. 

" According to a custom universally in vogue among the 
Jesuit spies, she kept notes of every occurrence which might 
tend to elucidate the character of the family, never carrying 
them about her, but depositing them for safe keeping with 
the Mother Abbess, especially deputed to take charge of them. 
She soon left this family under some pretext or other, obtained 
from them an unqualified recommendation for honesty and 
competency, which with the previous and secret arrangements 
of the Sisters of Charity, obtained for her without delay a 
place in another Protestant family. Here, too, she was with- 
out fault, — active, honest, and industrious to all appearance. 
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Little did these families know that, while they and their chil- 
dren were quietly reposing in the arms of sleep, this appa- 
rently innocent waitingmaid or chambermaid was, perhaps, in 
the dead hour of night, reducing to paper their conversation 
of the day previous, arid preparing it, at least as much of it 
as could answer any Jesuitical purpose, to be recorded among 
the secret archives of the Jesuit college of Stonyhurst, from 
which they were to be transcopied to those of the parent col- 
lege in Rome. 

" Thus did this lay sister continue to go from place to place, 
from family to family, until she became better acquainted with 
the politics, the pecuniary means, religious opinions, (whether 
favourable or not to the propagation of Popery in this coun- 
try) than even the very individuals with whom she resided. 
No one suspected her, all believed her innocent and industri- 
ous ; the only fault they could find with her was, that she 
seemed too fond of going from one place to another. For 
this, however, the Sisters of Charity had some salvo or other. 

" On arriving in Baltimore, she, of course, called upon the 
nuns of that city, who were prepared for her reception, and 
had already a situation engaged for a ' chambermaid whom 
they expected from New Orleans, and who was coming highly 
recommended by some of the first families in that city.' She 
took possession of a place as soon as convenient, spent several 
months in that city, discharging all her duties faithfully, no 
one finding any fault with her, except her restlessness in not 
staying long with any family. Having now become acquainted 
with the secrets and circumstances of almost every Protestant 
family of note in Baltimore, and made her report to the 
Mother Abbess of the nunnery of her order in that city, she 
retired to the district of Columbia, and after advising with 
the Mother Abbess of the convent, she determined to change 
her apparent character and appearance. 

41 By advice of that venerable lady, the Holy Prioress, on 
whom many of the wives of our national representatives, and 
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even grave senators, look as an example of piety and chastity, 
she cut short her hair, dressed herself in a smart-looking 
waiter's jacket and trousers, and, with the best recommenda- 
tions for intelligence and capacity, she, in her new dress, ap- 
plied for a situation as waiter at Gadsby's Hotel in Washington 
city. This smart and tiding-looking young man got instant 
employment : and now we have the lay sister in quite a dif- 
ferent character. His intelligent countenance — we must not 
say her in future — soon attracted the notice of some of our 
most eloquent statesmen. He appeared so humble, so obe- 
dient, and so inattentive to anything but his own business, 
that those senators on whom he waited, not suspecting that 
he had the ordinary curiosity of servants in general, were 
entirely thrown off their guard, and in their conversations 
with one another seemed to forget their usual caution. Such 
in a short time was their confidence in him, that their most 
important papers and letters were left loose upon their tables, 
satisfied with saying, as they were going out, ' Theodore, take 
care of my room and papers.' 

Now the Jesuit was in her glory. Now the lay sister had 
an opportunity of knowing many of our national secrets, as 
well as the private characters of some of our eminent states T 
men. Now it was known whether Henry Clay was a gambler ; 
whether Daniel Webster was a libertine ; whether John C. 
Calhoun was an honourable but credulous man. Now it was 
known what value was put upon Popish influence in this 
country, and what were the hopes of Papist foreigners in the 
United States. In fact, this lay sister in male uniform, and 
but a waiter in Gadsby's Hotel, was thus enabled to give 
more correct information of the actual state of things in this 
country, through the General of the Jesuit Order in Rome, 
than the whole corps diplomatic from foreign countries then 
resident at our seat of government. After relating to me in 
her sick room — as the family in which she lived fancied it 
was — all these circumstances, she deliberately said to me, 'I 
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want a written character from you. You must state in it that 
I have complied with my duty ; and as it is necessary that I 
should wear a cap for a while, having cut off my hair, you 
must say that you visited me in my sick room, that I con- 
fessed to you, received the viaticum, and had just recovered 
from a violent fever, in which I lost my hair. My business 
is not yet done,' said she. ' I must go to New York, where 
the Sisters of Charity will find a place for me as waiting 
maid.' It is needless to say with what reluctance any man 
could comply with such a request as this ; and my having 
done so, is a stronger evidence than I have heretofore given 
of the indomitable strength of early education." 

Michelet's " Jesuits and Jesuitism" communi- 
cates the fact, that Loyola's law, forbidding the 
employment of female agency, has been expressly 
repealed, and that some orders of nuns are avail- 
able for Jesuit purposes. The ladies of the Order 
of the " Sacre Cceur" in particular are said to be 
" not only directed and governed by the Jesuits, 
but since 1823 to have had the same rules." 
The facts quoted from Hogan prove that such a 
system is in operation. 

The writer, however, does not intend to attach 
even to the Jesuits the odium of a scheme of 
duplicity in which they may have had no share. 
If it be not so, proof is invited to the contrary, 
and it is hoped that the publication of these 
circumstances will bring out the facts, and set 
conjecture at rest. 
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ERRATUM. 
Page 429, for " Souvenez voire mission" read " Souvenir de mission." 
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CHAPTER I. 



PECULIARITIES OF THE ORDER OF " THE FAITHFUL 

COMPANIONS OF JESUS." 



When Ignatius Loyola had been prevailed upon by the 
entreaties of three ladies to undertake their spiritual over- 
sight, and thus lay the foundation of a community of 
women, he speedily repented of his compliance, nor 
could their utmost efforts induce him to resume the 
trust* He declared that " the control and direction of 
three women gave him more trouble than the govern- 
ment of a society which had spread itself over the face 
of Europe."* 

But though the Lady Rosella failed, a feminine at- 
tempt of more recent date has succeeded, and there 
exists at the present time in the Roman Catholic Church 
an order of nuns, corresponding in its aims and regula- 
tions with the society of the Jesuits. 

* Isaac Taylor's "Loyola," p. 139. 

B2 
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It was established early in the present century, and 
owes its origin to a French lady of high rank and large 
property, who, bringing both to the service of the 
Church, was constituted by the Pope, foundress of a 
new religious order. Like the Jesuits, it adopts for its 
designation " The Society of Jesus," or " The Faithful 
Companions of Jesus." Those who join its community, 
like the Jesuits^ are bound to the most slavish subjection 
of body and mind ; passive and unquestioning obedience 
being represented as the highest point of perfection. It 
may be as truly said of them as of the Jesuits, that in 
their Order " obedience takes the place of every motive 
or affection that usually awakens one to activity, — obedi- 
ence, absolute and unconditional, without one thought 
or question as to its object or consequence. With the 
most unlimited abjuration of all right of judgment, in 
total and blind subjection to the will of his superiors, 
must each resign himself to be led as a thing without 
life, as the staff for example that the Superior holds in 
his hand, to be turned to any purpose seeming good to 
him. The Society is to him as the representative of 
Divine Providence."* 

Like the Jesuits, moreover, the members of this female 
society have no settled resting place, but are moved from 
convent to convent, and from country to country, at the 
will of their superiors, without previous knowledge or 

* Ranke's " History of the Popes." Book II. 
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choice on their own part, and sometimes at a few minutes 
notice. 

As with the Jesuits, a perfect system of espionage is 
maintained over every member of the community, and 
the utmost secresy preserved with regard to the move- 
ments of the Order. And, like the Jesuits, the chief 
though unavowed object appears to be the increase and 
prosperity of the Order, and the accession of new con- 
verts by means of the education of the young. 

This Society was first established near Geneva, but it 
has gradually spread itself over France, Germany, Italy, 
England, and Ireland ; numbering upwards of twenty 
convents, and including in its community about five 
hundred nuns, novices, and lay sisters. There are also 
about twelve hundred pupils from the higher orders of 
society in connection with the convent schools, exclusive 
of the day schools for the poor. 

The foundress and head of the Order is styled the 
" Reverend Mother General," or the " Very Reverend 
Mother," and her provincial deputy the "Reverend 
Mother." The power of the former is despotic. She 
can make or unmake laws for the community as she 
will, and is considered as standing to them in the place 
of God. When she appears in the morning all instantly 
kneel for her blessing, and none may approach her but 
on their knees. 

In the absence of the Very Reverend Mother or her 
Provincial, one of the senior nuns is appointed as Lady 
Superior to each convent, but her authority is very 
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limited, and she must apply to the Very Reverend Mother 
for directions in any case not explicitly provided for by 
the rules of the Order. 

This Order has been up to the present period steadily 
progressing. The number of convents is increasing, as 
well as the number of pupils in each, and many con- 
verts to the Roman Catholic faith are annually made 
from among the Protestant pupils in the schools. 

The discipline of this Order is in some respects less 
rigid than that of other orders, for the service of the 
sisterhood being required for the purposes of education, 
it is deemed inexpedient to injure their health by severe 
fasts and penances. On the other hand the implicit 
obedience required, and surrender of all will and judg- 
ment from the most important decisions of life, down to 
the merest trifles, involves a state of mental slavery 
more trying to an independent spirit than any mere 
bodily afflictions. The check put upon the natural 
feelings, and the frequent and sudden removals from 
place to place, strike at the root of all strong attach- 
ments and endearing associations. Those who have 
been close companions for one or two years in one con- 
vent, may in a day be separated never to meet again, 
and all effort to trace each other, either by letter or in- 
quiry, be fruitless. 

The members of the community, being for the most 
part ladies both by birth and education, of cultivated 
intellects and refined susceptibilities, are just such as 
are most keenly alive to suffering from those causes, and 
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the history which follows, though it presents no harrow- 
ing detail of corporeal inflictions, is probably but one 
specimen of many, who are now in like manner con- 
tending with the mental struggles of a reflective and 
upright mind, and the repressed and agonised yearnings 
of an affectionate heart. 



CHAPTER II. 



CONVENT AT I- 



The convent at I belongs to the Order which has 

been briefly described. It is a large red brick pile 
of building in the Elizabethan style. The stables have 
been metamorphosed into a chapel, and the court-yard 
is beautifully paved with small stones mingled with 
crosses and other designs. Without, adjoining the 
chapel, is a school for the poor, superintended in turn 
by different nuns and novices. The back of the house 
is toward the road, and the front opens upon an immense 
lawn and shrubbery. The grounds are prettily laid out, 
and are bounded at the extreme end by a branch of the 
Thames. There are several iron arbours shaded bv 
weeping ash trees, under which, when processions are 
made through the grounds, temporary altars are erected. 
A grove of beautiful trees rises upwards to an artificial 
hill, on which a grotto stands. Round the interior of 
this grotto are fixed a number of little altars belonging 
to the pupils of the convents, bearing on them images 
of the Virgin and Child. 
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On a Wednesday evening, Jan. 17th, 1849, between 
six and seven o'clock, while the nuns were at lecture, a 
young lady, who had been for seventeen years a pupil in 
the convents of this Order, and who for the last two 
years had been a postulant, entered the grotto. She 
knelt, and wept, and prayed in an agony of feeling, 
which He who searches the heart alone could fully esti- 
mate. She had been gradually but fully convinced of 
the errors of Romanism, and intensely longed for the 
light of God's truth and the liberty of His Gospel. 
She had looked forward for some time with increasing 
dread and disgust to the profession of a nun, yet she 
-could see no escape. She had been educated for a nun. 
The last wishes of a dying mother had already induced 
her to become a postulant. She had neither father nor 
mother, brother nor sister, to whom to appeal. Her 
uncle was a Jesuit priest, and impatient for her to take 
the veil. Her aunt brought large property into the 
Order, and stood high in repute for talents and sanctity 
as superioress of one of the convents. 

From neither of these could she hope for sympathy. 
The time for her profession had already been on various 
pretexts delayed, and she could not put it off longer. 
She could not confide in any of the sisterhood, as they 
would have been bound by their vows immediately to 
reveal her secret. She had not one Protestant friend. 
The penny a day allowed the nuns for charity was the 
only money she ever possessed. Every article of any 
value had been taken from her when she became a pos- 
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tulant, and how could she venture out on the wide world 
without knowing a single person in it, or having the 
means of procuring so much as a night's lodging. In- 
disposition alone had prevented her being sent to the 
continent, in company with two other nuns, a fortnight 
before ; and various intimations, which experience had 
taught her to understand, convinced her that she was 
on the point of being sent to Carouges to perform her 
noviciate. Driven from all creature-help, she turned in 
her distress to Him whose enlightening Spirit had visited 
her, and besought Him, in this her last extremity, to 
appear for her deliverance. How signally her prayer 
was answered, she desires to have recorded for the en- 
couragement of others. 



CHAPTER III. 

* 

THE OMNIBUS. 

It was about nine o'clock on the following morning, 

when the I omnibus drew up at the gate of the 

convent. Two of its young inmates made their appear- 
ance, and asked to be taken to town. There was but 
one vacant seat inside, so the young lady stepped in, 
and her companion, who had apparently come with her 
as an attendant, got outside. The omnibus rolled on, 
and gradually set down the greater part of its pas- 
sengers, till four only remained. Among these was the 
young lady of the convent. It was Marie, whom we 
introduced in the last chapter. She was reading her 
Catholic prayer-book, as is the custom of the nuns at 
all leisure moments, when out of it accidentally dropped 
a little cross. It was picked up by a gentleman who sat 
opposite to her, and courteously returned without a re- 
mark. Shortly after, the two other passengers got out, 
and they were left alone. He then entered into conver- 
sation with her, and, presuming that she was a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, he gradually led the 
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way to what he conceived to be its errors. The gentle- 
man in question was neither young nor handsome, but 
the expression of his countenance was strikingly bene- 
volent, and his manner most kind and fatherly. The 
first thought that he might be one of her own Church, 
seeking to test her fidelity, was soon discarded, and his 
evident earnestness and sincerity won her entire con- 
fidence. She frankly acknowledged her doubts, and 
stated her circumstances. He expressed his surprise 
how she or any one could read the Bible and continue 
to be a Roman Catholic. She burst into tears, and told 
him that she had never seen a Bible, and would not be 
allowed to possess one. He seemed much shocked, and 
earnestly entreated her to seek advice of some Protes- 
tant minister. She told him she had long wished to 
meet with one, but knew not where or how. He said 
she could go to some Protestant place of worship, and 
remain to speak to the minister. She told him that it 
would not be permitted, and that she could not do it 
unobserved. He then recommended her to seek one 
that very day. She expressed her willingness to do so. 
" To whom should she go?" and he began to think. 

There was a Dr. , a very good man, but he did not 

know where he lived, and feared it was a long way off. 
There was a Mr. , but he too lived at some dis- 
tance. There was another minister, a Mr. L , who 

had not long been in London ; the chapel at which 
he officiated was near : she had better go to him. 
She asked whether she might indeed place confidence 
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in this Mr. L . He assured her that she might. She 

thanked him, and resolved to follow the advice of her 
kind friend and adviser, feeling an impression that he 
had been sent to her by heaven, in answer to her prayer. 
The omnibus stopped. He expressed his regret that he 
could not show her the way, having business in another 
direction, and bade her farewell. 

It was a feast and gala night in the convent of 
S , whither Marie was going. Her young attend- 
ant's services would be required, so, availing herself of 
this pretext, on getting out of the omnibus she sent the 
girl on, promising to follow as soon as she had completed 
the business about which she had been sent. She, her- 
self, went to execute a commission, and then commenced 
her search for Mr. L . 

Unacquainted with the neighbourhood, and timid 
from her convent life, she wandered about for three 
hours, getting into courts and places which terrified her, 
and receiving one answer from all whom she asked, 
" that there was no such chapel in the square." It was 
getting dusk, and fatigue and fasting added to her de- 
jection. At length she met with a girl who knew the 
place, and kindly undertook to be her guide. It was 
not in the square, but in one of the many streets leading 
out of it. She rang at the side door, and asked for Mr. 

L , and was told that he was not there, and that 

he lived between three and four miles off. 

If Marie had not been inspired with energy and per- 
severance from above, she would surely have given up 
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in despair. But she was not to be dismayed, even by 
this discouraging reply. She inquired farther, and 
found that there was to be a service at seven o'clock, 

and that Mr. L would be there a few minutes before 

that time. Resolving to return, she hastened to where 
she had some other business to transact, and was in- 
formed that the lawyer to whom she was sent, would 
not be at home till after seven. This suited very well, 

as it allowed time to renew her inquiries for Mr. L 

in the interval, and furnished an excuse for a late return 
to the convent. She walked about for another hour, to 

while away the time, and returned to street a little 

after six. 

It was Mr. L 's custom to spend the Thursday in 

visiting his people, and to take tea with one of them, 
before going to the service. That evening, as he went 
his rounds, he felt so unwell that he gave up his usual 
plan, went straight to the vestry, and asked the pew- 
opener to send him tea there. He arrived about six. 
But for this unusual circumstance, he would not have 
been there till just before the service began, and too late 
to speak to Marie. 

She arrived a little after six, and was shown into the 
vestry. Her agitation was extreme, and she glanced 
round as though the walls had eyes and ears, but his 
calm and gentle manner soon inspired her with ponfi- 
dence. There was not time for any lengthened con- 
versation ; such as there was, soothed and comforted 
her. He gave her a little New Testament, the first she 
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had ever held in her hand, and directed her to come to 
his house the next day, if she could obtain her liberty 
for a few hours. 

From the vestry Marie posted on to the house of the 
Catholic lawyer, and thence hastened back to the con- 
vent. She had paced about for hours, and had not tasted 
food since early morning. All at the convent were too 
busy to make more than general enquiries, and after 
taking a little refreshment, she retired to her room. 
She took her Testament from her pocket, and placed it 
under her pillow, that it might not be discovered during 
her sleep. 

But sleep was not for Marie. Thoughts of the past, 
and dreams of the future, crowded through her excited 
brain. All the circumstances of her previous life passed 
in rapid review before her, and a lifetime yet to come 
floated on her imagination. What was to become of 
her, if after all she did not make her escape, or how she 
was to be provided for if she did ; fears of discovery re- 
garding the past evening, and cogitations as to how 
she could get away for a few hours on the morrow, kept 
her in such a whirl of thought and emotion, that she 
would have been overpowered had it not have been for 
the firm persuasion which possessed her, that the extra- 
ordinary meeting with the stranger in the omnibus was 
the hand of God pointing out her way, and that He 
would not leave her till He had accomplished her de- 
liverance. 
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Marie was no longer friendless though she knew it 
not ; there were those in whose minds an interest had 
that night been awakened which was soon to ripen into 
warm attachment, and who talked of her and prayed 
for her as she lay on her restless couch. 

And where was he who had opened to her the door 
of hope, who had (jeemed to her as an angel from heaven 
directing her way ? Did he think of her and pray for 
her that night ? Did he tell the tale of his interview 
with her to some dear home circle who could mingle 
their prayers with his on her behalf? Does he ever 
think of her now ? Does he ever wish to know what 
became of her ? It is her hope that he may chance to 
see this book, and learn how, while instant in season 
and true to his Master's work, his Christian fidelity and 
love were blessed to her deliverance. And if any of the 
public journals or reviews should notice her little history, 
she makes it her request to them that they will repeat 
the circumstance of his meeting with her, and tell him 
the gratitude she shall ever feel towards him, and how 
she longs once again to see him and thank him for her- 
self ; or how if she may not thank him on earth, she 
hopes to do so in eternity. 



CHAPTER IV. 



marie's new found friends. 



The scene must change to a house of moderate size and 
cheerful aspect at the extreme West end of London. 

Its inmates consisted of the pastor, his wife, a sister 
residing with her, another sister on a visit, and a lively 
warmhearted little girl not quite five years old. 

The fire had thrice been made up, the slippers had 
long waited on the rug and the cloth on the table. The 
wife and one of her sisters had listened in vain, as any 
footsteps neared the house, for the step they were anxi- 
ously expecting, and again and again had the door been 
opened in the hope of getting a sight of him for whom 
they waited. Just when anxiety was giving place to 
alarm at the unprecedented lateness of his return, and 
they were about to send a messenger to enquire after 
him, his knock was heard and their fears were dispelled. 

He sat down in the arm chair and seemed unusually 
silent. " Is anything the matter dear ? is your mother 
well V 9 his wife asked. 

Oh there is nothing amiss," he answered cheerfully. 

c 
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" First, there were several people to speak to me after 
the service ; then there was a Sunday-school committee 
to be held, and when we thought it over Mr. Secretary 
brought out the Report to be read and corrected. When 
I got into Oxford-street I had to wait just an hour for 
an omnibus ; and, finally, your clock is just half an 
hour too fast, so the mystery is soon explained. But 
though there is nothing amiss I have met with an ad- 
venture. Give me some supper and I will tell you all." 

So the supper was eaten, and then he told them of 
Marie's visit to the vestry. They were deeply interested 

in the story. " But," said Mrs. L , " I should like 

to see her and talk to her myself, there have been so 
many impostors that it disposes me to be sceptical ; I 
think you are rather apt to be taken in, dear, especially 
by applicants of our sex." 

" Well, I gave her our address and asked her to come, 
and I hope she will be able to do so ;" and he men- 
tioned several little incidental circumstances which con- 
vinced him of Marie's truthfulness. And so they talked 
till an hour beyond midnight and retired to rest to wait 
the issue of the next day. 



CHAPTER V. 

FARTHER UNEXPECTED EVENTS. 

Four o'clock, summer or winter, was the hour for rising 
in the convent, but on account of her delicacy of health 
Marie was allowed to rest till five. Long before day- 
light, on the Friday morning, she rose from her sleepless 
bed with the question yet unsolved, of " how she was to 
get leave of absence during the day ?" 

She had not left her dormitory when, at six o'clock, 
the Superioress came to her and told her to go with two 
mothers (or nuns), who had just arrived from the con- 
tinent, to the convent at H . Having twice spent 

a short time at the convent she could act as guide. The 
Superioress gave her permission to spend the rest of the 
day at H , provided she went on an errand to Re- 
gent-street before her return. 

Marie was much struck with this enexpected opening, 
and instantly resolved to avail herself of the opportunity 

to go to Mr. L 's. A little after eight she started as 

guide to the nuns, and reached H with them. 

After resigning her charge, and seeing the sick nuns, 

c2 
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she took the omnibus to C , and another in the direc- 
tion of Mr. L 's house. 

Being a new neighbourhood Marie had great difficulty 
in finding the house, but the experience of the past day 
had taught her perseverance. When at length she 
found the terrace she had forgotten the number, and 
tried several houses in vain. As is often the case with 
London neighbours, the name was not known. She 
went from house to house and found the right. 

Meantime, the minister's family had watched and 
waited for her with anxiety second only to her own. 
They had joined in prayer that help and guidance might 
be given to her who needed both. They scarcely dared 
to hope that she would make her way to them, and 
many were the regrets expressed that the chances of 
several mornings had not been left open to her. 

The clock had not long struck eleven when a knock, 
just such as suggested who it was, announced her arrival. 
She was neatly dressed in black, with nothing else to 
indicate that she came from a convent. She seemed 
timid and agitated, and at every ring at the bell, or 
movement in the house, she quickly turned her head 
with fear lest she had been followed. We may not de- 
scribe our living heroine even to add to the reader's 
interest, suffice it to say that five minutes acquaintance 
convinced all that Marie was no impostor — no concealed 
Jesuit seeking to insinuate herself into a Protestant 
household. Her open and speaking countenance, in 
which every feeling could be read before it found utter- 
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ance, every movement unstudied, every expression un- 
premeditated, none could believe her capable of acting 
apart. 

They chatted with her about her convent life, and 
ordered some refreshment, and she became more at ease. 
The minister left the room to return to his study, and 
his wife slipped out after him. He turned on the stairs 
and said, " What do you think of her ?" " Oh ! I am 
perfectly satisfied, I could not doubt ?" He was going 
up and she ventured to stop him again, and to remind 
him of a little room at the top of the house which 
would just do for Marie, if he should think it expedient 
to offer her a home with them. He willingly fell in 
with the suggestion; but added, that they should be 
better able to judge after further conversation as to how 
fcr her own mind was made up, and whether she was in 
immediate danger. 

To this they both agreed, and in a little while Marie 

and Mrs. L were called up into the study, for more 

private consideration of the subject. On entering into 
conversation with her, they were greatly surprised to 
find, how, unaided by the Scriptures, and removed from 
Protestant books, or influence of any kind, she had de- 
tected the leading errors of Popery. 

The doctrine of transubstantiation had from the first 
horrified her, as a species of spiritual cannibalism : the 
worship of the Virgin and saints, and especially of the 
waxen images of the infant Jesus, had shocked her 
as idolatry: the daily repetition of scores of useless 
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prayers, anil the idle mummery of the public services, 
had been an insult to her understanding : the revolting 
questions of the confessional had outraged her modesty : 
the refusal of her confessors to permit her to read the 
Scriptures had awakened her suspicions : her naturally 
frank and upright mind had been disgusted, by the 
mystery and concealment which characterised all the 
movements of her Order ; and her free spirit had risen 
in rebellion, against the spiritual slavery to which she 
had been condemned, as she had feared for life. With a 
heart awakened to its spiritual necessities, she longed 
for liberty to read those pages which would reveal to her 
the way of eternal life, and panted to approach her one 
only Saviour, without the intervention of priests and 
mediators to bar her access. She wanted, she said, to 
read the word of God, and judge for herself where the 
truth lay. She would not join the Protestants, for she 
had yet to learn whether they were right : all the con- 
clusion she had arrived at was, that Catholics were 
wrong. She had hitherto been treated kindly. She had 
no complaints to make of anything but " the system :" 
that, and that alone, was abhorrent to her, and from that 
only did she wish to escape. 

Mr. and Mrs. L offered her an asylum in their 

house. They said that she need not return to the con- 
vent Kt all, if she thought her danger imminent. She 
said she knew that her nun's clothes were making, and 
judged from several little circumstances that she should 
be Bent away. No direct intimation was ever given 
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long beforehand, and she might any day be taken out 
as for an ordinary walk or ride, and shipped on board a 
foreign steamer. Should any suspicion of her be ex- 
cited, such would probably be the result. But she 
wished to think the matter over, and plan how to leave, 
as frankly and openly as her safety would permit. She 
did not like to abscond clandestinely from those who 
had treated her with uniform kindness ; besides she had 
been entrusted with a commission to execute before her 
return, and she thought it was not honourable and up- 
right to leave it undone. So she would return to the 
convent that night, and contrive to communicate her 
decision to them by letter. It would be, in some re- 
spects, a trial to her to leave those who had been her 
only friends, under whose wing she had spent seventeen 
years, and by whom she had regarded herself as provided 
with a home for life ; — to venture out an orphan indeed, 
friendless and penniless, on a world to her all unknown, 
and cast herself upon the providence of God. Yet to 
this course her mind was made up. As the expenses of 
her education had been amply paid, she was under no 
pecuniary obligations to the Order. Her happiness both 
for this world and the next were at stake. The question 
of time and means alone remained to be settled, and 
these she must ponder over on her return. 

And so, having dined together, they parted. Elizabeth 
one of Mrs. L *s sisters, went with her to Regent- 
street, and thence accompanied her to the convent gate 

in S , saying, as the door opened and she bade her 

farewell, " I shall see you again soon." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CONVENT IN COMMOTION. 

Marie was not permitted to escape detection so well on 
the Friday as on the Thursday evening. Some little 

time before her return a nun had arrived from I , 

bringing word that if Marie had returned from H , 

she was to go on some other business for the Reverend 

Mother. Soon after two girls arrived from H with 

the chalice, and from them it was ascertained that Marie 
had left early in the morning. Then arose great won- 
derment as to the way in which Marie had disposed of 
herself during the interval ; and immediately after lec- 
ture she was summoned by the Superioress into the 
community room, to give an account of herself. 

Marie's heart sank within her when she found that her 
absence had been discovered. Mother Ann, an old nun 
who was superioress at I , commenced the inves- 
tigation, and asked Marie where she had been since 

leaving H . She replied, " that she had been to 

Regent-street for the Reverend Mother." 
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Mother Ann. — " You could not have heen at Regent 
street the whole of the day. Who was the young lady 
with you at the gate ? and what did she mean by saying, 
she should see you again soon ?" 

Marie. — "A young lady I had met with, and she 
kindly invited me to spend a few days with her." 

Mother Ann. — " That will be impossible. Besides, 
how do you know who and what she is ?" 

Marie. — " I am convinced of her being no imprudent 
or improper acquaintance, and I intend to ask Reverend 
Mother to allow me to accept her invitation. I mean to 
claim the privilege of being a few days in the world, 
before taking the final step." 

This is allowable, but is rarely done. 

Mother A , superioress of the S convent. — 

" But where have you been Marie ?" 

Marie. — u I will answer that question to Mother 
J ." The name of the Reverend Mother. 

Mother A asked various questions, with no better 

success, adding, that it was certainly a mysterious busi- 
ness, and that she never heard of a religieuse making 
acquaintances in the world while out, and that it was 
contrary to all the rules of the Society. 

Mother P . — " But surely Mother Ann you will 

not allow such an act of disobedience to pass over with- 
out penance." 

Mother Ann.—" Certainly not." (To Marie) " For 
your disedifying conduct, and the scandal you have 
caused to this Society, I shall inflict a penance, which I 
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require you now to perform in the presence of this com- 
munity, according to the rules of this Society ; the rest 
I shall leave to the Reverend Mother, who will solve the 
matter. 

Said Marie to herself, " She will he very cunning to 
do so." 

Mother Ann proceeded according to law, to quote the 
rule which authorized her to inflict penance. 

' Any postulant, novice, or nun who shall wilfully, or 
carelessly disobey the Very Reverend Mother, her De- 
puty, Provincial, or her appointed Superioress, shall for 
such disobedience, publicly atone for her fault, if such 
fault has caused scandal to the said community, by pro- 
strating and apologising for the said scandal ; and if her 
superiors deem it requisite, they shall require the said 
postulant, novice, or nun, to kiss the floor ; and, in ex- 
treme cases, shall prostrate and make the sign of the 
cross with her tongue. This penance shall be performed 
in the presence of the community at lecture, or any con- 
venient time when the community shall be assembled, 
&c.' " I shall therefore require you to perform the 
second part of this penance, namely, to kneel down and 
kiss the floor." 

Marie. — " 1 do not deserve it, and shall not perform 
it." 

Here it may be necessary to remark, that Marie's 
conscience would not have allowed her to perform this 
penance. On the last occasion she had reproached her- 
self for having performed such humiliations to a fellow- 
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creature. Her spirit, too, was roused. She is conscious 
that something of natural warmth and hastiness, mingled 
with conscientious resolution. She regrets it on the 
one hand, while on the other she feels that it helped to 
carry her through this trying scene. 

Her open rebellion astonished the nuns, kind Mother 

X excepted, who having witnessed a similar scene 

when Marie was a pupil, observed, " Oh ! it is just 
like Marie ; leave her till her hasty temper has subsided. 
She will be sorry for it afterwards. It is of no use to 
argue with her now." So the matter ended, Marie 

leaving the room as Mother X was making her 

speecn. 

Marie had not been long in the dormitory, when 
Mother Ann came to her, and in her usual affectionate 
tone informed her, that Reverend Mother had received a 
letter for Marie from her aunt, and proceeded to renew 
her inquiries ; Marie again replied that she would ex- 
plain all to Mother J . She went down to supper, 

but could not eat The novice, whose office it was to 
read at meals, was dangerously ill, and Marie was asked 
to read. She took the book, but was unable to articu- 
late a word. Mother X , who sat next her, took 

the book, and was permitted to read in her stead. Re- 
creation (or talking time) followed, but it was a gloomy 
affair. Few spoke, and Marie could not utter a word. 
All then adjourned to the chapel for evening prayers. 
Marie longed to get out her little Testament to read, 
and felt more than ever horrified at the sight of the 
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altars, images, and signs of idolatry around her ; and 
she spent the moments in earnest prayer that she might 
soon he delivered from her spiritual slavery. 

Marie again retired to her sleepless bed, and again 
her dear little Testament was placed under her head. 

She slept in the same room with Mother A , the 

Superioress. Mother A came up a little while 

after her, and was soon asleep ; but not so Marie, who 
lay silently cogitating on all that had transpired, and 
planning how to escape with honour and uprightness, 
and yet with safety. 

About two o'clock she heard the door open, and some 

one softly approached Mother A 's bed, and rousing 

her, commenced conversation in French. It was car- 
ried on in a low tone, to avoid disturbing Marie, who 
eagerly listened to the whole. Mother Ann had come 

to consult Mother A on the number of articles 

to be taken to France by the novices and others, who 
were going. Marie heard her own name mentioned, 
and the question asked, how many articles were to be 
marked with her name. 

Mother Ann said there would be a parcel of English 
books for Marie to take to Amiens for her aunt, who 

was Superioress of the convent there. Mother A 

observed that there was no hurry about the boxes being 
made up, as the party would not leave till two o'clock 
on Sunday morning (or rather Monday); to which 
Mother Ann replied, that the boxes would have to be 
sent down to London Bridge on Saturday evening. 
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This realized all Marie's fears, and convinced her that 
no time must be lost, as but one day remained before 
the time destined for sending her to the novitiate, and 
at all hazards she determined to communicate with her 
newly-found friends. 

Saturday morning arrived, and Marie was sent out on 
business for Reverend Mother, attended by a girl, who 
from her vigilance had evidently received a strict charge 
not to lose sight of her. Her first errand was to the 
bookseller's to obtain the English school books which were 
to be taken to France. On the way back Marie dis- 
covered that she had unintentionally neglected to order 
the principal book. She instantly saw that this might 
afford her the opportunity she wanted. She told the 

girl she had to be at Mr. C 's, the lawyer's, at such 

a time, so the girl must go back for the book, and meet 

her at Mr. C 's. The girl replied, " Mother Ann told 

me not to leave you." Aware that to persist would only 
awaken suspicion, Marie agreed to return ; and the girl 
seeing that both could not be done in time, consented to 
divide. No sooner was she out of sight than Marie set 
off at full speed for the Protestant chapel, and left a 
message with the pew-opener, requesting that Miss 
T would come for her to the convent gate on Sun- 
day morning, between eleven and twelve o'clock, when 
it would be high mass, and an hour when she thought 
she could slip out unobserved. Thence hastening back 
to the lawyer, she arrived there before the girl. Her 
business done, she was returning with the girl to S , 
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when the latter exclaimed, " Oh ! what shall I do. 
I have forgotten a letter about which Mother Ann 
gave me such a strict charge." This aroused Marie's 
suspicions, and in the girl's agitation she caught sight 
of the direction. It was to the Reverend Mother at 

I , and "immediate" was written upon it. The 

girl was obliged to go back to the post office with the 
letter, and Marie, refusing to accompany her, proceeded 
homewards. 

Marie conjectured that the note to the Reverend 
Mother regarded herself, and that it would not be safe 
to delay her escape till Sunday morning, as by that time 
the authority of Mother J might place some insur- 
mountable barrier in her way. She had twopence left, 
which had been given her for charity a day or two 
before, and of which she had not yet given an account. 
She had also one postage stamp with her. She turned 

into a stationer's shop near , bought a sheet of 

paper, borrowed a pen and ink, and wrote a note to her 
new friends, entreating Elizabeth to come for her at six 
that evening. The people were very civil, and gave her 
a wafer. At the shop door she saw a little girl, and 
asked her if she knew where there was a post office. 
The child replied, that she did. " Are you sure that 
you know it," said Marie. " Oh ! \es, for I often take 
letters for my father." Marie then gave the girl a 
penny to take the letter to the post for her, and made 
the best of her way to the convent. 

The girl who had been sent as guard to Marie was 
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questioned on her return, and the double discovery was 
made that the letter to the Reverend Mother had not 
been posted till one o'clock, and that Marie had been 
left some time alone. In consequence of this Mother 

X and Mother M. J were dispatched to fetch 

the Reverend Mother without further delay, as no de- 
cisive measures could be taken in her absence. 

Marie now informed Mother Ann that she should 
leave at six o'clock that evening. She expected her 
friends to call for her, and she should leave a note to 
Reverend Mother to explain. She wrote a note in the 
presence of one of the sisters, and placed it in Mother 

J *s room. Mother Ann asked who would come for 

her, and she said, the young lady who had accompanied 
her to the gate. Mother Ann observed that she should 
not allow her to go, and should take measures to prevent 
it Marie replied, that she was of age, and was bound 
by no vows, and should act as she thought proper, and 
that if opposed she should call in the aid of the police. 

During this altercation the nun in charge of the In- 
firmary came to fetch Mother Ann to the bedside of 
Sister Julia, the dying novice. Finding her near death 
the priest was summoned from the confessional to hear 
her last confession, and another priest was called to ad- 
minister the last rites of the Romish Church. 

Six o'clock came, and Mother Ann and another mother 
were at the portress' gate watching for the arrival of 
Marie's new acquaintance ; and about a quarter after six 
the two priests came in and proceeded to the nun's 
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chapel. Had Elizabeth arrived at this juncture Marie's 
departure would probably have been intercepted. 

The nuns were soon in commotion preparing for the 
usual processsion of the Host with torches round the 
convent yard. Six o'clock having passed they concluded 
that Marie's friend would not make her appearance, and 
the Reverend Mother's arrival being every moment ex- 
pected, they were thrown off their guard. 

Marie, knowing that if she lost this opportunity all 
her hopes were at an end, and concluding that her friends 
had not received hex letter, thought it best to attempt 
her escape forthwith, while the nuns were engaged in 
procession. She ran up stairs, put on two gowns one 
over the other, hastily made up a small bundle of clothes, 
hurried down, and passed through the community room. 
Seeing in the lobby a small box of hers which had been 

sent from I on the previous day, ready packed 

for her to take to France, she requested one of the chil- 
dren of the school, who was washing the lobby, to cany 
it for her to the poor school lodge. She passed on un- » 
obstructed through the chapel tribune to the day-school 
for poor children ; the entrance to which is open on 
Saturday evening for the attribution of clothes to the 
poor. She deemed this her safest exit, as being so 
public she could, if necessary, have aroused the whole 
neighbourhood. 

Mother J , who was mistress of the day-school 

for the poor, was the only member of the co mmuni ty at 
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hand. Being attached to Marie and seeing her reso- 
lutely determined to leave, she offered no resistance. 
Marie ran out intending to call a cab. How she was 
anticipated will appear in the next chapter. 



i) 



CHAPTEK VII. 

REVEREND MOTHER A LITTLE TOO LATE. 

It was Saturday evening at C Terrace ; the family 

were assembled at the tea-table, talking over the occur- 
rences of the day, and making preparations for the mor- 
row, when the postman brought in an unpretending 
looking note. It was not enclosed in an envelope, and 

seemed hurredly sealed and directed. Mr. L took 

it, and as he read he drew the lamp nearer, and his 
evidently increasing interest awakened attention. It 
was from Marie. 

" My dearest friends, 

" If you value the happiness and eternal welfare of 

a soul, which I am convinced you do, send Miss T for 

me this evening at the hour of six. She must, please, ask 
the man to ring the nun's door bell, that is, the door through 
the yard we entered last night, and he must say that he has 
come for Miss G . 

" I have had a most dreadful time since I saw you, but will 

tell all when I arrive at Green. I am now compelled to 

make use of an ingenious stratagem to get away. If not dis- 
covered, it will pass off very well, and then I will write to them 
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from your house. I have been out this morning, and had 
arranged another plan, but this one seems the most prudential. 
" Oh ! my Christian friends, if you knew what I suffer — 
but I entreat you will be very careful how you speak of me, 
for I suspect some design, so the sooner I am away the better 
I write this in great haste and under great distraction of 
mind. Humbly and earnestly begging your prayers that 
God may preserve me, 

" I am, 
" Your most distressed and destitute supplicant, 

" MARIE." 

It was then half-past six, and before Elizabeth could 
reach the convent it would be half-past seven. What 
was to be done ? the note said six. Perhaps that was 
the only time at which she could leave unopposed ; per- 
haps half-past seven might be an inopportune hour, and 
not only fail of success, but subject Marie to discovery 
and confinement. Yet, on the other hand she wrote in 
such distress that the case must be urgent. Perhaps 
she might be on the point of being sent out of the 
country, and this her last chance of escape. If she 
heard nothing she might think they had deserted her, 
and be in an agony of suspense, not knowing what next 
to do. If they waited till Monday they would not then 
know what hour to choose ; so it seemed better to run 
all risks, and to go for her at once. 

Then who should go ? Elizabeth had been out all the 
morning, and was quite over-tired. She had not strong 
health, and was unused to going about at night by her- 
self. It is no very agreeable undertaking for any young 
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lady to go in cabs and omnibuses at night alone : be- 
sides, she knew not what unlooked for reception might 
await her at the convent. Should her brother go with 
her ? but it was Saturday night, and he was preparing 
for his Sabbath duties, and he of all others would be 
most likely to excite attention and opposition. Should 
one of her sisters go in her stead ? But Marie had asked 
for her ; she had been to the house and knew the gate ; 
she was quicker in all her movements than they ; and 
she alone was known to possess that feminine tact and 
readiness, which would enable her to evade troublesome 
questions, and cope with difficulties. So the general 
permission was given, and fatigue and timidity alil^e 
forgotten in the excitement of her enterprise, in five 
minutes more she was equipped and on her way. 

There is pleasure in sympathy, whether in a family 
or community, when various minds are brought together 
by one common impulse ; and pleasure in excitement, 
when directed to a wholesome object ; and pleasure in 
the active and united exercise of Christian kindness ; — 
and these emotions were experienced by each member 
of that family circle, and diminished the anxiety, which 
would otherwise have been painful, of the two hours 
which followed. 

The pastor went to his study, the wife to her room, 
and the sister to hers, and probably all were at the same 
moment giving vent to their feelings, in committing 
their messenger to the care of heaven, and praying that 
her errand might meet with success. 
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There was one little room on the upper story, which 
had been used in turns as a temporary sleeping room, or 
a summer sitting room, or an oratory, or a reading room, 
free to all, yet never decidedly appropriated by any, and 
it seemed to have been kept waiting for some unknown 
occupant. It had the prettiest view in the house, 
having fields and pleasure grounds in the foreground, 
and beyond them a canal, winding more than canals are 
wont to do, bordered here and there with trees, which 
just allowed you to see a moving barge occasionally be- 
tween them ; and further still, a well-known and pictu- 
resque village on a hill, with the spire of its church 
rising among the trees. It was as pretty a look out as 
one could hope to find in the near neighbourhood of a 
great city. 

There was a little bedstead not then in use, and the 
sisters were soon engaged in drawing it from its recep- 
tacle, and preparing it for her who might possibly be its 
occupant. When ready it was not much unlike a nun's 
bed, only somewhat wider and softer. A small wash- 
handstand and carpet, a few chairs, and a rosewood 
standing desk, on which a Bible was placed, were soon 
added to the furniture. 

Little Lilly enjoyed the unwonted bustle, and must 
needs t€ help" to the utmost of her ability ; lugging in 
articles much larger than herself, and expressing most 
earnest desire for Marie's safety. While preparations 
were being completed up stairs, her aunt went down to 
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mm* that the fire was blazing, and the kettle ringing, 
and coffee ready for the stranger. 

Meantime let us follow Elizabeth on her expedition. 
When fairly on her way in the dark night, she began, 
she said, to feel terribly frightened, not knowing bat 
that she might get in, instead of Marie getting out. 
No thought of turning back, however, was for one mo- 
ment admitted. On she went, with more than her usual 
activity ; and having got over a mile or more on foot, 
she stepped into an omnibus, and in twenty minutes 
more readied a cab stand, and was driven to the con- 
vent gate, where to her great joy, Marie appeared and 
sprang out to hail her. The cabman asked them whither 
he should drive them. " To where you took me up,'* 
was Elizabeth's ready reply : and off they drove. 

Elizabeth changed into an omnibus to avoid being 
traced, and by half-past eight Marie reached her new 
home, almost overwhelmed by the excitement of sus- 
pense and terror past on the one hand, and joy at her 
deliverance on the other. The sound of voices in the 
hall speedily brought all the family down to meet her. 
Her bonnet and cloak were soon off, and she was seated 
in the easy chair, by a cheerful fire, safe and free, taking 
the refreshment provided for her. As the circle sat 
around and listened to the account of all that had be- 
fallen her during the last four-and-twenty eventful hours, 
it would have been difficult to say which were the hap- 
pier, Marie or they who welcomed her. They took her 
early to her little room, but she was too excited to sleep 
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till the dawn of day. She woke on the day of rest — em- 
phatically so to her. One of the sisters remained at 
home with her that she might have entire repose, both 
of body and mind, for that day ; and occasionally they 
read together in that blessed book, which she had long 
sought, and prayed, and wept for, as it seemed in vain. 

Between eight and nine o'clock on Saturday evening, 
a coach and horses waited at the gate of the convent of 

, to convey the Reverend Mother to the convent at 

, where she probably arrived about two hours after 

Marie's departure. 



Marie having since resolved on the publication of her 
previous history, will now be left to tell her own tale. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MOTIVES FOR PUBLISHING. 

It is a painful exercise to recall the particulars of a life- 
time marked by sufferings neither few nor small — the loss 
of one dear relative after another, till I have been left all 
but alone, and the mental struggles that have filled up 
each sad interval. It is moreover an undertaking of no 
small difficulty to one unused to composition to prepare 
a work for the press; nor is it without extreme reluc- 
tance that I can bring myself to make reference to those 
from whom, during a long period of years, I have re- 
ceived unvarying kindness ; and to seem for a moment, 
either to them or to others, reckless of their feelings 
and ungrateful for their care. None but the strongest 
motives could have induced me to attempt a task so 
arduous. 

Why then. do I thus appear before the public ? The 
motives that have actuated me, may be stated in few 
words. I wish to warn Protestant parents against being 
tempted, by the unusual advantages of education, to 
send their children to Catholic schools. I am anxious, 
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from the experience of my own mental sufferings, to 
caution young people against being led astray by the 
fascinating representations of a convent life. I desire 
to enter my testimony respecting the idolatry practised 
in continental convents, and the ignorance in which all 
are kept of the Word of God; and above all, I feel 
bound to offer on His altar, who has so wonderfully de- 
livered me, a grateful acknowledgment of that provi- 
dential interference, which, unaided by external circum- 
stances, first influenced my mind, and then opened my 
path. I know not what further designs are to be accom- 
plished by my singular history. It may be that others 
are to share the benefit, and to be led from the way of 
error into the path of peace. In repeated illnesses, and 
a delicate constitution, I seem to hear the warning, 
" Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ; " and not knowing how short my term on earth 
may be, I desire to improve the life that yet remains, 
and leave behind me some record which may alike be 
useful to others and for the glory of God. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE CONVENT SCHOOL. 

I was born in Cumberland Terrace, Regent's Park, 
London, in November, 1825. My mother was of an old 
Yorkshire family, the members of which have been dis- 
tinguished by their devotion to the Church of Rome. 
My mother possessed considerable musical and poetical 
talent, and some of the hymns she composed in her 
youth are still used in the services of the Church. My 
father was a German. I remember little of my early 
years, and as they were marked by no events which 
could interest the reader, they may as well be passed 
over in silence. When I was seven years old, circum- 
stances caused our removal to the continent, an event 
which was shortly after followed by my father's death. 

The first trial of my life which I was able vividly to 
realise, was my separation from an only and dear brother, 
who was a year and six months older than myself. My 
mother's brother, being then a priest in office at the 
Court of Rome, used his influence to place my brother 
in the college of Santa del a Pedr6. My grief in parting 
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with the dear companion of my childhood, may well be 
imagined. We who had never been separated for more 
than a few days, were now doomed to be for ever parted. 
I saw him once, after an interval of nine years, for three 
hours only, a circumstance which will be referred to in 
the progress of this narrative. 

Mamma's next care was to place me in one of those 
convent schools, with which the different countries of 
the continent abound. The convent selected by her was 
one of those to which reference has been made in the 
introduction to this narrative. Thus early was I en- 
closed in the very heart of Popery, and where I should 
have continued to drag on a miserable existence, had 
not the mercy of God wonderfully freed me from the 
dark superstition of earlier days, by bringing me to the 
knowledge of His truth. 

Three days after my brother's removal to Rome, I 
was taken by mamma to the place where I was to 
commence my education. I was then between seven 
and eight years of age. It was in the month of May, 
1833, when we arrived at the convent of Amiens, a 
picturesque chateau situated about a mile from the town, 
the grounds and scenery most beautifully diversified with 
hill and dale, and commanding a view of the lofty towers 
of the well-known cathedral. 

The nuns were taking their evening repast. I can 
well remember the feelings of that night. Oh! how 
my heart fluttered when I heard the sound of the deep- 
toned bell that announced our arrival. We were re- 
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ceived by the Lady Superioress, who was well-known to 
mamma. I was soon introduced to the pupils of the 
school, then upwards of fifty in number. The greater 
part of them were English, and many of them were the 
children of Protestant parents. As the hour for retiring 
to rest approached, the young ladies, with their mistress, 
adjourned to the chapel for night prayers. In the chapel 
were three altars. The centre or high altar, on which 
was placed the tabernacle containing the consecrated 
Host. Over the tabernacle was a painting of the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ. On each side of the high altar were 
two small altars dedicated to St. Joseph and the Blessed 
Virgin, on which were placed an image of each. 

The image of the Virgin was much smaller than that 
of St. Joseph, but had been retained on account of its 
reputation for miraculous efficacy, many wonderful per- 
formances having been attributed to it. The Virgin's 
altar was lighted up as on special occasions ; and ac- 
cording to custom, when any new pupil, whether Ca- 
tholic or Protestant, arrived, I was led to it, and in the 
presence of the assembled school, holding a lighted taper 
in my hand, I repeated on my knees a form of dedica- 
tion to her service. The prayer was as follows : " Oh ! 
most blessed and holy Virgin, I, Marie, do now choose 
you, this day and for ever, as my mother, advocate, and 
friend. Deign to receive me as one of your adopted 
children. Obtain for me the grace to imitate your 
virtues. Grant that I may be humble, and obedient, 
and persevering in all Christian duties. Oh ! most pious, 
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Oh! most clement Virgin, Mother of our Saviour (Jesus), 
Queen of Heaven, pray for me who have recourse to 
you. Hail Mary, &c. Oh ! Mary, conceived without 
sin, pray for me. Amen." 

Having repeated this prayer, as dictated to me by one 
of the nuns, I joined with the rest of the pupils in the 
litany to the Virgin and other evening prayers ; at the 
close of which I was told to kiss the feet of the image. 
A number of the young ladies did the same. These 
were the " Congr&g&nists," which is a society formed 
among the pupils for the greater adoration of, and devo- 
tion to, the Virgin. It is considered a mark of honour 
lo be received as a member of this society. 

On returning from the chapel I was met by the Supe- 
rioress and another nun, who was appointed by the 
former to take charge of me. The next morning I was 
awakened by the loud ringing of a bell, which was the 
signal to rise. While we were dressing, one of the nuns 
walked up and down the room repeating the beads to 
keep the children quiet. 

When dressed we assembled to hear mass in the 
chapel at the hour of seven. I felt startled at the first 
sight of the whole community entering the chapel ; the 
professed nun9 in black veils, and the novices in white, 
with slow and measured pace in solemn procession pass- 
ing to their appointed seats. After mass we returned to 
the young ladies " Refectory," which was a large room 
opening out upon the lawn. Two or three nuns were 
appointed to attend, or, as it was called, " serve " the 
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pupils, but were not permitted to eat with them. Strict 
silence was kept during meals, except on Sundays and 
holidays. During breakfast a novice generally read a 
short lecture. When it was over they dispersed for a 
short recreation, and at five minutes before nine, a bell 
tolled to summon them to the school-room. At nine, 
the great or convent bell tolled for the second matin, or 
third watch of the day, when every one in the house 
dropped upon her knees and recited the following 
prayer : — ' 

" Jesus, Mary, Joseph, I give you my heart, my life, 
my soul ! Jesus, Mary, Joseph, may I breathe forth my 
soul to you in peace ? Divine heart of Mary, pray for 
me ! Immaculate heart of Mary, pray for me ! Ave 
Maria, &c." 

The school-room was very large, and hung with pic- 
tures of St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Francis de Sales, St. 
Theresa, St. Angela, and many more. Over the mantel- 
piece was a large crucifix, and on each side a picture of 
the sacred hearts of Jesus and Mary. At the end of 
the room was a splendid altar of white marble, dedicated 
to the Virgin, Her image was veiled and crowned. A 
chain of pearl hung round her neck, from which was 
suspended a gold heart, containing the names of those 
who had made their first communion that year. This 
altar and image were dressed every day, the degree of 
splendour varying according to the supposed importance 
of the day. The pupils were selected alternately from 
the class of honour to take charge of this altar. On 

E 
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the great festivals of the Virgin, both altar and image 
were most gorgeously and expensively dressed. 

There were several altars in the room belonging to 
the different classes, and also one devoted to the guardian 
angel. Over every piano was placed a small altar, with 
a small stone or wax image of the Virgin. At the prin- 
cipal end of every dormitory was a large altar. On 
every staircase was an altar ; indeed every part of the 
house abounded with altars to the Virgin. ' These altars 
were on special occasions brilliantly lighted, and pre- 
sented a most imposing spectacle. The most beautiful 
flowers in costly vases were interspersed with a large 
number of wax tapers in silver candlesticks, and when 
lighted up the whole convent appeared illuminated. 
The entire cost of dressing and lighting the altar de- 
volved on the pupils, who contributed liberally towards 
them. Lace, velvet, plate, and jewels, vases, flowers, 
and candles, were supplied in profusion, and no expense 
was spared. It was thought a mark of predestination 
to have a great devotion to the Virgin. 



CHAPTER III. 



FIR8T CONFESSION. 



It is a precept of the Romish Church, that the children 
of Catholic parents shall, from the age of seven, attend 
confession four times a year, until the period of making 
their first communion, which generally occurs at the age 
of ten or twelve. Three months after my settlement at 
the school, I was included in the number of little girls 
who should make their confession. The day before, one 
of the nuns took me aside for the purpose of instructing 
me in the way to confess. The late amiable and revered 
Archbishop of Paris, whose death occurred in the con- 
flicts of June, 1848, was then our cur£, and my uncle's 
colleague ; he being Grand Vicar, and my uncle Vicar 
General. A nun introduced me to the confessional. 
Father Affr6, for by that name he was called in the con- 
vent, seeing I was afraid rose from his seat, and taking 
me very affectionately by the hand put me to kneel at 
his feet. 

After the usual ceremony of blessing a penitent, I re- 
peated the " Confiteor," as taught me by the nun on the 
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previous day. Having little idea of confession, I stoutly 
maintained that I was never naughty but when pro- 
voked, and proceeded to make complaints of a little girl 
who had vexed me. " My child," he said, " You are to 
confess your own sins, not the sins of others." He con- 
cluded by giving me for a penance, the Lord's prayer, 
and a " Hail Mary" to be said at the Virgin's altar im- 
mediately after. Then, blessing, he dismissed me. 

About this time the feast of Corpus Christi was 
celebrated with the usual pomp and splendour. We 
dressed and garlanded for the occasion, and were in- 
structed to take our part in the erection and decoration 
of altars. I can well remember the impression it made 
upon me, even at that early age. 

My mother had a sister who had been married a short 
time before my removal to school, and in eleven months 
after her marriage was left a widow. When younger, 
she had a great desire to be a nun, but delicate health 
at that time prevented the realization of her wish. The 
circumstance of her husband's death, to whom she was 
much attached, again created the desire to leave the 
world, and to devote her property and energies, which 
were both considerable, to the service of the Church. A 
visit she made to me confirmed this " vocation," she 
being much pleased with the community. Three weeks 
after this interview she entered as a postulant, and three 
years after took the final vows. In this Society she still 
remains, a zealous promoter of its interests, temporal 
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and spiritual — being, at the time I left the community, 
Superioress of one of the continental convents. 

Between the age of nine and ten, I was confirmed 
with the usual pomp of the Romish Church. It being 
customary to take the name of some saint on this occa- 
sion, I took the name of Magdalen. 



4 



CHAPTER IV. 

FIRST COMMUNION. 

My uncle was then residing in Amiens. Mamma and 
he thought a little change necessary for me, and deter- 
mined upon having me with them for a year or two, an 
arrangement with which I was much pleased. I went 
every day for a few hours to the convent to pursue my 
studies. During this interval mamma was very anxi- 
ous to have my brother from college for a short time, 
knowing the pleasure it would afford to each of us, and 
her maternal love could never feel reconciled to the idea 
of that estrangement of the nearest relatives, and sup- 
pression of the tenderest natural affections, enjoined by 
the church: for the devotees of the Roman Catholic 
religion are not thought to have arrived at the standard 
of perfection, until they feel that they have broken 
through every tie of earthly attachment. 

My uncle evaded mamma's request, on the plea that 
it was not well to interrupt my brother's studies. The 
Order had other ends in view. They feared, at my 
brother's age, to allow him again to join the domestic 
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circle, lest the affections of earlier days should revive, 
and he should be induced to renounce the intention he 
then entertained of preparing for the priesthood. From 
the time of our separation to this period, I had received 
from him two letters a year ; these were afterwards re- 
duced to one annual epistle. 

The time was fast approaching when I must make my 
first communion, a period of anxiety to all who are pre- 
paring for so solemn an occurrence, About fifty of us 
were selected as candidates, thirty of whom were ac- 
cepted for that year. Three days before receiving the 
communion we entered upon a strict " retreat," during 
which we observed entire silence, abstained from animal 
food, and employed the time in meditation and prayers. 
This " retreat" I made in the convent with the rest of 
my companions. 

The day preceding that of receiving the Eucharist, 
we each went to confession. On this occasion we are 
supposed to make a general confession of all the sins we 
can remember to have committed during the whole of 
our lives. We receive, for the first time, absolution from 
the priest, and are supposed to be in a state of grace : no 
member of the Romish church being allowed to receive 
the Eucharist, unless he has previously been absolved by 
his spiritual director. 

After absolution one of the nuns taught us to practice 
the proper mode of receiving the wafer, by giving us one 
that was not consecrated. The head and mouth must 
be held in one certain position for receiving the Host. 
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The priest puts it on the tongue, making the sign of the 
cross, and repeating the words " Corpus Christi" as he 
does so. It must not be touched by the hand or the 
teeth. Children are therefore always well practised be- 
fore receiving it, and the whole would strike a Protestant 
as profane and disgusting. 

The next day we all proceeded to the cathedral of 
Amiens. On the continent the day of first communion 
is much thought of, and this was additionally distin- 
guished as the feast of the Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, a day greatly celebrated in Catholic countries. 
We were all dressed in white, and each communicant 
had on a white veil confined on the head by a wreath of 
flowers. We proceeded to the screen of the high sanct- 
uary, where we all remained kneeling, and each holding 
a lighted taper. The late Archbishop of Paris was at 
that time Grand Vicar of Amiens, and he celebrated 
High Mass. After the consecration of the Host and 
his own communion, he proceeded in the usual form to 
distribute the sacrament or wafer, each one believing 
that she received the real body of Christ, " and became 
the living temple of the Divinity." 

On the conclusion of mass we returned to breakfast, 
for communion is always received fasting. My uncle, 
who was anxious to add to the happiness of the day, 
had invited the whole of my companions, the young 
communicants, to spend the feast with me at his chateau. 
The day was spent very happily in play, and in the 
evening we again attended the cathedral for vespers and 
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benediction, when all the splendors and imposing cere- 
monies of a continental church were exhibited. The 
procession of the communicants attended by the priests, 
bearing the sacrament under a canopy, together with 
acholytes bearing lighted tapers, and the fumes of the 
censers, all tended to impress the pompous ceremonies 
of the day upon the young communicants. When the 
priests arrived at the Sanctuary, vespers were chanted. 
The imposing service of " Benediction" followed, and 
the " Litany of the Virgin" was sung. 

On these occasions a very splendid canopy and throne 
are always placed over the tabernacle for the " re- 
monstrance." This vessel is generally made of gold, 
and contains a consecrated wafer or host. The wafers 
placed in the " remonstrance" are stamped to represent 
the crucifixion, and the lights on the altar, being behind 
the " remonstrance," show the figure in transparency. 
The ringing of bells announces that the sacrament is 
placed upon the throne for the adoration of the people, 
who all bow with the greatest reverence, striking their 
breasts with apparent humility, not daring so much as to 
look at the glittering idol. This ceremony was concluded 
by benediction being given in the usual form. 

The same service is regularly performed in the Catholic 
chapels in England, but the public procession of the Host 
is confined to Roman Catholic countries. 



CHAPTER V. 

TWO YEARS AT I— 



After two years spent with my uncle it was decided 
that I should be sent to England, as a new convent waa 
about to be established in the vicinity of London for the 
purpose of educating young ladies. I was accompanied 
by my aunt and seventeen of the community, nuns and 
novices included. The house to be occupied by the 
school was a splendid mansion twelve miles from the 
city, and previous to the purchase belonged to a noble- 
man. The school commenced with five pupils including 
myself, but our numbers soon increased, and in the space 
of six months we had fifty. At this time the pupils are 
seventy in number, and alterations axe contemplated to 
admit of the reception of a hundred. Many of the 
pupils, even in this country, are children of Protestant 
parents. 

On the first commencement of this school the altars 
and images were not introduced to the same extent as 
on the continent ; but those members of the community 
who were appointed to conduct the school, gradually, 
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and almost imperceptibly, prepared the minds of the 
children to erect altars. It was not designed to shock 
them by too sudden an introduction of Popish observ- 
ances. At the present time, none of the continental 

convents surpass that of I in the splendour and 

value of its decorations and images. Every month the 
community and pupils have their procession round the 
extensive grounds, the priest carrying the Host, as in 
Catholic countries, and one of the children bearing an 
image of the Virgin. 

The worldly advantages of a convent education in 
England, induce many inconsiderate parents and guar- 
dians to expose their children to the dangerous snares so 
early laid for them, by the deep and crafty schemes of 
Popery. The facilities for acquiring the continental 
languages, by general conversation with foreign mem- 
bers of the community, present one great allurement, 
tending greatly to increase the number of pupils in this 
Society. 

In each of the five convents in England there is the 
same adoration of the Virgin and the saints, and the 
same superstitious ideas are infused into the minds of 
the young. Blessed medals, beads, &c, are constantly 
imported from the continent. The pupils have also a 
society called the " poor souls," to which they subscribe 
weekly, some a penny, others more. This all goes into 
a general fund to pay for masses, to be said for the souls 
of poor deceased persons whose friends cannot afford to 
pay for them. The poorer Catholics apply to the nuns 
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to get a mass said, and the cost is paid oat of this sub- 
scription. The lowest sum paid to a priest for saying 
mass is half-a-crown. I was several times appointed 
treasurer to this Society, and upon two occasions paid as 
much as two pounds for different masses for the souls of 
the dead. 

The Vigil of All Souls is an evening on which the 
grossest superstition is practised, and the most ridiculous 
tales are told. I have frequently on this night heard the 
nuns say, ** O how anxiously the poor souls in purgatory 
are waiting for the office of the dead to be saidV adding 
a hope that such a one if still in purgatory would be 
released . Ther commence the office with most derated 
but misguided real to pray for the xepose of the dead ; 
and I have frequently heard of several who, m the ex- 
cited state of their imagination, have fancied they have 
seen little black objects which were souls escaped from 



CHAPTER VI. 

DEATH OF A PUPIL AT CHATEAUROUX. 

At the age of fourteen I returned to the convent of 
Amiens. A few days after my arrival I met with a 
serious accident, which kept me in bed for nearly three 
months. Many were the superstitious remedies used 
during this confinement, such as blessed medals, and 
water from St. Victoire's well ; and my recovery was at 
last attributed to the use of linen that had been touched 
by the dead hand of a saint — a relic held in great vene- 
ration by the Roman Catholics on the continent. My 
feelings revolt with horror, when I reflect on the shocking 
superstition of which I have been a witness and a 
partaker. 

Soon after this illness, my health requiring a warmer 
climate, I was again removed to another of the convent 
schools; this convent was at Chate&uroux, about fifty 
miles from Paris, where I stayed nearly a year. While 
there a circumstance occurred which I cannot forbear to 
mention. 

In the school was a young lady of reserved and rather 
melancholy disposition. She had early lost her mother 
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who was a Protestant, and had subsequently seen some 
of her Protestant relations. Her retiring and apparently 
distant habits, prevented her making a confidant of 
either nun or pupil. When opportunity afforded, she 
would retire alone to a distant part of the grounds. 
Anne, for that was her name, was not devout in the ob- 
servances of the Catholic religion, and never attended 
confession but when compelled by the rules of the con- 
vent, namely, at each Indulgence ; and sometimes even 
on these occasions she was dismissed by the priest be- 
cause she would not speak a word. 

At the time I was at Chate&uroux Anne was sixteen, 
and had been in the convent five years. A short time be- 
fore I left she was seized with inflammation of the lungs, 
which proved fatal. The week before her death it was 
deemed advisable that she should see her confessor, to 

which she had a great objection. Father P visited 

her, and appointed that afternoon to hear her confession. 

Before Father P arrived, Anne told sister A , 

the Infirmarian, that she did not intend to make any 
confession ; .and we were all assembled in the chapel to 
pray to the Virgin, that Anne might be induced to re- 
ceive worthily the last sacraments. I shall never forget 
the excitement of that day. Then I thought it a very 
sad event, but now I do not doubt that God had caused 
a purer light to shine upon her, and that she had, even 
amidst the darkness of Popish error, been a secret dis- 
ciple of Jesus. 

While we were in the oratory upon our knees, ^mauy 
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of us weeping, the Superioress entered apparently in 
great distress. " Pray for poor Anne. She will not 

confess. Father P has been entreating her for the 

last hour, and she will not answer a word. Promise the 
Blessed Virgin ten communions, make ten confessions 
and receive the communion ten times each, for the poor 
souls in purgatory, if she will grant your requests." Many 
were the communions promised, but those were of no 
avail, Anne remained resolute. All that she said was, 
" that she would confess to her uncle," who was a priest, 
" if she might see him." He was sent for, but when he 
was told of the affair he declined hearing her confession, 
as she had refused to confess to her appointed confessor. 
The Superioress told us that she was very anxious to 
confess to her uncle, but I doubt not that she wished to 
reveal to him the real state of her mind. 

The more I reflect on the conduct of this somewhat 
singular girl, the more I am convinced that she sought 
the forgiveness of her sins, solely through the blood of 
Christ. She died a few days after this exciting scene. 
Not any of the pupils visited her until an hour previous 
to her death, when we were all summoned to unite in 
prayer for the dying Anne. I, and five other pupils, 
with several of the community, remained by her bed 
side repeating prayers for the "agonizing." She. was 
insensible to all around her. One of the nuns placed 
in her hand a crucifix, and in a few minutes afterwards 
Anne expired. The priest intimated that her disregard 
of the sacrament had exposed her to the power of Satan, 
and long held up her example as a warning to us. 



i 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE NOVICIATE. 

Soon after this event I removed to Switzerland, where 
the community have a large convent, about a mile from 
Geneva. In this convent is the only noviciate of the 
Society. Novices are obliged by the rules of the Order 
to spend two years of strict retreat or noviceship. A 
separate wing of the building is set apart for the no- 
viciate, and is entirely distinct from that occupied by 
the pupils. 

The novices are superintended by two senior nuns, 
who are " Mistresses of Novices." Their business is to 
instruct and prepare the former for a life of implicit and 
slavish obedience. The novices are not permitted under 
any circumstances to speak to each other, or accept the 
most trifling article, even so much as a pin, without ex- 
press permission from the Reverend Mother or Mistress. 
They are treated quite as children, having no will of 
their own. Whatever their former rank or station in 
life, all, when required, are alike sent to perform the 
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most menial offices of the house. I have frequently 
seen novices brushing shoes, washing dishes, scouring 
rooms, cleaning the children's hair, &c. The occupa- 
tions that the nuns would prefer are purposely inter- 
dicted, and those to which they feel the greatest re- 
pugnance, enforced. This is done in order to break 
their will, and destroy all feelings of worldly import- 
ance. 

This discipline commences while they are postulants, 
and increases in rigour after they become novices. In 
my own case, drawing being a favourite pursuit, was the 
one which, when I became a postulant, I was not per- 
mitted to pursue. Such is the passive obedience re- 
quired ; and should any novice disobey the command of 
her Superior, the most humiliating penances are inflicted 
alike on postulant, novice, and nun. 

The two years' noviceship is spent in study, that the 
novices may be quite prepared for their future duties, 
viz. instructing the pupils of the school ; and they are 
inured to the practice of " religious obedience" and 
" holy poverty" by the humiliations before mentioned. 
The time they spend in other convents as novices is not 
reckoned into this period; so that some remain novices 
for four or five years, and sometimes longer. It is in 
this convent that novices are professed, that is, make 
their final vows. This is a most solemn and affecting 
scene. During my stay in this convent I saw six novices 
take the black veil, two of whom were not more than 
twenty years of age. 
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The ceremony of receiving the white veil rarely oc- 
curs in the convent of Carrouge. I shall take occasion 
to describe both hereafter. 

It may not perhaps be generally known, that as soon 
as a lady enters a religious community, she gives up the 
whole of her property to the Society. It is placed at 
the exclusive disposal of the foundress, for the benefit 
of the Order. The nuns do much more than support 
themselves by the education of the young, so that large 
sums are continually expended for the advantage of the 
Church. The Bishop or Vicar of the district in which 
the convent is situated, has power to call upon the Society 
for any sum he may deem requisite for the erection of a 
church or monastery, or for the support of the priest- 
hood. This power does not extend to the Sisterhood 
of Charity and Mercy, but is restricted to convents of 
education, so that the Church of Rome has resources 
amply sufficient for any proposed object. 

During my stay at Carrouge, I had a severe and almost 
fatal illness. I was afraid to die, because I thought 
I had performed no good works, or had not used any 
self-mortifications, to satisfy God for the punishment 
due to my sins (for I was not, up to this period, a strict 
devotee). I did not then know that the death of Christ 
had made full atonement, and that His blood could 
alone cleanse me from sin. 

On my recovery, I determined to consecrate myself 
to a life of holiness, by endeavouring to satisfy God 
with works of supererogation and strict penance ; and in 
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order to carry out this more effectually, I renewed my 
dedication to the Virgin, in the presence of the whole 
school. 

While I was at Carrouge, not less than twenty young 
ladies entered upon their noviceship, seven of whom 
had been my school companions. Three of them were 
converts to the Roman Catholic faith. One who was 

called Sister M B , had, while in the convent 

of Amiens, been my most intimate friend and companion, 
but when she became a " religieuse," all communication 
was forbidden, and she was not permitted to speak to 
me, though in the same convent, without permission, 
and then only on general topics ; for it is against the 
rules of the Society for novices or nuns to have any con- 
fidential conversations with any pupil, or with each other ; 
they are of course at liberty at any time to speak to their 
Superioress, she being the only one with whom they are 
allowed to hold private conferences. If a novice is seen 
speaking to a pupil on a subject unconnected with the 
duties of the school, it is immediately reported to the 
Superioress, and she has to undergo reproof or penance 
for this simple offence. It is made a point of conscience 
with every nun, novice, and postulant, to report all that 
she may hear. My conscience never being so tender on 
this point as others, I have now the pleasure of recol- 
lecting that I never brought any nun or novice into 
trouble. 

9 

Being once enjoined to relate the subject of some 
trifling discussion with one of the novices in the dor- 

f2 
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mitory, in which she was the faulty party, I refused to 
give the particulars. " You will be obliged to tell 
when you are a novice," said the nun who was sent to 

investigate the business. " Well, Mother A , I will 

wait till then," and so the matter terminated. 

Novices are strictly prohibited all unavoidable inter- 
course with their family and friends. They are only 
allowed to write to their parents once a year, and they 
never receive more than three or four letters. If more 
letters come for them they are kept back. All letters 
are sent to the Reverend Mother General, or her pro- 
vincial deputy, and opened and read by her before they 
are forwarded to the postulants, novices, or nuns ; and 
all letters written by them in reply, must be perused 
and sealed by her. 

When she is in another country, long delay often 
occurs in consequence ; and a letter from a dying parent 
may not be received till after his or her decease. I 
knew one novice, an only daughter, who did not hear of 
her mother's death till three months after it took place. 
The letter conveying the intelligence was written in 
Scotland, and sent to Carrouge, the head quarters of the 
Very Reverend Mother, who was at that time in Ireland. 
It was sent from Carrouge to Ireland, and after inspec- 
tion was forwarded to the bereaved daughter at Amiens. 
The letter was given to her as one of ordinary import, 
and she was expected to go about her customary duties 
immediately after its reception. This is a specimen of 
many similar circumstances which occur to my memory. 
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Should the Reverend Mother find anything in a letter 
that does not meet her approval, it is withheld, and its 
arrival remains unknown to its owner, unless it acci- 
dentally transpires at some future time. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TAKING THE WHITE VEIL. 

The winter months being so very severe in Switzerland 
and my health at that time in a very precarious state, 
my mother, with my medical attendant, deemed it ad- 
visable to remove me from the convent of Carrouge. 
My aunt, who had been with me a few months at Car- 
rouge, was then at Nice, and thither it was determined 
at once to send me. 

It was in October, 1841, that I reached the convent 
at Nice, where the Society had a large school, there 
being upwards of a hundred pupils. A few weeks after 
my arrival, four postulants were to be " professed," or to 
take the white veil. 

This ceremony I had frequently witnessed, but not 
having as yet described it, I may as well do so in brief. 
The ceremony is at all times most affecting and imposing. 
Before receiving the habit, the postulants commenced 
that series of rigid preparations and observances known 
by the term t€ retreat." For nine days they refrained 
from animal food, observed the fasts of the Church, and 
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maintained strict silence. Their emaciated counte- 
nances and melancholy expression, as we passed them 
in the cloistered walks, where they resorted occasionally 
for exercise and meditation, conveyed the impression of 
mental suffering. One of the four belonged to the 
noble and illustrious family of the Count de Belline. 
She was a sweet and amiable girl of somewhat pensive 
disposition. She never seemed to regain her spirits, 
and died nine months after her profession at the age of 
eighteen. 

On the evening previous to taking the veil they make 
their last general confession to the Bishop, he being the 
only one allowed, by the laws of the Church, to hear 
the general confessions of those who were to receive the 
veil. Great preparations were made, and every hand was 
employed. 

The chapel was decorated in its gorgeous attire, the 
neophytes remaining kneeling before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, as it is termed, until the first " nocturn," or the 
hour of midnight. They then retired to rest for a short 
time, to fit them for the solemn duties of the following 
day. 

The convent is quite a scene of gaiety, for the friends 
and relations of the neophytes are generally invited to 
be spectators of the scene. The presence of relatives is 
also frequently required to sign legal documents ; the 
interest of all property belonging to the novices being 
made over to the church : the principal is reserved till 
they take the black veil. 
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At seven o'clock the four novices received communion 
as usual, and at ten high mass was performed by the 
Bishop in the presence of a large assembly. After mass 
the community retired for a few minutes, and re-appeared 
with the four neophytes beautifully attired as brides, 
each attended by two pupils as bridesmaids, whose office 
was to raise her veil on her arrival at the steps of the 
sanctuary. The organ and choir then commenced the 
chaunt of " Dominus non sum dignus, &c." At the con- 
clusion the usual ceremonies were performed, and prayers 
repeated. 

The Reverend Mother General then presented the 
Bishop with the four habits, or dresses, which the no- 
vices were afterwards to wear. These he proceeded to 
bless, and then presented one to each postulant, at the 
same time cutting off a large lock of their hair. The 
four novices, who had taken the names of Sister Mary 
Stanislaus, Sister Mary Winifred, Sister Mary Clotille, 
and Sister Mary Magdalene, returned to the house car- 
rying their habits. While the choir were chanting the 
Litany of the Virgin, the novices were being dressed in 
their new habits by an appointed nun ; their hair was 
cut short round ; and when completely attired they re- 
turned, each carrying her bridal dress. After a few 
more prayers were repeated, the novices were asked if 
they finally renounced the world, and replied in the af- 
firmative. They then threw their dresses on the steps 
of the altar, and trampled upon them, this being figu- 
rative of trampling upon the things of the world. The 
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Bishop presented them with a crucifix and a rosary. 
After giving them the Benediction of the Sacrament in 
the usual form, the ceremony was concluded. The rest 
of the day was devoted to recreation and pleasure hy all 
parties. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MENTAL DISQUIETUDE. 

The festival of Christmas soon followed the profession 
of the novices. It is during this feast that the most 
profane idolatry is practised. 

A wax doll, representing the infant Jesus, was dressed 
in the most costly attire ; and a bed of satin, decorated 
with laces and wreaths of flowers. The Virgin's altar 
was erected, the covering being of velvet, embroidered 
with gold. The bed was placed in the centre of this 
altar with a large number of vases, &c, containing the 
most expensive flowers ; and wax tapers in silver candle- 
sticks and lustres added to the splendour of the scene. 

At the hour of twelve, immediately before the cele- 
bration of the fast mass, on Christmas morning, one of 
the nuns entered the chapel, and placed the Infant on 
the bed prepared for it. The candles were then lighted, 
and the whole of the community and pupils, permitted 
to attend this service, fell on their knees in adoration to 
the Infant, repeating the Litany of the infant Jesus. 
Mass was performed by the priests. 
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At that time I was often perplexed with the strange 
contradiction of adoration, for the altar of the Infant 
was to the right of the high altar, where is kept the 
consecrated Host. In passing the former, we bowed in 
adoration to the Infant doll, and again bowed in going 
before the high altar. I could not receive the idea of 
Christ being present as God in the form of wafer in the 
tabernacle and in the form of an Infant on the altar of 
the Virgin. 

In this convent there was an artificial tear upon the 
cheek of the wax image, it being customary in Italy to 
represent the infant Jesus as having been born with a 
tear of sorrow. 

Since that time I have frequently dressed the doll for 
this occasion, and this occupation was one of the very 
many circumstances that tended to shake my faith in the 
Romish doctrines. 

The chapel of the convent of Nice being open for 
public worship at stated periods, I had an opportunity 
of witnessing the spectacle of an Italian congregation, 
who, on entering the chapel for midnight mass, all 
knelt in adoration to the infant Jesus, as it were to pay 
him homage. I must not forget to mention that in the 
cross room we had an altar of the infant Jesus, which 
belonged exclusively to the young ladies. 

This doll representing the Infant remains on the 
altars until after the feast of the Epiphany ; and in this 
interval these altars are every night lighted, the same 
adoration paid, and the litany daily repeated. At the 
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time I was endeavouring to fulfil the resolutions I had 
made during my illness, I was, to the utmost of my 
power, strict in the observance of my religious duties, 
and sought every opportunity for self-denial and subjec- 
tion of my own will. I went to confession and commu- 
nion every fortnight, and also communicated on certain 
feasts, when indulgences are granted by the Church to 
those who worthily communicate; but with all these 
outward observances I never felt the happier : they 
rather increased my restlessness and fear of death, for I 
was at that period in a very precarious state of health. 
Sometimes in confession I named these fears to my con- 
fessor, who always replied that it was presumptuous in me 
to expect it otherwise, and that the constant fear of 
death was one of the crosses apportioned to all mankind. 
It was a circumstance that often created some surprise, 
that the " religieuses" should have such a dread of death. 
After I had entered the community as a postulant, I 
frequently heard several of the Society express a wish to 
die on certain days. Some would prefer Good Friday, 
because they could hope for more confidence; others 
would prefer one of the feasts of the Virgin, because 
they could better claim her intercession, and Catholics 
believe, that whatever the Virgin requests of her Son is 
immediately granted, and that no petition of hers is re- 
jected. 



CHAPTER X. 

REMOVAL TO MANOTTB. 

My uncle was, in the year 1842, removed by the Pope 
from his appointment of Vicar General, to that of Grand 
Vicar of Nice. 

The duties incident on this change of office required 
him to spend a greater portion of the year in travelling, 
and he, therefore, decided upon resigning his establish- 
ment of Amiens. This arrangement prevented mamma's 
longer stay with him, and she resolved upon entering 

the convent of as a boarder. Her feelings were 

of late years much inclined to the life of a " religieuse," 
but that was legally impossible so long as her children 
remained under age. 

The convent of Manotte was the one selected for 
mamma's future residence, being the most retired. She 
entered in 1843. When my health permitted it I joined 
her in this convent, and remained there till the time of 
her death, which occurred two years afterwards. 

This convent was the scene of two of the most me- 
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lancholy circumstances of my life — the last interview 
with my brother, and my dearest mamma's death. 

My relations, and also several of the nuns, had a 
great wish that I should become a nun; and for the 
furtherance of this object a Novena of thirty days to the 
Virgin was commenced, for the purpose of interceding 
with her that a vocation might be given me. 

When any particular object is desired, the Reverend 
Mother communicates it to all the convents of the 
Society, requesting them to commence a Novena to the 
Virgin or certain saints for so many days, varying from 
nine to thirty. This Novena is performed as follows : — 
perpetual adoration before the sacrament, the nuns being 
relieved in succession, and certain prayers repeated. The 
one used on this occasion is too long to transcribe. It 
is called " The thirty days Novena to the Virgin," and 
concludes thus : — " Oh ! glorious and ever blessed Virgin, 
comfort the hearts of thy supplicants by obtaining for 
us (specifying the request), and as we are persuaded our 
Divine Saviour knows thee as his beloved Mother to 
whom he can refuse nothing, let us speedily experience 
the efficacy of thy powerful intercession, according to 
the tenderness of thy maternal affections. Oh ! most 
Blessed Virgin, besides the object of our present petition, 
obtain for us, of thy dear Son our Lord and our God, a 
lively faith, firm hope, perfect charity, true contrition, a 
horror of sin, love of God and our neighbour, contempt 
of the world, and patience and resignation under the 
trials and afflictions of this life. Obtain likewise for us, 
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oh ! sacred Mother of God, the great gift of true perse- 
verance and the grace to receive the last sacraments 
worthily at the hour of death. Lastly, obtain we be- 
seech thee for the souls of our parents, brethren, relatives, 
and benefactors, both living and dead, life everlasting. 
Amen." 

The Novena was joined by most of the pupils of the 
school, but it was not for some time after that I was at 
all disposed to join the Society ; and then not so much 
from choice as from the peculiar circumstances in which 
I was placed as an orphan, that I was at all induced to 
enter on the first step of a " religieuse." 

Much as I have since regretted that first step, I cannot 
but look back upon it as one link in that chain of provi- 
dential circumstances which ended in my subsequent 
deliverance : since, but for that fuller insight into the 
system which I obtained as a postulant, I could not have 
been so thoroughly convinced of its absurdities and 
enormities. 



CHAPTEK XI. 



VISIT OF MY BROTHER. 



It was on a gloomy day, in the month of January, 1843, 
when my studies were interrupted by the agreeable in- 
telligence from my aunt that my uncle had returned from 
Home, and was then waiting to see me in the reception 
room. I was delighted and hastened to meet him. On 
going down the corridor I met my mamma; she was 
much agitated and passed quickly by me without speak- 
ing. On entering the room, I was much surprised to 
find my uncle accompanied by a young gentleman, and 
to me apparently a stranger. He rose to shake hands 
with me, evidently much excited. I repulsed him for 
(as I deemed it) freedom, and returned his salutation 
with a cool movement. 

He could no longer restrain himself, but exclaimed 
in the affectionate language of infant days, "Marie, 
don't you know me ?" These words instantly recalled 
him to my recollection, and convinced me that it was not 
the voice of a stranger. No ; it was that of my dear 
and only brother whom I had not seen for nine years. 
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He had returned from Rome for the purpose of bidding 
mamma and myself farewell, before making the vows of 
a Jesuit priest. 

It was a final parting in this world, though I little 
thought it at the time. He died the following year. 
Mamma and I remained in ignorance of our loss till a 
month after his death. This interview lasted only three 
hours, for the next morning he left with another priest 
for Rome, and was professed a3 a novice at Santa del a 
Pedr6, on the feast of the Purification, which occurs in 
the month of February. I felt the separation from him 
after this meeting more keenly than before. This visit 
was very trying to mamma. Her inability to suppress 
her feelings would not allow her to be present on our 
first interview. This accounted for her agitation in the 
corridor, and it renewed her maternal anxiety on his ac- 
count. 



G 



CHAPTER XII. 

RELIGIOUS DOUBTS. 

It was soon after my brother's visit, that the subject of 
the Eucharist began to occupy my attention. The doc- 
trine which enforces that Jesus is present in body and 
soul in the wafer, and that all communicants partake in 
reality of his flesh and blood, was of all the tenets of 
Popery to me the most fearful. 

The doubts thus raised I then believed to be a tempta- 
tion of Satan, and endeavoured as much as possible to 
dismiss them from my mind, but without success. Some- 
times when receiving communion I have recoiled with 
horror, when the priest removed the "Host" from the 
" ciborium." I trembled at the thought that it was 
Jesus Christ in his body and blood that the celebrant 
held in his hands ; and when he put the wafer in my 
mouth I shuddered, at the idea of a creature eating his 
Creator. I cannot now write it without the same im- 
pression. 

At this period I began to enquire (a subject that had 
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never occurred to me before) why the priests drank the 
wine, or (as Catholics believe) the blood of Christ in the 
form of wine ; and why the chalice or cup was withheld 
from the laity. These, in the first instance, being rather 
a matter of inquiry than of doubt, I did not mention 
them to my confessor, but asked my parent, who was dis- 
pleased with my curiosity and reproved me for my inqui- 
sitiveness. I was not satisfied with this rebuke, but 
shortly after named it again to her and my aunt ; the 
reply was, " that I reasoned too much, and that I ought 
not to question the authority of the Church, she being 
our only guide, and that whatever she arranged or com- 
manded was right ; " and they concluded this lecture by 
hoping I would not again ask curious and improper 
questions. But though I refrained from pressing this 
subject further, I could not forbear pondering it over in 
my mind. 

On going one day to my little sacristy, (the sacristan 
being the place where I kept the ornaments for the 
altars) I found a little book, whether placed accident- 
ally or intentionally by mamma I do not know. It was 
a short life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. In the early 
part of her life she had experienced the same suggestions 
of Satan (as they were termed in this book), but escaped 
this snare by submitting her own will and opinion ; — and 
suffering herself to be entirely guided by the authority 
of the Church, attained to eminent sanctity, and the 
close of her life was distinguished by many miracles. 
I read this book with great interest ; and it, for a time, 

g2 
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had the desired effect in stifling those convictions of the 
truth that had just begun to dawn on my darkened un- 
derstanding. I continued to follow in the same round 
of religious observances, often frequented confession and 
communion, but my heart constantly sighed after some- 
thing it seemed to want, and was not truly at ease. 
My wandering and sometimes agitated mind could not 
find any object on which to rest. I *was a stranger to 
that peace revealed in the simple truths of the gospel, 
for among the votaries of the Romish faith the Scrip- 
tures are but little known. The attempt to teach religion 
without the Bible, and to raise the decisions of the Pope 
and council above those of the inspired volume, demands 
from her devotees the surrender of their judgment and 
will to her authority. 

I have met with several young Catholic pupils on the 
continent who have been altogether ignorant of the ex- 
istence of such a book, and was myself ten years of age 
before I understood the meaning of the word Scrip- 
tures. I had imagined them to be a mere record of 
the councils of the Church. The latter are instilled be- 
times into the minds of the young, but nothing is said 
to them of the Word of God, which all are alike com- 
manded to search for themselves. 

In the convent schools of England there is an abridge- 
ment of the leading characters mentioned in the sacred 
writings, but even this poor apology for the Bible is 
withheld from the continental convents ; for it was not 
till I came to England, at twelve years of age, that I 
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was aware of such a one being used. In the Missal it 
is true there are several selections from the Bible for the 
different feasts for the day, but these are shockingly per- 
verted statements ; and, such as they are, children are 
not permitted to use a Missal for some time after their 
first communion, — the devotions for mass being the 
prayer-book used by them at that service. I have for 
years known that frequently Protestants bring a Bible 
with them, but when the nuns examine their trunks, 
before allowing them to be removed to their appropriate 
places, take this and every book from them. It is con- 
sidered to contain heretical sentiments. So careful is 
the Society of any of these entering the convent, that 
on one occasion a Protestant History of England, which 
for a time had remained unobserved, was discovered by 
a nun and found to contain Protestant sentiments ; it 
was instantly burnt, and the young English lady was 
severely punished. This is but one of the many similar 
circumstances I have witnessed on the continent. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
mamma's death. 

Having already alluded to the melancholy circumstance 
of my brother's death, I shall briefly go on to state, that 
this severe dispensation was soon followed by a still 
heavier bereavement. 

My dear mamma had long been suffering from an affec- 
tion of the heart ; the shock of my brother's death had 
caused an acute and serious attack of this disease ; she 
rallied for a little time, but all my fond hopes of her 
recovery were soon to be blasted. I was not informed 
of her danger, or at least the improbability of her re- 
storation, until the night before she wished to bid me 
adieu. On the following morning I was summoned to 
her room, to see her for the last time previous to her 
receiving the last sacraments. She had felt much, and 
keenly, the distressing situation in which I should be 
placed as an orphan; and also the impossibility there 
was of my residing under the protection of my uncle's 
paternal roof, as that would be forbidden by the laws 
of the Church, after the death of my parent. 
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This increased her desire for me to become a religieuse, 
and she knew that everything would be done by the 
Society, and by my uncle, to meet this vocation. In 
several conversations with me during her illness she 
expressed this wish, and the happiness it would afford 
her in her dying hour, to be assured that I had deter- 
mined upon this as my future course. I accordingly 
promised her one day that I would try the life of a nun, 
but preferred waiting at least two years before I entered 
as a postulant. This promise I fulfilled, though it cost 
me considerable sacrifice of feeling and principle. 

The morning of the day previous to that of her death, 
I was summoned to her bedside, and was told that my 
parent desired to take a final leave, as all distractions 
are avoided by Catholics after partaking of the last sa- 
craments ; and she was so weak, that, with the peculiar 
character of her disease, the least excitement might have 
proved fatal. She was not able to say much, further 
than giving me her maternal advice if I should return 
to the world ; but at the same time expressed the satis- 
faction she felt on leaving me with the impression of 
my becoming a nun. She desired me to pray for the 
repose of her soul, and begged of me to unite my pe- 
titions for the repose of the souls of my father and 
brother, for whom I must frequently hear mass (that is, 
offer it up on their behalf), by communicating on the 
anniversaries of their respective deaths, and enjoined me 
to have as many masses offered as were possible for me 
to obtain. 
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None but those who have witnessed the restless ex- 
pression of a dying person clinging to this last delusive 
hope of remission in the grave, can picture the agonizing 
look of my beloved parent, when she clasped my hand, 
saying, " Promise me, you will do this." Oh ! that I 
could then have directed her to that Saviour whose 
merits alone could save, and whose blood could cleanse 
from sin. But I was then ignorant of these sacred 
truths, and in my misguided zeal promised to do as she 
required. This promise I kept until the Spirit of God 
convinced me of the wickedness of the doctrine of pur- 
gatory. 

I did not see my beloved parent again ; she died the 
following night. Masses were celebrated for her by my 
uncle and several other priests to whom my uncle had 
sent, and these are continued yearly. My deceased 
parent was interred five days after her death, in the 
church of St. Jose, Manotte*. 

After my dear mamma's interment, it was decided 
that I should remain in the Society as a pupil until en- 
tering as a postulant, and should also reside, as usual, 
in the same convent with my aunt. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DIFFICULTIES ABOUT PURGATORY. 

I remained at Manott£ for a fortnight after this be- 
reavement. The next place I visited was the convent of 
E , in the south of France, one that I had not be- 
fore seen. It is in the vicinity of Lyons, and had then 
been recently commenced. 

Owing to some circumstances for which I could not 
account, my aunt remained but six weeks with me. I 
was left behind, without any previous notice of her 
leaving; but on account of the depression and loneli- 
ness I felt after my late bereavement, I prevailed upon 
the Reverend Mother to allow me to return to Manott^, 
where my aunt was again staying. 

About this period I began to feel a desire, or rather 
curiosity, to see a Bible; for it was by little things 
that God gradually led me to see the system of iniquity 
until He thoroughly convinced me, by His holy Spirit, 
of the shocking enormities practised and enforced. I 
could not satisfy my mind with the mysterious doctrine 
of the Eucharist, and was much perplexed with the 
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subject of purgatory ; for my parent's death had caused 
me to think more about it. 

I continued to offer up prayers daily for the repose of 
her soul. I thought, suppose she were not out of pur- 
gatory before the death of those who were interested in 
her happiness, would she have to endure longer torments 
because there was no one to pray for masses, and to offer 
up prayers for her. This suggestion distressed me 
greatly, for I thought others might fail to remember her 
in their petitions. Then again it struck me very forcibly 
that I might go on praying for her, and getting masses 
said for her, and still continue to feel unhappy about 
her, when at the same time she might have been re- 
leased from purgatory, and I ignorant of it. I might 
have spent thousands of pounds, had they been in my 
possession, for this purpose, and still be no wiser ; per- 
haps one mass would have released her, and yet hundreds 
of masses would probably be offered up for her; the 
thought occurred to me — if these are of avail and ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God, what becomes of them, 
for it will not benefit mamma if she is in heaven. 

With these reflections, I thought how much I should 
like to see what the Bible stated on the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, feeling assured that if I could only read that 
book from which the priests had their authority, my 
mind would be fully satisfied. All that I then wished 
was, just to read that part that treated on purgatory, 
little dreaming that there was no such doctrine taught 
in the simple Word of God. 
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Oh ! if there is one perversion greater than another 
in the Church of Rome, it is that of purgatory ; it is 
by that she strengthens and supports this system of 
iniquity. The very idea of a man bartering, as it were, 
the souls of his fellow-creatures is horrible; for the 
rich, who can give large sums of money, are soon re- 
leased from their torments ; but the poor, who are not so 
fortunate as to get any humane person to assist them, 
their souls must remain a longer period in the place of 
sorrow. 

On mentioning these subjects one day, in the way of 
question, how it was that masses must be paid for, it 
being no more trouble to the priest, as he would have to 
say mass just the same if he was not paid ; — the answer 
given me was, that the Bible declared that " Alms made 
an atonement for sin." This passage I have now dis- 
covered to be no part of the inspired writings, it being 
a quotation from the Apocrypha, which is not any part 
of them. I was also told that the overplus of masses 
offered for deceased relatives were referred to the account 
of the donor, so that they would avail for them when 
dead. 

I have frequently heard instances in which persons 
have paid, during their life-time, large sums of money 
yearly for different objects, with the prospect of having 
the sacrifice of the mass offered on their decease. It is 
this doctrine that embitters the dying hour, as it leaves 
them destitute of that hope of immediate happiness in 
the presence of their Saviour, which the Protestant is 
taught in the Scriptures to entertain. 
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It is binding on every penitent to confess sins of 
" thought, word and deed ;" it was therefore a duty to 
mention my views of one of the first questions in the 
examinations of conscience, which is, " Have you any 
thought against your faith, and have you wilfully en- 
tertained thoughts tending to heretical sentiments ? " 
I named to my confessor the thoughts that occurred to 
me, and expressed a wish that he would solve my diffi- 
culties on this point. I asked him if he would allow me 
to have a Bible for a short time, thinking it the best 
plan to arrive at a satisfactory statement ; but his reproof 
1 shall never forget. He said, " that if the Church had 
thought it requisite or profitable for her children to 
allow them to read the Bible indiscriminately, they would 
have done so ; but the Church, to whom God has given 
all power, and whom Christ had promised to be with to 
the end of the world and teach her all truth, seeing 
that men ' wrested the Scriptures to their own destruc- 
tion,' wisely limited the disposal of them to her priests, 
who were the only depositaries of them." 

I felt somewhat perplexed at this rebuke, and thought 
it very strange that the Word of God could lead men to 
destruction, and I wept at so stern a rebuke, for I was 
both miserable and discontented with all my religious 
performances, and was very unhappy in consequence of 
my beloved parent's death. I felt desolate and without 
any hope upon which I could really rest. 

There is one circumstance that occurs to my memory 
in reference to purgatory, that perhaps will serve to 
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show the peculiar views I took upon one subject. The 
Romish church asserts, " that all persons go to purgatory 
who have not in this world satisfied God for the tempo- 
ral punishments due to sin, but the eternal punishment 
of which sins have been remitted by sacraments of pe- 
nance ; that is, they have been by absolution and the 
sacraments absolved from mortal guilt, but die in a ve- 
nial state." A question occurred to me in reference to 
those persons who would be living at the day of judg- 
ment that were not in a state of mortal sin, yet, accord- 
ing to the Romish doctrine, will not go to heaven, until 
they have been purified from their guilt, without purga- 
tory. How, I asked myself, could they be released, for 
no masses had been said for them ? this appeared a great 
mystery to me. I asked one of my confessors this 
question, hear the absurdity of his reply ; " That the 
Church supposed God would cause them to feel as much 
and great torments in a few minutes as years spent in 
purgatory." It was by such absurd replies as these that 
all my important queries were answered; but as the 
Spirit of God continued to enlighten and convince me 
of the glaring errors of Popery, these evasive answers 
failed to satisfy me. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE DYING NTJN. 

The great test of religion is in a dying hour, when all 
human efforts cease to avail the expiring victim. Should 
this book fall into the hands of any who may be tempted 
to be drawn aside by the fascinations and delusions of 
Popery, and be persuaded voluntarily to resign the 
liberty of a Gospel dispensation for the bondage of the 
Romish priesthood ; to such I could with all earnestness 
(as one who has tried and proved it in all its observances 
both with sincerity and zeal) urge them to reflect ere 
they take the final step. Let the painful history of one, 
of whose life and dying hours I was a witness, make as 
great an impression on their minds as it did on mine ; 
for from this sad scene I may note my first real convic- 
tions of the errors of the Church of Rome, and my sub- 
sequent conversion to God. I have before stated that I 
had a great fear of death, and many times when I have 
laid down to sleep I have been terrified lest I should die 
before morning. It was the idea of suffering in purga- 
tory, and the fears I had that masses should not be 
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offered up for me, as I had not property to devote to that 
purpose. During this mental suffering the death of one, 
to whom I am alluding, increased my difficulties. 

E. A. W was a native of England, and daughter 

of Protestant parents ; she became a convert to the 
Romish faith. This event was soon followed by her 
entering our Society as a postulant, and in three years 
after she made vows which irrevocably bound her for life. 
The devotedness and enthusiasm with which Mother 
Stanislaus pursued the rigid observance of every duty, 
her zeal and outward piety, combined with a naturally 
amiable disposition, gave her the appellation of " perfect 
saint." I often wished I had arrived at that perfec- 
tion she appeared to have attained. 

In three of the convents I had visited she had been 
one of the mistresses. At the period of which I write, 
we were at the convent of Manott£. I was much at- 
tached to her, and this attachment, as far as convent 
rules would permit it, was reciprocal. 

That winter she was seized with consumption, and 
lingered for some time. During the last few weeks 
of her life, her fear of death and mental agitation in- 
creased. All attempts to familiarise her with the 
approaching event proved unavailing; as soon as the 
subject was referred to (for I frequently said to her, 
" Mother Stanislaus, when you get to heaven will you 
pray for me") she would burst into tears, and tell me 
that I should need to pray for her that she might be re- 
leased from purgatory. 
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Being at this time, through ill health, unable to pursue 
my studies, I was often the companion of Mother Stanis- 
laus in the infirmary, and frequently for exercise at- 
tended her in the day time, and assisted her in repeating 
the " rosary," and read with her the " devotions for the 
sick." But there was not that desire in Mother Stanis- 
laus for the different prayers to be repeated that I have 
witnessed in other Catholics ; on the contrary, I have 
had to remind her to repeat her beads, to which some- 
times she replied " I am too tired, you say them for 
my intention." 

Owing to her fearful anticipations of death, the Re- 
verend Mother had, as a great favour, obtained a crucifix 
that had been blessed purposely by the Pope for a 
happy death. It is customary for all the nuns to keep 
one against this period; but it was thought if poor 
Mother Stanislaus had one blessed expressly for her, it 
would inspire her with confidence. My uncle took the 
crucifix to the Pope, and was present during the cere- 
mony of blessing. He immediately forwarded it to 
Manott£, with a small present of beads and medals for 
myself; among which was a seal of the Pope's, called 
the " Agnus Dei,"* or consecrated wax, sealed with the 
holy seal of the Church, to preserve me in all danger. 
My aunt, who was then Superioress, told me to take 
the cross and also mj uncle's letter respecting it, and 
read it to Mother Stanislaus. I was much elated at 

* This wax is consecrated in the first year of the Pope's accession. 
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receiving this commission, sincerely rejoicing to think 
that I could in any way add to her comfort, for I loved 
her very dearly. 

When I entered the room for the first time that 
morning I was shocked to find so great a change in her 
appearance. I went up to her bedside and exclaimed, 
" Oh, Mother Stanislaus, the crucifix is come, and I 
have brought it to you ; it is blessed purposely for you, 
that you may have a happy death ; are you not pleased ?" 
But what a look and answer to my question. She raised 
her expressive and then ghastly face towards me, and 
pushing from her my hand which held the crucifix, said, 
" Marie, I have done wrong ; the religion I have em- 
braced and followed will not support me in a dying 
hour." She then sank upon her pillow and wept bit- 
terly. I tried to pacify her, but it was of no avail : she 
continued to weep : I had soon after to leave the room. 
I gave my aunt an account of the interview. I was not 
allowed to see her again. She died the next morning. 

I could not shake off this melancholy scene from my 
mind : it haunted me by day and by night. I thought 
if she who was so holy and devoted, and who tried the 
Catholic religion to the uttermost, found it would not 
support her in a dying hour what was I to do ? 

One of the nuns told me that Mother Stanislaus was 
not conscious of what she said : — that her mind was weak 
through protracted suffering. This for a time quieted 
my fears, but my disquietude soon returned. The sa- 
craments of penance became wearisome, and daily more 

H 
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repulsive. I no longer felt the same anxious desire as 
formerly of frequenting the confessional, for my impres- 
sion then was, that it was no use mortifying and denying 
myself every gratification if it would not render me 
happier when I came to die than Mother Stanislaus. 
Then I reflected upon one dear to me, now no more, 
who disowned religion altogether, and became a follower 
of Voltaire, and I ceased to wonder at the unhappy cir- 
cumstance. 

I cannot refrain from praising God with heartfelt 
gratitude, that He did not leave me, but wonderfully 
preserved me from every kind of scepticism, and led me 
to embrace the truth as it is in Jesus ; and, strange as it 
may appear, I can but acknowledge the mercy and pro- 
vidence of God in permitting me to remain for so long a 
time with the community in this state of mind, for had 
I then left the convent, I fear the consequences would 
have been fatal to my soul's best interests, for I should 
most probably have imbibed, secretly, infidel sentiments. 
I still entertained the idea that the Protestant religion was 
erroneous, for that had been early instilled in my mind, 
and I had not seen anything in most of the Protestant 
pupils to prepossess me in its favour. I can now account 
for the want of piety and devotion when they enter the 
convent. Had they been children well and religiously 
trained, they would not have been placed in so dange- 
rous a situation. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ENTERING THE COMMUNITY. 



It was considered as quite decided that I should enter 
the community as a postulant, preparatory to taking the 
veil of a novice, and my studies and pursuits were di- 
rected to that object. I felt unhappy when I thought of 
the subject : I could not reconcile myself to the life of a 
religieuse in that undecided state of mind. 

It was in the month of November, i 846, when I ar- 
rived at the age of twenty-one, a period I had previously 
fixed upon as the time of my joining the Order. A few 
days after my birthday I received a letter from my uncle, 
stating his wish, now that I was no longer a minor, to 
decide upon any future course ; and he reminded me of 
my dear mamma's dying request, and enforced upon me 
the blessedness of a life devoted to God and his Church. 
He also suggested the happiness it would afford me, if 
by sanctity and mortification I should satisfy Divine 
justice for the sins of my parents, and be the means of 
sooner releasing them from purgatory. Several other 
inducements were mentioned, and his letter concluded 
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with the promise that every thing would be done on his 
part to meet all arrangements. 

I was convinced that this was a crisis. I could not 
bear the idea of leaving many to whom I was much at- 
tached, having spent nearly my whole life with them, 
nor could I decide to be a nun. I could not remain 
much longer as a pupil, and I had not courage to retract 
my promise, nor could I again postpone it. I had no 
female relations, with the exception of my aunt, to 
whom I could look, for needed maternal care and counsel; 
and I had seen but little of the world and its customs, 
having, since the age of seven, spent only two years out 
of the convent, which circumstance I have before men- 
tioned, so that I was placed in a peculiarly trying posi- 
tion. I had no home, for the laws of my uncle's 
Order prevented his receiving me (after a certain age) 
under his protection. This privilege only extends in 
particular cases to sisters and brothers. 

This consideration greatly influenced me to try the 
life of a religieuse, and I was further influenced by the 
thought that I need not take the veil after my probation 
as postulant if I did not like a convent life, or in the 
event of my mind continuing harrassed with doubts. 

I did not foresee the difficulties that would await me 
in escaping from this first step of a cloistered life. When 
once a poor misguided devotee is drawn into the snare 
laid to entrap her, and her property and energies to the 
service of the Church, difficult and dangerous is it to 
escape ; indeed, on the continent, it is almost impossible 
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for a man to extricate himself from it, much more a 
woman; it is a dangerous experiment for any one to try 
with the intention of abandoning it, should they not like 
the life of a nun, for they are wholly in the power of the 
Church. 

Such is the entire secrecy of the proceedings, that the 
Superiors could send any nun away ; no inquiries would 
be instituted by the other members of the Society, nor 
would any, but the parties implicated, be the least aware 
what had become of the missing person. A nun might 
be imprisoned, and none but those who authorised it 
would be privy to the affair. Neither can we expect 
them to shrink from any act of this kind, when their 
religion teaches them that they render God services by 
preventing a heretic from contaminating others with his 
heresy. 

The festival of Christmas drew near, when it was 
expected I should, with five others, be received as postu- 
lant, and for this purpose I was removed to Paris. The 
kindness of the nuns, their congratulations, and the 
joyous circumstances attending one joining the com- 
munity, lulled my fears and doubts for the time. My 
confessor had tried to persuade me that all my previous 
doubts were suggested by Satan, who was making a last 
effort to prevent my becoming a religieuse. He told 
me that they were marked temptations, and if I con- 
quered them, he did not doubt that my future life would 
be eminent for sanctity ; and further stated, that he was 
convinced mine was a great vocation, or else the devil 
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would not thus assault me. I was in this way flattered, 
instead of being told how truly sinful I was by nature 
and practice, and that I could not perform a pure work 
in the sight of that Being who is too holy to behold in- 
iquity. I was told that my previous good works and 
life had merited the approbation of God, who had by the 
mouth of His priests declared unto me a vocation. 

With these feelings and views, I began to prepare for 
the approaching ceremony. I entered with the others 
on my retreat for three days. This season I shall ever 
remember. I would have sacrificed anything so that I 
might have retracted ; for during this retirement I had 
opportunities of seriously reflecting upon what I was 
doing : and on looking back on the past three years, I 
felt that I was augmenting my misery so long as I was 
not convinced that the Church of Rome was the true 
one. I felt, too, that I was adding to my difficulties in 
enquiring into the Romish faith, and I could not really 
believe that such a step was meritorious. But it was 
too late to decide otherwise, and I could not then have 
given satisfactory reasons for my withdrawment. 

The 2nd of January, 1847, was the day on which I en- 
tered as a postulant. This ceremony was not particularly 
imposing, all attractions of this kind being reserved till 
the period of receiving the white veil. I and my five com- 
panions were dressed in white muslin. On the conclu- 
sion of mass we adjourned to the outside of the chapel 
door. Each one knocked at the door. The priest and 
Reverend Mother answered by opening it, demanding 
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our business. Each one requested admission, in the 
usual form. We were then led up by the priest and 
Reverend Mother to the sanctuary, and on our knees pre- 
sented the scissors to the priest, who in return cut off a 
small lock of our hair. He then gave to each postulant 
a rosary ; and, blessing us, we returned to our rooms to 
change our dress to that of a postulant, which was a 
black one. This ceremony is more private than the pro- 
fession of novices, it being performed in the presence 
only of a few invited friends. 

My uncle, on our return to the chapel attired as postu- 
lants, performed the Benediction service ; the day was 
spent in enjoyment with both nuns and pupils. I was, 
or the first time, admitted to eat with the community ; 
and though I had been so long a resident in the convent 
I was quite a stranger to their customs and ceremonies 
at table. When I saw the novice present the book upon 
her knees at supper, my feelings revolted at this humili- 
ating posture ; but how much more did I feel it when I 
was shortly after required to do the same. I had not at 
all contemplated the slavery or hardship of a nun's life, 
for the pupils are quite ignorant of the humiliating 
penances they have frequently to perform. I was told 
that evening by the Reverend Mother that I must now 
begin to practise holy obedience, which implied I must 
do everything I was told to do without any reasons being 
given, and must not do anything without permission. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

DESCRIPTION OF A CONVENT LIFE. 

The next morning I was aroused by a lay sister at four 
o'clock ; and half an hour after I joined the nuns in pro- 
cession to chapel. We spent an hour on our knees in 
silent meditation ; at half-past five a third bell tolled 
the " Angelus." The following prayers are always re- 
peated during the tolling of this bell : — " The angel of 
the Lord declared unto Mary ; and she conceived of the 
Holy Ghost. Hail Mary, &c." " Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord." " Be it done unto me according to thy 
Word." 

" Hail Mary, &c. 

" And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
Hail Mary, &c. 

" May the souls of the faithful departed rest in peace. 
Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord, and may per- 
petual light shine upon them. Glory be to the Father, 
&c. 

"Remember, oh! most Holy Virgin, that no one," 
&c. &c. 
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After the angelus the nuns hastened totheir appointed 
duties until the hour of mass, which is generally at seven 
o'clock. I had now my seat with the community, and 
joined them in procession to the chapel. At eight break- 
fast was served in the refectory. I was the first of the 
postulants that was called to read the lecture during 
breakfast, it being the duty of novices or postulants to 
read at meals. The book was given me by one of the 
senior nuns, who told me I was to take it to the Re- 
verend Mother, and present it in the usual form on my 
knees, and must also ask for her blessing. I felt very 
reluctant to do this before about forty of the Society, 
but after a great struggle with my feelings I did as I 
was desired. The Reverend Mother then blessed me, 
and making the sign of the cross over me she returned 
the book opened in the part assigned me to read. I had 
then to commence by making the sign of the cross. I 
continued reading until permission was given me to 
cease, and then took my own breakfast ; not a word was 
spoken by either novice or nun, the strictest silence 
being observed. That day two of the postulants were 
sent to Amiens. 

A little circumstance occurred in the morning that 
will serve to show how much the will is sacrificed. On 
going to wash my hands, as usual, I was told I could 
not do that without permission from another professed 
nun. I was strictly prohibited from speaking to any 
novice or fellow postulant without leave from my Supe- 
rior. My first occupation was to ring the bell for the 
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different prayers and arrangement of the young ladies' 
classes, &c At a quarter before twelve we were again 
summoned to the chapel to make our " examen" of con- 
science : this lasts till twelve. At a quarter before one 
the angelus was tolled : this was the signal for dinner. 
The dinner was served in the refectory, the nuns walking 
in procession, followed by the novices and the other pos- 
tulants, with myself walking last On the signal being 
given we each took our appointed places, the postulants 
sitting next to the Reverend Mother, this being always 
their privilege at dinner. No cloth was laid on the table, 
each one was provided with a napkin in which were 
enclosed a knife and fork, spoon and goblet. These 
napkins were tied with pieces of tape, bearing the names 
of the separate members of the community. The din- 
ner was served by Reverend Mother in strict silence. 
At this meal was daily read the life of the saint com- 
memorated on each day of the year in the Roman calen- 
dar and the Roman martyrology, varying in length to the 
supposed sanctity of the saint. When dinner was con- 
cluded we each wiped our knife and fork, &c., and 
folded them in our napkins. These were only cleaned 
once a week, without any consideration of their being 
used sometimes two or three times a week for fish. This 
was most repulsive to me, and I have frequently been 
reproved for my want of mortification when I have been 
seen to put my knife down with disgust. 

After dinner, when the signal was given, we all rose, 
made the sign of the cross twice, and then adjourned to 
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the chapel in the usual procession, where we remained 
for a quarter of an hour, and proceeded again to the 
refectory for recreation. During this hour, the nuns are 
generally very merry, and on this day were particularly 
so. The Reverend Mother appeared to be very lively 
and affectionate towards us. Being always a favourite 
in the convent, she bade me to sit on a stool at her 
feet, saying, " I was now her child," for she had 
promised my dear departed mother she would be a 
parent to me ; and I must say, that to this time, she 
had fulfilled her promise. The nuns were all very kind 
to me, and congratulated me on the great benefits be- 
stowed upon me, and dwelt much upon the happy state 
of a cloistered life ; but with all this I felt sad, and 
longed to join my young companions, who were then 
playing on the grounds opposite. I wished again to 
feel unfettered and free from that great restraint which 
I was, and should be subject to. Though I had been 
an entire resident in the convent for thirteen years, and 
an occasional one for two years, I had not the most dis- 
tant idea of the nuns being kept under such restraint 
and obedience. None but those who are partakers of it 
can at all imagine the slavery, if I may so speak, to 
which they are subject. No despotic sceptre is more 
arbitrary than that of the Reverend Mother's authority 
and power : her word, and that of her Provincial, are 
law ; the neglect of which, as I have before stated, ex- 
poses the delinquent to the most humiliating punish- 
ment. Should the conversation at recreation lead to 
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what she may disapprove, she immediately calls them 
to silence ; they then lose their recreation : no one dares 
appeal against it. Speaking of confessions or confessors 
is strictly prohibited : not the slightest allusion may be 
made to it : the reason of this I could never solve, and 
it still remains to me a perfect mystery. To ask if a 
certain priest is a Jesuit is also forbidden; and no 
member of the Society is allowed to speak of that body, 
with the exception of the Reverend Mother. Of course 
there were priests Jesuits, individually known to us ; of 
them we might speak, but not allude to the Jesuits as 
a body. 

The recreation was concluded by the tolling of the 
bell, which first tolled a few minutes before the hour 
was past. We all continued talking till the second bell 
rang, when all rose and made the sign of the cross : this 
is always done at the commencement and close. We 
then knelt down, and turning our faces to the image 
of the Virgin, repeated an Ave Marie and Pater Noster, 
and afterwards proceeded to our appointed duties. 

I went that afternoon to the music room, to sit during 
the pupils practising, and likewise to attend to the ring- 
ing of the bell, for the different arrangement of the 
classes in the school are summoned by this bell. On 
this afternoon I lost my fellow postulants ; one was sent 
to England, another to Nice. I heard of all taking the 
veil but one : the reason assigned for her omission was, 
that bad health prevented her. One of this number 
died two months after her profession. I was not per- 
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mitted to see my young companions before leaving, nor 
was I aware of their departure until supper, — such is the 
entire secrecy of their proceedings. 

At four in the evening a bell tolled for prayer. The 
same prayers were repeated as were used at nine in the 
morning. On the continent we have not tea at five, as 
in England, but take supper at six or a little after. At 
five the angelus was tolled, and immediately after the 
nuns went into lecture. I was told to retire to the 
chapel, for private meditation. I found this a great 
relief to my burdened feelings, for I felt the strict 
silence and restraint to be most irksome to my naturally 
lively disposition ; everything so dull and monotonous, 
compared with the hilarity of my schoolfellows ; and I 
bitterly repented the step I had taken, and found great 
relief to my depressed spirits in a flood of tears. 1 
then repeated the rosary for the benefit of the souls of 
my dear and deceased relatives, and then joined the 
community at supper. Being the only postulant the 
book was given to me. After presenting it to the Re- 
verend Mother in the usual form, I commenced read- 
ing : it was the life of St. Alphonsus Rodriquez, a lay 
brother of the Society of St. Ignatius Loyola. On com- 
ing to one of the absurd anecdotes, in which this saint's 
life abounds, I could not refrain from laughing. The 
Reverend Mother, who could not forbear smiling, seeing 
me so much amused, silently gave the signal for one of 
the novices to take the book from me and finish the 
reading. I was not reproved for this, but was teased 
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about it at recreation. After supper we retired to the 
chapel for a quarter of an hour; some went to the 
young ladies to serve their supper and conduct them 
to chapel for night prayers. At seven the bell again 
rang for recreation. The nuns who are appointed to 
see the pupils in bed, lose a greater portion of their 
evening's enjoyment. When assembled for recreation, 
one of the nuns said to me, " Oh ! Marie ; so you 
laughed at poor St. Alphonsus. I wonder what you 
will think when you read of his eating rotten eggs in 
obedience to his superiors." I replied by saying, " I 
would not have done it." At this reply the whole of 
the community laughed heartily, exclaiming, "You 
don't know what it is to practice religious obedience." 
In this way the hour was spent. 

At eight o'clock the complins, or night prayer bell, 
was rung. There was something very solemn in this part 
of the day's duties : the nuns all in procession, veiled in 
black, and the novices with their white veils and caps, 
diversified the scene ; and with heads hung down and 
slow step walked into the chapel. A novice repeated 
the night prayers, — all the community responding, — the 
Litany of Saints, a portion of which is as follows, viz. : — 
two prayers were daily repeated to the sacred hearts of 
Jesus and Mary. While these prayers were being said, 
two extra candles were lighted, and placed opposite the 
pictures of the two hearts. The one on the right of the 
high altar was a picture of the heart of Jesus encircled 
in a crown of thorns, and the one to the left, was the 
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heart of Mary with a sword pierced through. The 
prayer repeated to the heart of Mary was, " Sacred 
heart of Mary, the most perfect of all hearts," &c. 
The lights were then removed to the picture of the 
patron saint of the convent — St. Philomel : this was the 
name I took when I became a postulant. Marie Philo- 
mel was my religious name. A prayer was dedicated to 
her. After this all remained in silent meditation for a 
short time, then a meditation was read, the Reverend 
Mother pronouncing the blessing: this was the signal 
for each to kiss the floor, and several of the nuns kissed 
the feet of the Virgin's image. The portress placed the 
keys of the house on the Virgin's altar, saying, " O holy 
Mother, be thou our protector, and preserve us from all 
harm. Hail Mary," &c. 

We then went to our appointed dormitories. Not a 
word was spoken. It is considered a great breach of 
religious obedience for any nun, novice, or postulant, to 
speak after night prayers, without there is absolute ne- 
cessity for it : we had no lights. Before getting into 
bed we sprinkled ourselves with holy water, and also 
sprinkled some on the bed. We again kissed the floor, 
saying, " Remember, dust thou art and unto dust thou 
shalt return." When in bed we had to make the sign 
of the cross, repeating, " Jesus, Mary, Joseph, to you I 
commend my spirit. Hail Mary," &c. 

This is the daily routine of a convent life. 

The whole community, if health permits, rise the year 
round at four in the morning, and retire to rest a little 
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after half-past eight. All must be in bed at nine, when 
Reverend Mother or her Superior rings the last bell. 
On Monday night two nuns and two novices, and occa- 
sionally a postulant, rise at eleven, and proceed to the 
chapel to spend what is termed " the consecrated hour," 
that is to accompany our Saviour in spirit to the garden 
of Gethsamane. They retire to rest at twelve. 

The following morning before five were performed the 
" stations of the cross." Lest this term should not be 
understood by the reader, it may be as well to explain 
that the "stations of the cross" are performed as follows, 
viz. — We all knelt on one side of the lower end of the 
chapel ; after repeating a prayer we all rose and walked 
across to the opposite side and again fell on our knees, 
and continued in silent meditation for a few minutes. 
This represents our Saviour bearing the cross and falling 
down exhausted with the burden. After this we walked 
up nearer the altar, till at last we reached the steps of 
the sanctuary : we all prostrated with our faces to the 
ground. This is figurative of our Saviour on the cross : 
and His mother and disciples kneeling in agony around it. 
In this position we remained for more than a quarter of 
an hour. To a Protestant it would appear most profane 
and absurd. We then concluded our morning devotions 
as usual. 

The professed nuns go to communion every morning, 
deprived of a communion by the Reverend Mo- 
ther or her Superior, which is sometimes done as a 
penance car punishment. The novices communicate four 
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or five times a week, the postulants three times. Fre- 
quently our confessors would deprive us of going to com- 
munion by withholding absolution for a time, or some- 
times they could restrict us to one communion in the 
interval of confession. 

I had not been with the community more than three 
or four days, when I was required to give up everything 
I valued. I found it to be a great trial to part with a 
miniature portrait, enclosed in a locket, of my beloved 
mamma, which I had worn since her death. I did think 
it cruel to tear from me the only relic I treasured : I 
never experienced any deprivation to be more acute than 
this, for since my dear parent's death the resemblance 
of her had afforded me a melancholy pleasure. This 
was given to my uncle, and I have not seen it since. I 
was not even permitted to retain my silver thimble, this 
was taken from me and an iron one given me in its 
place. They speak frequently of voluntarily resigning 
every dear and earthly object, but for my part mine was 
anything but voluntary, I had not the most remote idea 
that such sacrifice of feeling was required : I had always 
thought that the nuns might keep little things they 
valued ; I was not told the contrary, and I do not doubt 
that numbers are in this way deluded. They are not 
aware of the hardships and trials they will have to en- 
counter, until it is too late to retract, without taking the 
dangerous step that I did — that of escaping from the 
snare so deceitfully laid for them. 

The next great trial T met with was the separation 

I 
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from my aunt. Of this I was not aware until I had 
actually left the convent. Three weeks after my en- 
trance into the Society, I was seated in the choir of the 
chapel practising on the organ, where I had been sent 
by the Reverend Mother to practise a mass, expecting to 
play at the following morning at high mass, it being a 
day of " obligation." With . this order no one would 
have supposed it was the intention of the Reverend 
Mother to send me away. I had not been in the choir 
more than an hour, when one of the senior nuns came 
and told me that Reverend Mother wished to speak to 
me in her own room. This being the first time I had 
entered since I was a postulant, the nun instructed me 
in the way I was to approach her. On opening the 
door I must kneel, and remain in that position until I 
was told to go forward : then, on approaching her, I 
must again kneel and ask her blessing. I accordingly 
went and did as I was told ; but to my great astonish- 
ment the Reverend Mother continued writing, and kept 
me kneeling for a considerable time : she at last told me 
to rise. I then knelt at her side, and after she had 
given me her blessing, took my two hands and embraced 
me very tenderly. After a little conversation she asked 
me, in a very coaxing and bland manner, if I should 
like to have a walk with her. I was much elated with 
the prospect of so great a treat as to walk out with 
Reverend Mother, and immediately replied, " O, yes." 
" Very well," she said, " go to sister G for the bon- 
net and cloak I have provided for you." 
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I had not since I became a postulant been out beyond 
the grounds of the convent. We were accompanied by 
another nun and novice. After walking some distance 
in the city we came to the diligence office. I was a 
little surprised, and more so when Reverend Mother 

said, " I am taking you a ride with Mother C and 

Sister M. W , who are going to Carrouge ;" but how 

great was my astonishment on arriving at a small con- 
vent about a mile from Paris, where there is a small 
community (chiefly invalids), when Reverend Mother 
got out and a novice from this convent took her place. 
She told me I was going to Carrouge. I burst into 
tears at the communication, exclaiming, " I have not 
wished my dear aunt good bye." She replied by saying, 
that this was religious obedience, and by overcoming this 
trial great merit would be the result. The coach then 
filled, so that I was obliged to compose myself, though 
it was with great difficulty. 

After five days' travelling, the weather being very cold 
in crossing the mountains, we arrived at Carrouge. The 
sudden and unexpected manner in which I had been re- 
moved appeared as a dream to me, but I soon ceased to 
be surprised at such sudden changes. 

It is in this way that all are moved from convent to 
convent. A nun is frequently sent .under pretext of 
taking a walk, when to her surprise she is sent off to 
some other convent. If the Society have houses only 
a few miles distant, some are sent perhaps with a mes- 
sage, and when they get there they are told to stay. All 

i2 
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the nuns are very suspicious of being sent out, even 
where there is no intention of " trapping/' as they term it 
in the convent. This affords many a joke during re- 
creation, on the adroit manner in which this trapping is 
accomplished. With this system not any one is sure a 
moment ; for many times when it appears most impro- 
bable and unlikely, that will be the very time they have 
to leave for another convent. This is done with a view 
of detaching them from the world. 

This sudden removal from those I loved, without 
being permitted to bid one farewell, was not calculated 
to reconcile me more to the step I had taken ; but, on 
the contrary, I felt miserable at the idea of spending my 
life under such painful restrictions. 

The sad scene of Mother Stanislaus' death was again 
brought fresh to my memory ; and I thought, if she who 
had spent so many years of living martyrdom should 
find (when she would most expect comfort and consola- 
tion) she had been deceived, and that all the years spent 
in penance and self-denial could be of no avail in a dying 
hour : I thought, with agony, oh ! if such should be my 
case. How I envied the freedom of the poor peasant 
girls as I passed them on my journey to Carrouge. I 
shall not easily forget the look of sympathy that an 
English gentleman gave me. He was our fellow tra- 
veller to Lyons ; though seated in the same compart- 
ment we were not permitted, by the convent rules, to 
speak to him or any of our fellow travellers, so that no 
opportunity was afforded us of making known our feel- 
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ings to others. I remember his looking very earnestly 
at me when I had just been wiping away the tears that 
fell on my cheeks ; and then, on seeing me take up my 
rosary that hung to my side, gave me such a look of 
pity as now convinces me that he was a follower of Christ. 
I was very sorry when we parted at Lyons, for though 
I had not spoken to him, I felt great esteem for him on 
account of his apparent sympathy, though a stranger to 
my grief. At Lyons two other nuns joined us from 
Nice, and accompanied us to Carrouge. 

We arrived at Geneva at a late hour, and I was rather 
surprised to see the convent guides awaiting our arrival 
to conduct us up to the convent. This circumstance at 
once told me that our removal was arranged some days 
prior to leaving Paris. 

On arriving at the convent the portress was up ready 
to receive us, and also the Superior. The latter, and 
Mother Clotille, the senior nun who had accompanied 
us, retired for private conversation on Reverend Mother's 
business. On their return, the Superior, Mother Mary 
Borgia, conducted me to her dormitory where a bed had 
been prepared for me. I did not rise the next morning 
till a late hour, being so much fatigued. In flie course 
of the day the Superioress told me that Reverend Mo- 
ther desired that I should be sent into the noviciate, if 
well enough, the next day ; and she also wished her to 
tell me that I was not, in recreation or any other time, 
to allude to my former station as a pupil in the schools ; 
that though there would be many amongst the novices 
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that would recognise me, yet, in the noviciate, any salu- 
tation or conversation of this kind was strictly forbidden. 
All worldly communications and inquiries were entirely 
precluded. I found this injunction very irksome; for 
on entering the next day I saw two very dear school- 
fellows who had just commenced their noviceship. They 
seemed much surprised when I was introduced as a new 
postulant, Marie Philomel, but did not dare give me a 
look of affectionate recognition. There were three other 
postulants then in the noviciate, and fourteen novices. 
The former spent only an hour a day in this department, 
but we joined the novices at recreation: the same re- 
serve is then maintained. 

The first month my time was partly occupied in assist- 
ing in the poor school ; for in most of the convents they 
have a charity school, varying in the number of recipients 
from fifty to three or four hundred. These poor children 
are fed and partly clothed. At Carrouge there were 
about two hundred. I must not omit to mention that I 
still continued to pursue my studies two or three hours 
a day, in order to qualify me better for the duties that 
were expected to devolve upon me in assisting in the 
education of the pupils of the different convent schools. 
My usual hours were from half-past five, directly after 
morning meditation, to seven, and from nine till ten. 
After an hour spent in the noviciate, the rest of the day 
was spent in the poor school, and the different duties 
were assigned me. 

Ill health soon prevented me from walking down daily 
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to the poor school, for it was not at the convent, but in 
the village, about a mile distant ; so after this I had 
much lighter duty to perform. When I had been at 
Carrouge about two months, I had again the opportu- 
nity of witnessing the very solemn and melancholy scene 
of three novices making their final vows. No spectators 
but those connected with the convent were allowed to be 
present. Were this ceremony made more public, I feel 
assured it would deter many from taking so rash a step, 
for there is something so very appalling in the whole 
service, that it would affect those most wedded to the 
Romish faith. 

The novices were young, the eldest not being more than 

twenty-five. Sister M X , Sister M A , 

and Sister M 1 , were their names. They spent 

nine days in retreat. The day was ushered in by the 
tolling of the great bell, which was muffled for the oc- 
casion. This is only done in the event of a death, or on 
the profession of nuns, that is, the taking the black veil : 
this is not a day of rejoicing as on the occasion of re- 
ceiving the white veil. 

The three novices made their general confession as 
before death. On the morning of their profession, pre- 
vious to the celebration of mass, the Bishop, who always 
officiated on this occasion, adjourned to the confessional, 
to give the novices another opportunity of confessing 
any sin that might have been omitted. After this con- 
fession he gave them each pontifical absolution. Solemn 
high mass was afterwards performed, the celebrants 
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having on black vestments; the tabernacle and altar 
were covered with black, as is customary in masses for 
the dead. When mass was concluded, the solemn re- 
quiem for the dead was chanted; during this, the novices 
walked up to the sanctuary, attended by the Reverend 
Mother (who came purposely to Carrouge to be present 
at this ceremony) and the rest of the nuns, each one 
carrying a wax taper. A black velvet cloth was spread 
on the first step of the sanctuary leading up to the altar; 
the three novices then knelt upon it, repeating the " li- 
tany for the dead," intimating by this that they were 
dead to the world. After several prayers had been re- 
peated, the white veils were removed by the Bishop ; 
they then retired to the sacristy ; the hair, which on 
the former occasion had only been cut short, was then 
entirely shaved off. When this business was over, the 
novices returned to the chapel, three of the nuns bearing 
the rest of a professed nun's habit. The only alteration 
in the dress is in the shawl, veil, and cap : these were 
blessed by the Bishop. The shawl and cap were then 
changed ; the vows, which were previously copied on 
parchment, were produced by the Reverend Mother. 
Having never seen a copy of vows made by a nun on 
her profession, I cannot give the reader the purport of 
them : they are pronounced in so low a voice as only to 
be heard by the Bishop and professed nuns. The vows 
taken are those of obedience, poverty, and chastity. 
While the novice was repeating these vows, the Host was 
held by the Bishop closely before her, so that she was 
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supposed to have made them in the presence of Christ 
himself, to whom she then believed herself espoused ; 
she concluded by signing these parchments, on her 
knees, with the Host still before her : the Reverend 
Mother then signed it. The Bishop then placed the 
black veil upon her head, at the same time pronouncing 
her name, and proceeded to give her the Host in the 
usual form. The other two proceeded with the same 
ceremony. The designation of " Sister" was exchanged 
for that of " Mother," and their names were chosen in 
honour of their patron saints. 

When the ceremony concluded, the three nuns kissed 
the feet of the Reverend Mother, as a profession of their 
obedience and homage to her as their Superior. " Do- 
minum non sum dignus" was chanted; after which, all 
returned to the house. 

This solemn and thrilling scene made a great impres- 
sion on my mind, and more than ever tended to increase 
my doubts. It also increased my desire to see a Bible, so 
that I might ascertain if God really required us, in order 
that we should live hereafter with Him, to sacrifice the 
liberty, energies, and property He has given us for higher 
ends than the secluding ourselves from every means of 
benefiting our fellow-creatures by them. It seemed to 
me opposed to the venerable character of God, that He 
should require from His creatures the renunciation of 
all those sources of enjoyment, and the rupture of those 
social ties which owe their origin to Him. I did not 
feel satisfied to have my judgment ruled by a priesthood, 
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without confirmed proof that it was right to submit to 
their authority. In my next confession I mentioned 
this desire, more as a subject of inquiry than of sin 
against the Romish faith. 

When I had repeated " Confitior," and proceeded 
with confession in the usual form, I at once asked my 
confessor why we were not to read the Bible ; that I 
had frequently requested it of my different confessors, but 
had been reproved ; therefore I wished the reason of the 
Church for so withholding the Scriptures. He looked 
at me very sternly, and enquired why I asked such a 
presumptuous question. My reply was, that I desired 
to feel convinced that the doctrine the Church of Rome 
taught, was in accprdance with the Word of God ; as- 
signing as a reason, that my mind had for some time 
been very much perplexed, therefore I wished to know 
if I was really right. 

This was indeed a daring and bold declaration to make 
to a confessor, and was not made without the greatest 
effort and sacrifice of feeling. I had naturally a great 
dread and dislike to confession, and it was always at- 
tended with painful excitement. My confessor reasoned 
long with me on the impropriety and wickedness of the 
question ; and the only reply I could get to this impor- 
tant subject was, as given me on a former occasion, viz. 
that it would tend to do me great harm, for I was in- 
capable of understanding aright the Word of God ; and 
again quoted St. Peter's warning on wresting the Scrip- 
tures. As a penance for this presumptuous inquiry, 
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absolution was withheld, and several prayers were given 
me to repeat daily, that God might be satisfied for the 
great sin I had committed in desiring to search the 
Scriptures. 

I returned from confession more dissatisfied than be- 
fore with these evasive answers. The unpleasant looks 
of the nuns that were to follow me, did not tend to con- 
ciliate me to it. In my late confessions I had detained 
the Father sometimes for more than an hour; on that 
day I had been about two hours in the confessional. If 
any one had kept him beyond the ordinary time, the 
result was that he became impatient and severe with 
those who followed. This caused the nuns to dislike to 
go in. Under those circumstances they thought I was 
scrupulous, so they were on this day more than ever dis- 
pleased with me. At the next confession I was required 
to go last, though the postulants usually follow the 
Superior. 

My doubts now assumed a more serious aspect. I 
felt convinced that there was something wrong in the 
Roman Catholic faith, and of its inadequacy to meet the 
wants of a sinner. I could not believe that God would 
suffer his creatures to be kept in ignorance of the things 
that belonged to their eternal peace. It was contrary to 
all reason to believe that God should inspire his pro- 
phets and evangelists to write a book that would lead to 
the destruction of its perusers; and the question na- 
tnrally arose, Why the priesthood escaped this de- 
struction ? Then I remembered the subterfuge of the 
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infallibility of the clergy, that it is impossible for them 
to err in matters of faith. I reasoned the subject over 
and over again, and at last came to the conclusion, that 
let the consequences be what they might, I would never 
receive the veil until I had read for myself a Bible ; little 
thinking that I should be fully persuaded of the perni- 
cious errors of Popery long before the perusal of those 
holy pages. 

I had now commenced a painful mental conflict that 
lasted through a period of two years ; and He who had 
called me to pass through this trying ordeal, could alone 
have supported my naturally delicate frame, and brought 
me out " more than conqueror, through Him that has 
loved us and given Himself for us," &c. 

At the next confession I acquainted my confessor that 
I still continued in the same state of mind in reference to 
the Bible, and again repeated my request. He was this 
time very kind and patient, and appeared more disposed 
to reason the subject with more calmness than before. 
He asked me if I had performed the penance he had 
given me on the previous confession. I replied in the 
affirmative; adding, that I did not think I had per- 
formed it with proper dispositions, such as the Church 
required. On hearing which he endeavoured to impress 
upon me the great struggle I was now enduring with 
Satan, that these doubts were temptations — it being 
Satan's devise to lead me astray from the true faith ; and 
urged me, by every thing that was sacred, to fight against 
them; and also enjoined me to spend much time in 
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prayer and devotion to the Virgin, supplicating her aid 
in this conflict to enable me to overcome these sugges- 
tions of Satan. This was my last interview with my 
Swiss confessor. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

REMOVAL FROM CARROUGE. 

I left Carrouge the next day, under the following cir- 
cumstances. Two nuns were leaving for Amiens, and 
the Superior told me I might accompany them to Geneva. 
I did so ; but on arriving at the diligence, I was told to 
get in, for I was to return with them to Amiens. This 
removal was owing to the state of my health, Carrouge 
not agreeing with me, and Reverend Mother wished to 
place me under the care of an experienced surgeon, 
under whose treatment I had several times previously 
received benefit. 

I was not sorry to leave Carrouge, so that this sudden 
change was agreeable. This occurred in the month of 
April, 1847. On arriving at Paris I was prevented 
from proceeding to Amiens, in consequence of the return 
of a disease I had a few years before been suffering from 
— the slight rupture of a blood vessel. I was very ill 
for a little time, and Monsieur Dupois, my medical 
attendant, strongly advised an immediate change to 
Italy. After a fortnight's stay at the convent at Paris, 
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I again became a traveller to Nice, a convent I have 
before named. This rather alarming and dangerous ill- 
ness increased my fear of death, being convinced that 
the result of it might have been a sudden removal from 
this world ; and the I feeling that was not prepared to 
die distressed me greatly. Owing to the danger that 
was likely to occur on the least hurry or excitement, I 
was not permitted to attend the confessional for more 
than a month after my arrival at Nice. My next con- 
fessor was an Italian priest, who could only converse 
with me in his own language. In consequence of this, 
I found it difficult to mention tQ him all the doubts that 
were then disquieting me, so I did little more than 
make my usual confession. 

At this convent they had what they term an " extra- 
ordinary confessor," that is a priest who attended for the 
accommodation of those who were not conversant with 
the Italian language. Not feeling satisfied to go again 
to confession, without entering on the subject that so 
occupied my thoughts, and knowing that it was very 
important that my confessor should fully understand 
the questions proposed, and myself the answers given, 
to avoid any misunderstanding, I came to the conclu- 
sion that it was better I should at once request permis- 
sion to attend the French priest of whom I have spoken, 
then a resident at Nice. He was a kind and venerable 
old man, and the expression of his countenance strik- 
ingly benevolent. I frankly told him of all the difficul- 
ties then in my way. He listened to me with great 
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patience and forbearance, and endeavoured to clear up 
my doubts in a calm and affectionate manner ; but re- 
fused my one great request to have a Bible. He warned 
me that Satan was having a severe conflict with me, and 
exciting this desire as the great snare for my destruc- 
tion In discussing the doctrine of the Eucharist, he 
quoted to me those memorable words of our Saviour, 
" This is my body/' saying that it was preposterous to 
think that Jesus meant it was only bread ; but when I 
was permitted to read and search the Word of God for 
myself, I found it was as reasonable to believe that our 
Saviour was a door, for he there as emphatically says, 
" I am the Door." I then asked him how it was that 
the laity could receive the entire body and blood of 
Christ in the w&fer, while the priest partook of both 
wafer and wine. He endeavoured to explain this mys- 
terious doctrine, by stating that after our Saviour's 
death, his body could be no more broken, that is, the 
blood could be no more separated from the body, and 
that the mass was emblematical of the crucifixion and 
death of our Redeemer. 

The next subject of doubt that occurred was the doc- 
trine of justification by works. In the different prayers 
of the Romish Church there seemed to be a strange 
contradiction ; for in some the petitioner would express 
himself as resting solely on the death of Christ for sal- 
vation, and perhaps the very next prayer would express 
the opposite. 

I was of course taught to believe that we were fallen 
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by nature, and if Christ had not given himself a ransom 
for ns we must all have perished eternally. So far I 
was right ; but then thought I, why need Christ have 
died if we are to merit heaven by works of supereroga- 
tion ? I was required to trust in Christ for salvation 
and yet to believe I was to perform a life of mortifica- 
tion and penance, in order to satisfy God for my sins, 
when Christ had already made satisfaction for them. I 
could not reconcile these contradictions; and when I 
contemplated the purity and holiness of God, and com- 
pared my works with His greatness, I could but ex- 
claim, " God cannot regard these miserable self-imposed 
penances as a satisfaction for sin." I felt sure that God 
must have the inward service of the heart, not the daily 
irksome repetition of a number of prayers, in which the 
lips only were employed, the very trouble and trial of re- 
peating them unwillingly being considered more merito- 
rious. To say your rosary under feelings of repugnance 
was considered a very good work. The Roman Catholic 
religion, followed out in its strictest requirements, makes 
its devotee a gloomy, anxious, restless creature. There 
is in her service that which tends to fascinate the senses ; 
but when this temporary excitement is past, her mis- 
guided follower is miserable as before. I speak for my- 
self ; for when one of the attached adherents to her 
creed it failed to render me happy. The more I tried to 
follow out her teaching, the more I felt ill at ease and 
dissatisfied with my performances. I am convinced, 
from bitter experience, that Popery can never give com- 

K 
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fort to the sincere inquirer, either on a bed of sickness 
or anticipated death. I have proved this, and am also 
able, through the mercy and love of God, to contrast it 
with the liberty and freedom of a purer Gospel. I now 
enjoy the happiness of trusting alone in the merits of 
a crucified Saviour, instead of leaving my soul's great 
interests to the intercession of the Virgin and saints, 
many of whom I have no real ground to believe ever 
entered heaven, or in some cases ever had any existence; 
and resting my hope of pardon on the will of a priest- 
hood, who may be living a most abandoned life. I can 
nowhere find in God's word, that either the intercession 
of saints is enjoined, or that man is permitted to take 
upon himself the power of God : I there read that 
" there is no name given under heaven by which man 
can be saved except the name of Jesus :" the Bible does 
not tell me of mediators and mediatrix. 

My confessions now assumed a different character, par- 
taking more of argument or controversy than of confes- 
sion of sin. I esteemed the kind old priest for his pa- 
tience with me, and his earnest endeavour to remove all 
my doubts ; and trust that if he still lives, these confes- 
sions may have awakened his attention to the gross 
enormities of his faith. The Superioress of this convent 
I loved very much for her kind and amiable disposition 
— Mother Genevieve was her name. 

One evening, in the month of December, when she 
had retired to the chapel for private meditation, I was 
told to fetch her out, letters having arrived from the 
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Reverend Mother. I went to her and whispered my 
message, when she requested me to fetch them to her. 
I suppose she anticipated their purport, it being to call 
her away from that convent. Owing to circumstances 
requiring her stay, she had been there the unusual period 
of five years, and both nuns and pupils were much 
attached to her. When it was found out the next day 
that she was to leave on the following morning, we were 
all very much distressed. On seeing her at recreation I 
said, " Oh ! Mother Genevieve, I am very much grieved 
that you are going :" — she replied very calmly, " and you 
are going too." I was very much pleased with this in- 
telligence, for I was in anxious expectation of seeing my 
dear aunt and uncle if I went to France. I had not seen 
my aunt since I had entered the community, and had only 
had a moment's interview with my uncle once since that 
occasion. I felt desirous of opening my mind fully to 
him, but this I was never able to do ; nor was he at all 
aware, at least from myself, of my doubts, or my non- 
attachment to the religious life, until I wrote to him on 
the subject after my secession. 

After a journey of five days we arrived at Paris. I 
saw my aunt; she was just leaving for Amiens, and I was 
not more than ten minutes in her company. This was 
most tantalising tome; I could not think that true reli- 
gion required the separation from every dear object of 
our affections, and earnestly did I desire to know if God 
really demanded this sacrifice of every endearing tie of 
affection. 

k2 
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* 

Reverend Mother was then in Paris, in order to be 
present at the grand high mass that was to be celebrated 
in the cathedral of Notre Dame de Victoires. Our com- 
munity had the charge of the altar and vestments be- 
longing to this cathedral. When in Paris, I frequently 
assisted some of the nuns in decorating the high altar 
for special feasts. The late Archbishop of Paris was 
then residing at Paris : he frequently visited our convent, 
so that I often had the pleasure of seeing him. I 
longed to open my mind and unburden my feelings to 
him, for I had great esteem for him. I was privileged 
by him, at his own request, to dress the altar of his pri- 
vate chapel at his own palace, and had also to dress the 
wax image of the infant Jesus. Some would have been 
much elated at so high an honour, but to me it was any- 
thing but pleasing. The doll was most beautifully 
dressed in a robe of white satin, which I embroidered 
with gold ; its bed was made of crimson velvet, with a 
fringe of gold and satin to correspond ; the canopy was 
made of velvet, lined with white satin, and this was con- 
fined at the top with a small crown of great value be- 
longing to the Archbishop. This was above a week's 
labour; and many were the silent tears it cost me, 
whilst others almost envied me my employment. I 
would gladly have resigned the task to those whose con- 
science would not accuse their idolatry. 

On the eve of Christmas-day I completed all the de- 
corations of the mass altars in the Archbishop's oratory, 
which had taken me the whole day ; having had to put 
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about a hundred tapers in the splendid candlesticks and 
lustres, and had also to dress the Virgin in her most 
costly attire, and the choicest flowers that Paris could 
produce were spread in profusion in very splendid vases. 
When I had completed the whole it struck me as ap- 
pearing idolatrous, and for the first time I passed the 
altar without adoration, for I felt convinced it would not 
be pleasing in the sight of God. 

On passing the altar of the infant doll I could not re- 
frain from bursting into tears, for I was truly miserable. 
As I was about to leave the door, the Archbishop entered 
the chapel, and immediately prostrated in profound 
adoration. Before leaving him he presented me with an 
indulgence medal ; then blessing me, he allowed me to 
kiss the ring worn by the Bishops and Archbishops on 
the third finger of the right hand. This is considered 
a great privilege ; for it is thought by Catholics to be a 
hundred days' indulgence from purgatory. 

When I returned to the convent I found all very 
busily employed in preparing for the grand services of 
the Christmas-day, one that is anticipated with great 
delight in the convent, for we had recreation the whole 
day. Reverend Mother, seeing me much depressed in 
spirits, and attributing it to the remembrance of mamma, 
told me I must come into her room directly after lecture. 
On this interview she talked to me rather severely on 
the impropriety. [Here a blank occurs in the manu- 
script.] 



CHAPTER XIX. 



CHRISTMAS-DAY. 



We retired to rest on the eve of that day earlier than 
usual, in order to be better prepared for its services. 
Those members of the community who wished to be 
present at midnight mass rose at twelve o'clock, when 
the first mass was celebrated ; each priest being obliged 
by the laws of the Church to say three masses in honour 
of the blessed Trinity. 

In the convent we always had high mass celebrated 
at this hour. The sweet voices of the nuns, and the 
melodious strains of the organ, as the well-known hymn, 
" Adeste Fideles," was chanted before the altar of the 
infant doll, and the imposing appearance of the altars, 
which are like one splendid luminary, — appeal strongly 
to the senses and feelings of the enthusiastic ; and they 
mistake that for devotion, which is merely the effect any 
other imposing spectacle would produce on the mind of 
the enthusiast. There is no real religious feeling in 
such services. I have frequently wept with excitement 
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at such scenes ; not that I was seriously impressed with 
these ceremonies. No; it was nothing more than a 
mere sentimentality, acting upon my feelings, which I 
found it impossible to control. In the same manner, 
very frequently, sweet plaintive music will excite the 
listener, but no one could suppose these were emotions 
of a religious character. But to return to my narra- 
tive. 

Not being in the enjoyment of good health, or in a 
state of mind to feel much inclined to rise at so early an 
hour, I did not get up for midnight mass. I had to 
communicate that morning, having been at confession 
the day but one previous. I said mass on that day no 
less than nine times ; for the priests, being all unable to 
say three masses each in the different churches, gladly 
availed themselves of the opportunity of performing or 
saying them in the convent chapels. The last one, 
which was high grand mass, I saw celebrated in all the 
splendour of continental pomp and grandeur, in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame de Victoires. I went with 
Reverend Mother at eleven o'clock; and the service, 
including " solemn benediction," was over about two. 
We then returned to the convent, where all was hilarity 
and joy ; it being the only day in the year, with the ex- 
ception of those on which postulants received the white 
veil, that we were allowed to have recreation for the entire 
day. There is one duty that rather encroaches upon 
this enjoyment. The nuns believe that if they say a 
thousand Hail Marys, they will have any particular 
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wish granted. This observance causes much anxiety 
amongst the community, lest the thousand should not be 
repeated, for if one should be omitted the rest would be 
unavailing. I once tried this but soon gave it up, for I 
had not the perseverance to go through it. 

In the evening we had the benediction and vespers, 
in our own chapel, but these services gave me no pleasure. 

revolted with feelings of horror when I had with the 
rest to prostrate before the altar, for there was something 
within, which convinced me I was doing wrong in bow- 
ing to the work of men's hands. I did not enter that 
night into any of the services, but remained a silent 
spectator. I did not even smite my breast, as i^ cus- 
tomary, when the Host is elevated at benediction ; in 
the remonstrance it was not noticed, or else I should 
have been called to account for my omission. My con- 
science would not permit me to utter the blasphemous 
acknowledgment to the wafer enclosed in the glittering 
idol: for while this is done the whole congregation 
prostrate, repeating three times " Agnus Dei qui tollis 
peccatur mundis miserere nobis," each time striking the 
breast. 

It would be difficult and almost impossible to describe 
what passed in my mind that night. I was in a state 
almost bordering on distraction, for I could not find 
peace or comfort in any way, I had no idea of simply 
praying to God without form or ceremony, thinking He 
was too great a being to be approached with simplicity ; 
but He who knows the hearts of all, knew the desire of 
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mine, and though I did not give those desires utterance, 
mercifully regarded them, and in due time taught 
me, by the aid of His Holy Spirit, to approach Him 
aright. 

From that day I was fully persuaded that Popery was 
wrong; and my awakened spirit began to look more 
and more into its enormities, and inquired, What could 
be truth, and where was it to be found ? I felt assured 
it must be in the Bible, and I began to consider the best 
way of obtaining one. Many were the schemes formed 
and abandoned. I knew there was no opportunity of 
getting one on the continent and I ardently wished I 
was in England. 

I again acknowledge the Providence of God in thus 
preventing me ; for had I possessed a copy of the 
Scriptures for any time, previous to leaving the convent, 
it might have placed me in very dangerous circum- 
stances, for it would have been impossible to have kept 
one concealed for any length of time. 

I was now placed in a very peculiar and critical posi- 
tion : I felt miserable in appearing in my faith, and 
shrank from the idea of deceiving those by whom I was 
surrounded. If I had openly declared these sentiments 
I could not, on the other hand, have given full satisfac- 
tory reasons for so acting, being still a stranger to the 
gospel. It was to me a very great load to keep all these 
things secret from others, with the exception of my con- 
fessors ; and even to them I did not, for the last few 
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months I spent in the convent, fully confess all the 
thoughts and troubles that harrassed me. 

The Christmas passed away without any occurrence 
worth narrating. • • • • 



PART III. 
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CHAPTER I. 



marie's book making. 



The completion of Marie's convent history having been 
prevented by circumstances which will subsequently 
appear, it is necessary to resume her narrative at the 
period at which she first took shelter among her Pro- 
testant friends. 

Her first care was to write to the Reverend Mother, 
accounting for her disappearance on the ground that her 
mind had long been agitated by misgivings respecting 
the system in which she had been brought up, and that 
she had felt it her duty to read the Scriptures, and ex- 
amine the subject for herself, before taking final vows. 
She expressed her thanks for the kindness shown to her 
through a period of so many years ; but to avoid being 
followed, she gave no address. 

Shortly after she wrote at more length to her uncle, 
informing him of the step she had taken, expressing her 
regret for the pain she must inflict on him, and stating 
the overpowering motives and convictions which alone 
could have determined her on adopting such a course. 
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She requested him to write to her, and to direct the letter 

to the care of the Hon. Mrs. . This address, being 

a hundred and fifty miles distant, was chosen in order 
to maintain her privacy, and also to satisfy him that she 
had fallen into the hands of persons who were able to 
protect her. This letter was directed and posted to 
« The Very Rev. Herbert Constable ClhTord, G.V.A., 
Manott£, near Amiens." 

During the weeks and months which followed, one or 
other of Marie's friends always accompanied her when 
she went out. It was long before a ring at the bell 
ceased to awaken her apprehensions, and a glimpse of 
any lady in black at the gate, used to throw her into the 
most violent agitation. She was never left in the house 
for any considerable time, and the servants had strict 
orders never to introduce any visitor to her alone. Her 
protectors long concealed her story from all but their 
own family circle and a few intimate friends ; and even 
when in course of time the fear of her being terrified or 
kidnapped passed away, they deemed it prudent still to 
keep her in retirement, lest public interest and attention 
should have an injurious influence on her character. 
They thought she might be less able to bear it than one 
who had been accustomed to the world, and dreaded 
lest her humility and simplicity should suffer through 
injudicious notice. 

Marie soon manifested considerable anxiety to relieve 
them from the expense of supporting her, and expressed 
a wish to meet with a situation as speedily as possible. 
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They were too warmly interested in her to be in haste 
for her to leave them, nor could it be felt a burden to 
entertain one whose gratitude and affection were un- 
bounded. Her apparently delicate health, and the long 
period of mental anxiety through which she had passed, 
seemed to call for a season of repose : they therefore 
urged her for a while to dismiss all immediate anxiety 
on the subject. She spent much time in searching the 
Scriptures, and tracing out in them all that applied to 
her peculiar difficulties. Not knowing where to find her 
places, she had to learn the order of the sacred canons 
as a child would do, and the greater part of their con- 
tents seemed to burst upon her with all the freshness of 
novelty. She surprised her friends by the rapid progress 
she made in this study, and by her aptitude in applying 
different passages to the subjects which had engrossed 
her thoughts. For instance, in reading the account of 
the lame man healed at the Beautiful gate of the Temple, 
she remarked on the expression of Peter himself, — " Ye 
men of Israel, why look ye so earnestly on us as though 
by our own power or holiness we had made this man to 
walk," — as being in striking contrariety to the spirit of 
the Pope and of the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

With the avowed object of devoting this quiet in- 
terval to some useful purpose, Marie determined upon 
preserving a record of the principal events in her life, 
and in particular of her somewhat singular mental his- 
tory. This was an undertaking of no small difficulty, 
for having, as she said, been altogether unused to English 
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composition, except when writing notes at the dictation 
of the Very Reverend Mother, she knew neither how to 
form nor to arrange her sentences. Her deficiency in 
habits of order and method was another obstacle. Her 
recollections of the past, as they came to mind, were re- 
corded on sundry scraps of paper of all sorts and sizes, 
in ink or in pencil, crossed and interlined, as the con- 
venience of the moment dictated. When seated by 

Mrs. L. to review her daily or weekly task, it was 

often the business of nearly half an hour to collect and 
arrange from desk, pocket, and portfolio, the various 
parts ; and when fairly stitched together, to prevent the 
truant pieces from again wandering, they presented an 
amusing variety of size and quantity. It was a further 
exercise of patience to decipher the half rubbed out 
pencil scrawl, or all but illegible ink crossing ; and then 
each sentence had to be re-made, and put in its proper 
place. She frequently declared that nothing but the 
hope of doing good would induce her to persevere, and 
that as this was her first, the public might be assured it 
would be her last, piece of authorship. As she pro- 
ceeded, however, the work of composition became easier, 
and the latter half of the narrative required very little 
correction. The introductory account of her escape was 

written for her by Mrs. L : all the incidents relating 

to the convent being supplied by herself, and those which 
related to her arrival, by her Protestant friends. 

While the book was in progress, another subject en- 
gaged Marie's attention. She expressed herself as dis- 
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satisfied with Roman Catholic baptism, and as earnestly 
wishing to be re-baptised. Her friend Mr. L ob- 
jected, that as Catholic baptism was administered in the 
name of the Trinity, it was Christian baptism. She 
replied that she could not regard it as such, for it was 
so mixed up with idolatrous ceremonies, as to assume 
in her view an idolatrous character. After consulting 
some intelligent, pious advisers, and considering that 
" whatsoever is not of faith is sin," her wish was granted, 
and after the next administration of infant baptism she 
was baptized, and subsequently became a communicant. 




CHAPTER II. 

MARIE A GOVERNESS. 

Shortly after this decision, and before the book was 
finished, an opening unexpectedly presented itself for 
Marie. It was as governess in a kind and Christian 

family. Mr. and Mrs. S had heard her story, and 

being deeply interested, had resolved on engaging her 
as governess to their children. They resided within a 
few miles of her home, and she would have frequent op- 
portunities of seeing her friends, and would enjoy every 
comfort and consideration which her delicate health 
required. The offer was at once accepted. A few ad- 
ditions were made to her scanty wardrobe, and a few 
books added to her little library ; and with much good 
advice and many prayers, she quitted her home for one 
of, in some respects, increased advantages. Her friends 
looked anxiously for her first letter, and were pleased to 
read as follows : — 

"April 6M, 1849. 
* * * # # 

" In answer to your kind inquiries, I am happy to say that 

I am very comfortable. Every thing is done to conduce to 
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my happiness, temporal and spiritual. In the latter, Mr. 

S takes great interest. I have from five till ten at night 

entirely to myself. Mr. S has arranged how I must 

spend these few hours. I am to pursue my studies under his 
direction, and he has bought me a number of books for that 
purpose. When he has given me the plan for the division of 
my time, I will send you the copy. 

" I have two nice rooms to myself. The servants are re- 
quired to pay me every respect, and they are, so far, very 
kind and respectful. I rise at six, and go to rest at half-past 
ten. 

" Tell dear Miss T I have done some of her purse. I 

should be so glad to hear from her and dear S . My 

heart is often at C Terrace ; and sometimes I cannot 

forbear shedding a tear when I think of you all, and when I 
reflect how much I owe you. 

" I am progressing in the book, and will send you some on 
Monday, with another letter. 

" With dearest love to all, and many, many kisses to 
dearest Lilly, ever believe me, as long as life remains, 

" Your attached and affectionate 

" MARIE." 

Marie had not been many weeks in her new quarters, 
when her friends were grieved to hear of the increasing 
delicacy of her health, and soon after received from her- 
self the following particulars : — 

44 My very dear Mrs. L , 



44 Since. you last heard from me I have become the 
subject of affliction and suffering. On Tuesday the spitting 
of blood, attended by a slight cough, returned ; and in the 
evening it became more frequent, so much so, that Mrs. 

S was quite alarmed ; and it made me very faint and ill. 

*l2 
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" Mrs. S thought it very necessary that I should have 

medical advice ; so as you had before wished it, Mrs. S 

decided upon going with me herself the next morning. I 
was told that there was a threatening of great mischief in the 
lungs, particularly the right one ; but that if I was careful, it 
could be now soon remedied, and further disease checked. 

" Mrs. S is so kind to me, and seems quite determined 

I should attend to every direction ; but of course I shall feel 
it to be a religious duty to do all I can for the restoration of 
my health. 

" I have felt exceedingly unwell all day from the effects of 
my blister and medicine, and feel also mentally depressed 
with the thought of my present position — a lonely orphan, 
thrown entirely on the kindness of friends ; and I feel it so 
very much when I am ill. And yet when I reflect upon what 
God has done for me, how much need have I to feel humbled 
in his presence for doubting his providential care over me for 

the future ! Oh ! dear Mrs. L , cease not to ask for me 

at a throne of grace that this affliction may be sanctified to 
my eternal good, and that I may be in all things prepared to 
say, * Thy will be done.' You have often prayed for me in 
the sanctuary, at the family altar, and in the retirement of 
your own room ; then may I still desire the same interest, for 
I much need it now ! I feel so very low in spirits, all appears 
so dark and gloomy to me. 

" I cannot express to you all Mr. and Mrs. S 's kind- 
ness to me. The latter has shown it more than ever this 
week in her maternal kindness and care. 

" I shall try after tea to go on with my book. I did a little 
last night. I go to rest at nine. 

" I find increasing delight in instructing my young charge, 
and rejoice to tell you that they listen with deep interest and 
attention whenever I speak to them on religion." 
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Early in June, she wrote — 

" I still spit blood, but not so frequently on the whole. For 
the last two or three days I have been much better. 

" Miss M— went with me to , and in returning 

home I had a sad fright. To my great consternation, who 
should get into the omnibus but Mr. , Reverend Mo- 
ther's attorney, and Mr. , the very last priest to whom 

I confessed. Fortunately I sat near the door, and they went 
up to the top. We are not sure if I was recognised, for when 
we alighted I went into the druggist's near to avoid them, and 
to leave my prescription. They went into a shop opposite. 
We stayed a little time, but when we had got near home 

Miss M turned round and they were behind us. I nearly 

fainted with fright when I got in." 

Contrary to expectation, Marie progressed so favour- 
ably during the summer that her ailments were almost 
forgotten, but towards the end of August the tidings 
reached her friends that she had ruptured a blood vessel, 
and had lost a considerable quantity of blood. This 

happened during the absence of Mr. and Mrs. S 

from London, and while she was alone in her room. 
Feeling very poorly she lay down on her bed, and in a 
few moments the accident occurred. She fainted ; and 
on coming to herself she felt too ill to rise, and lay there 
for some time alone. At length she was missed, and 
discovered in this distressing state with the clothes satu- 
rated with blood. Ice was applied to her chest, and the 
bleeding did not return; but an inflammatory attack 
followed which farther reduced her strength. Her 
friends wrote to request that she might have a holiday 
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and return for a little while to them in order to recruit. 
They received the following reply : — 

" September 3rd, 1849. 

" After I had written to you on Saturday, Mr. called 

and told Mrs. S how ill I had been, at which she was 

very much grieved. I showed her your letter. She very con- 
siderately and kindly concurs with you that a rest is requisite, 
and desires me to have a month ; and she this morning most 
affectionately said, that if my health required she would 
give me the winter. She is engaging a daily governess till I 
return. She said she should not like to part with me. Mr. 

H wants me to go to the sea-side for a fortnight, but that 

must be left for your consideration. If you come tomorrow I 
shall return with you : if not I shall come in a fly. 

" My dearest Mrs. L , I cannot express my gratitude 

for your kindness. I was quite overpowered with emotion 
when I read your letter, but I pray God to bless you for your 
kindness to a lone orphan. 

" I am very weak, and my cough still teazes me. I have 
no sleep. I feel grieved to be again burdensome to you for a 
time. Hoping to see you, believe me with gratitude and 
love, 

" Your dearest 

" MAKIE." 

Marie returned and spent about five weeks at home. 
She obtained a respirator, and thus protected, walked out 
daily. She excelled in fancy work, and made presents 
for many who had shown her kindness, and contributed 
to Fancy Sales. Reading and music occupied some 
portion of her time, and with careful nursing and 
cheerful society her strength and spirits rallied, and 
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sanguine hopes were entertained of her speedy recovery. 
A recurrence of the accident which had occurred in 

, soon put these hopes to flight. Neither her 

medical attendants nor her friends considered her capable 
of any active exertion, and she was advised to relin- 
quish her situation and to spend the winter at home. 
So strong, however, was her desire to resume her occu- 
pation, that her doctors said it would be better to yield 
the point than to thwart her. They said that another 
month would quite suffice to convince her of her inca- 
pacity for active service, and that she would then re- 
turn more tranquilly to her home. She resumed her 
engagements in October, 1849. 

Marie's first letter after her return gave a discouraging 
report : — 

" I know you would wish me to tell you all candidly with- 
out reserve. I cannot say much as to the state of my health 
allowing me to discharge my duties without injury to myself. 
I fear I shall soon sink under them." 

A few days after this she wrote again — 

" I have been going on with my book this evening, but I 
felt so low and depressed I was obliged to put it aside. — You 

know the young lady who is at , came from a convent. 

Before I went away I had chatted to her frequently on the 
subject, and had lent her several books which she has read. 

A few days ago she asked Miss to lend her a Bible, 

which she now reads with deep interest, though she will not 

own to Miss that it is from motives of inquiry. I 

called to see her to day, and desired Miss to take no 

notice of it, but leave her to read without any comment as to 
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motive. She has read Father Clement. I wish you would 
tell me of a nice little book I could send hei. I am very 
anxious about her, but do not think it prudent to press the sub- 
ject too much. I know it requires great caution in dealing 
with a Catholic. 

" Mr, called this morning. He told me that I was 

really consumptive, so must take care. He also said that if 
I had not rallied with the rest and change, there would have 
been no hope for me, it being the only thing they had to hope 
from. 

" With dearest love to all, kisses to Lilly and my darling 
Arnold. (Be sure you let the little jewel have pretty caps, not 
forgetting the rosette,') Write soon, and ever believe me, 
with very dear love, 

" Your grateful 

"MARIE. 

" P. S. — I will send my book." 



I 



CHAPTER III. 

uncle's first letter. 

About a fortnight after Marie's return to a 

letter in a foreign hand, with a black border, directed 

to Marie, reached C Terrace.- No answer having 

ever been received from Marie's uncle, it struck her 
friends that this letter might contain the intelligence of 
his death, and that, considering her delicate and ex- 
citable state, it would be better to open it, and gently 
break the tidings to her. It proved to be from the uncle 
himself. It was written in French, and conveyed the 
announcement of her aunt's decease. 

Mr. and Mrs. S were requested to allow Marie to 

come to C Terrace for a day, and they readily con- 
sented. She came. It was agreed that nothing should 
be said to her before dinner, and conversation went on 

as usual. After dinner Mr. and Mrs. L took her 

into the study, and, drawing their chairs round the fire, 
began to talk to her of her own affairs, her health, the 
events of the year, &c. They asked if she had aban- 
doned all hopes of hearing from her uncle, or her aunt. 
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In what state was her aunt's health when they parted, 
&c. &c. At length her attention was awakened by the 

succession of questions. Turning to Mrs. L , she 

said, " Why do you ask ? Have you heard anything ? 
You have, you have ! Oh ! tell me, tell me ;" and she 
rose in agitation. " Yes, dear Marie, we have heard ; 
but do not be alarmed : there is nothing to make you 
uneasy. It is a letter from your uncle, and for the most 
part a kind one. You shall read it for yourself." The 
letter was produced, and with a tremulous hand, Marie 
seized and attempted to read it. Her agitation was such 

that Mrs. L was obliged to come to her assistance. 

The letter was as follows : — 

(Translation. J 

I. H. S. 

" London, Nov. &th t 1849. 
" My dear Marie, 

" I have for a long time proposed to write to you on 
the subject of your horrible apostacy from the Catholic faith. 
Duties of a very important nature have until now prevented 



me.* 



" When the news of your apostacy reached me, I was at 
Malta. My first impulse was to write you a letter of male- 
dictions, but more recently, other considerations have led me 
to perceive that such expressions were little worthy of the 
charity and abstinence of a disciple devoted to the most holy 
faith. I subsequently tore that letter up, with the determi- 
nation of altogether abandoning you ; but after two or three 
months' interval, I have felt much disquietude on your ac- 

* It will be remembered that this uncle was high in office, and in 
repute among the Jesuits. 
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count, fearing that I was not liberated from duties towards 
the Church from which you have apostatized, and to a much 
loved sister ; for your sainted mother committed you to me as 
a funeral legacy, and she is thus spared the painful emotions 
that your ungrateful conduct could not have failed to occa- 
sion. 

" I have felt remorse of conscience in not having fulfilled 
the responsible trust, in not having taken any notice of your 
apostacy, or having tried to raise you again to a height from 
which you have so profoundly fallen. O Marie ! I tremble 
for you. Do you remember the terrible malediction of that 
Church to which God has given power to punish on earth and 
in heaven ? 

" My sorrow on your account is deep. Numerous are the 
hours that I pass in my oratory, imploring the aid of the 
Mother of our Redeemer, hours which I should otherwise 
have devoted to that necessary repose which my duties and 
my responsibility require. All ungrateful as you. are, I love 
you still, as the only child of a once dearly-loved sister, and I 
cease not day and night to hope that you may return to the 
true faith. 

" Marie ! this has been a great trial to me. I could have 
borne any trial with resignation except that of seeing a rela- 
tion so near and dear embrace heresy. How you have been 
led into error is still a mystery to me. If you had been much 
mixed up with the affairs of the world, I should not have been 
so surprised. I could never have believed that a person with 
so frank and so candid an air as yourself, could have been 
guilty of such deception ; but I must stop, or I shall be be- 
trayed into saying what I shall afterwards regret. God has 
well fulfilled his threatening of visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children. I feel that He now avenges himself upon 
you, child of an infidel father ! In His mercy He has taken 
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one, but the other remains as a monument of the anger of 
God. Think and reflect upon his miserable end." * 

" How cruel ! " she exclaimed ; and tears blinded her 
eyes. She read again, " Your aunt is dead ; " and 
shocked at the abrupt announcement, she dropped the 

letter. " O Mrs. L ! this is a trial/' she said; and 

bursting into tears, she threw herself on her friend's 
shoulder, and wept, and sobbed again. She gradually 
became more calm, and was able to listen to the sugges- 
tions which were offered to her, and to resume the read- 
ing of the paragraph. 

" Your aunt is dead. She was ill six months in consump- 
tion, and died in June. In her last moments she spoke much 
of you, and requested the prayers of the community for you." 

The next two sheets of the letter cannot be found, 
but the substance is well remembered. They informed 
Marie that her uncle had heard that she was about to 
publish her life, and that he could not be expected to 
sanction a step so ungrateful to the community from 
whom she had received so much kindness. He pro- 
posed that she should postpone the publication for a 
year, when she would have seen more of the Protestant 
world, and be better qualified to write. If at the end of 
that time she continued in the same mind, he would 
then consent that she should follow the dictates of her 
conscience. 

* The reference here is to Marie's father having adopted the prin- 
ciples of Voltaire, and to the death of her only brother, whilst being 
educated for a priest. 
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He further told her, that when her aunt entered the 
community, taking into it the sum of £30,000, she was 
allowed to leave £1000 in his care, for the use of her 
widowed sister and children, Marie's mother having 
given up her entire settlement to pay her father's debts; 
preferring to throw herself on the world destitute, rather 
than suffer his name to descend dishonoured to his 
children. That her Uncle Everard had, unknown to her 
mother, entrusted him with another £1000; and that 
though her brother's expenses at college and her own at 
school had far exceeded the interest of this money, he 
had still retained the principal ; and it was to have been 
paid over to the Order when Marie became a nun. 
That he was willing at the end of a year to settle the 
£2000 on her, provided she yielded to his wishes respect- 
ing her book, and he would also endeavour to make an 
addition to it. He expressed his confidence that she 
knew him too well to suppose he intended to bribe her by 
his offers ; and reminded her that the fatherly care he 
had exercised over her from so early an age, claimed 
something like gratitude and consideration at her hands. 
He added that should she, notwithstanding all, persist 
in her hasty determination to disgrace him and her 
family, he swore "by the faith of his holy church," 
that he would never see or speak to her again. 

The concluding sheet is preserved, which proceeds 
thus : — 

" I much wish to see a copy of your manuscript, to under- 
stand the motives which have prompted you to take the fatal 
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step of apostacy. Will you send me one ? If you feel so 
disposed, do not be prevented by your friends influencing 
you otherwise. I do not deserve to be despised by one for 
whom I have done so much. Now that I am about to close, 
permit me again to remind you, that your future welfare in 
this life depends on the decision to which you come in taking 
the inconsiderate step in contemplation, or in waiting till you 
have seen more of the Protestant world. If you choose the 
latter you may lead your friends to suppose that you have 
acted conscientiously. 

" I cannot neglect to remind you, that your eternal happi- 
ness depends upon your return to the bosom of that Church, 
the arms of which are always open to receive the repenting 
prodigal, who having quitted his mother's house of abundance 
speedily finds himself in want. Cannot you soon exclaim, 
i I will arise, and will go the church of ray mother, and will 
say, I have sinned against heaven and against thee.' 

" That you may yet regain the heart of him who offers up 
daily prayers on your behalf, is the earnest wish of your 
faithful and affectionate relative, 

" H. C. CLIFFORD." 



CHAPTER IV. 



marie's perplexities. 



It will easily be imagined that Mr, Clifford's letter fur- 
nished abundant occupation for Marie's thoughts, and 
that she appeared at first almost overwhelmed by the 
mingled feelings it awakened. These will be best de- 
scribed in her own letters, after returning to her situa- 
tion. 

" Friday Night, 9 o'clock. 

" My dearest earthly friend, 

" With a mind bordering on distraction, I sit down 
all alone to unburden my feelings to one who sympathizes in 
my every woe. Sympathy is sweet to a troubled and affec- 
tionate heart. 

" T have sat for the last hour ruminating over the circum- 
stances of the past day and its events. I was lost in a train 
of thought and perplexity. I roused myself, thinking it 
would not do to give way to this despondency, but earnestly 
seek the guidance of Him who has so mercifully cared for me. 
Those who have passed through similar trials can well enter 
into my feelings of sorrow, in seeing one dear object after 
another taken from them unprepared for the mighty change. 
To me it is a grief of the most poignant kind. I do indeed 
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feel this a heavy trial now that I am alone and away from 
those who can tenderly sympathize with my peculiar feelings. 
I seem to realize this bereavement in all its bitterness. I am 
so bewildered and confused that I cannot settle to anything. 
I hope to be more composed tomorrow. I felt it such a 
struggle and trial this morning to begin teaching. 

" I shall get the manuscript ready forthwith to send to 
Manotte. Mr. S thinks that very important. 

" I do not yet think of my uncle's proposals in any way, 
wishing to feel more calm before I give him any decision, for 
I am now just in that frame of mind that it is difficult to think 
of anything calmly and deliberately, for I am so very confused 
and perplexed. I am also much indisposed, for my head aches 
and my cough is troublesome. 

" Mr. S says that he can get one of his friends, a pub- 
lisher, to forward the manuscript to my uncle in one of their 
parcels, so that will be much better than posting it. What 
do you think ? Do write to me. I will write again tomorrow 
afternoon, for I must tell some one of my troubled feelings. 
I know you will listen to them. 

" Give my dearest love to all, and accept the warmest 
thanks and love that an affectionate and grateful heart can 
offer, 

" MARIE." 

The week following, Marie wrote thus : — 

" Friday Night, 11 o y clock. 



" My very dear Mrs. L- 



" Your very kind and affectionate letters were in- 
deed a great relief to my mind, for I was in such a state of 
anxiety and suspense, that I really think I could scarcely 
have kept in any way calm, had not you sent me a letter 
by this afternoon's post. I was indeed most agreeably sur- 
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prised in having a letter from Mr. L . I shall value it, 

for it is the first one he has ever written to me. 

" In reference to my uncle's letter, there appears to me 
to be some very important considerations on each side. On 
the one hand there are a few things that scarcely reconcile me 
to falling in with his wishes ; and unless these difficulties can 
be provided against, I cannot do so, viz. Can there be any de- 
sign on the part of the Jesuit community ? I cannot suppose 
for a moment that my uncle would really sanction any violent 
means, and as far as he is concerned, I believe the letter to 
be a very sincere one ; but I feel some little difficulty about the 
manuscript. In the second place, if my death should occur 
before the time is passed, what must be done then, because / 
wish the book published, and no earthly consideration would 
influence me otherwise. On the other hand, I do think there 
is some respect due to the feelings of my uncle, for he has 
been a very kind relative to me, and I can well enter into 
his feelings. I know he looks upon my apostacy as a personal 
disgrace to him. I quite think this, that he is under the im- 
pression that I shall one day return to the Church, and there- 
fore he does not wish me to do anything which would stamp 
me when I did so ; and it is also evident he thinks I have 
acted under the impulse of a moment. I think that reading 
my book will undeceive him on this point. 

" I should not like to have any trouble afterwards. If I 
thought there was the least chance of this occurring, I would 
not give the subject a second thought. I must tell you can- 
didly what I feel. My feelings say it is my duty to agree 
to his request, because it opens a communication which, if 
now closed, will for ever remain so, unless God changes his 
heart. We do not know to what good end our friendly inter- 
course may lead — and it will be a source of comfort to me 
sometimes to hear from one* I love — but I have one great fear 
of mistaking my own will for convictions, or the right dictates 

M 
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of conscience. I shall see Mr. L on Sunday, so can say 

more about it. Now dear Mrs. L , if you have the least 

doubt as to the propriety of deciding either way, do not scruple 
to tell me, for I do not feel capable of settling so important an 
affair. I do not care for worldly good ; my only wish is to 
keep the glory of God in view. 

" I never had such a piece of worldly business to think of 
before, so do manage for me. I have several times wished I 
had not had any letter till all was over, for it has teased my 
poor brain so. 

" Believe me, in haste, with dearest love, 

" Your grateful 

" MARIE." 

" My dear Mrs. L. . 



" I have been expecting to hear from you, but I 
suppose you were too much engaged. 

" I write to say, that as I have my book ready, I purpose 
coming over for a few hours tomorrow or Wednesday. The 

children are going on one of these days to E , so I shall 

be at liberty. 

" I want to see you in reference to my stay here. I fear I 
shall be obliged to give up. I shall be very grieved, but I 
really have not strength for my duties." 

Marie's friends were not surprised by this communica- 
tion : she had an interview with them, and it was settled 
that she should return to them at Christmas. In anti- 
cipation of this removal, she wrote as follows : — 

" My very dear Mrs. . 



" I have left the drawing room for a time, for we 
have several friends here to tea and supper, so I gladly sit 
down to have a little silent intercourse with one I so dearly 
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love. It is indeed a source of great comfort to me, that when 
separated from those I love and esteem, I can write without 
restraint, and tell my every feeling. I do assure you I am 
now looking forward with great pleasure to the time when I 
shall again join your affectionate circle. 

" I do not, dear Mrs. L , yet see my way quite clear in 

reference to the postponement of the publishing. My feelings 
say, ' consent to your uncle's wishes/ but my judgment says, 

' publish.' I have, dear Mrs. L , a strong presentiment, 

which I have and do all I can to shake off from me, that my 
earthly course will soon be run. I have not told you this 
before, but I cannot get rid of it. I have continually the mo- 
nitor, as it were, sounding in my ears, ' Set thy house in order, 
for thou shalt die, and not live.' There are many very serious 
considerations in his letter, certainly, to induce me to acquiesce 
in his proposals ; and I fear one greatly influences me, par- 
ticularly while I am here, that of being placed beyond depen- 
dency, for to an upright and sensitive disposition this is a 
great trial. 

" Many thanks for the offer of 's room, but I shall 

not leave till Christmas, as I do not wish to inconvenience 
Mrs. S if I can avoid it. 

" I have been thinking, that being about to leave, I should 
like to make the servants a little present. Indeed, I think it 
is my duty, for they have been so kind to me in illness, that 
I can do no other than make them some acknowledgment. 
What if I give them each a print dress? I saw some at 

, near you. Should you not think it too much trouble, 

I should be so glad if you would kindly buy me three dresses. 

I can give you the money on Monday, or send it by Mr. L . 

I wish to give them on Thursday, it being Ann's birth-day ; 
so if you consent to my giving them perhaps you will forward 
them to me by Parcel Delivery. I fear you will think it more 

m2 
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than I ought to give, but I will deprive myself of something 
to make up for the cost. 9 ' 

Mrs. L was unable at the time to attend to this 

little commission, and indeed she felt some doubt about 
the propriety of giving full scope to Marie's generosity. 
She thought less expensive presents would suffice. 

Meantime the answer to Mr. Clifford's letter was 

finished, and Marie forwarded it to C terrace for 

the approval of her friends. It summed up so ably 
the events of her past life, and traced so distinctly their 
influences on her mental history ; it contained so good a 
digest of the principal points of controversy between 
the two churches, and stated her own views so frankly 
and forcibly, yet with such a mixture of tender respect 
for his feelings, that her friends were much delighted 
with this unaided effort of her pen. It was directed to 
"The very Rev. Herbert Constable Clifford, G.V.A., 
Chateau de St. Jose, Manott£, near Amiens, France," 
and posted forthwith. 



CHAPTER V. 

marie's reply. 

" London, December, 1849. 
" My dearest uncle, 

" I need not tell you the emotions of pain and plea- 
sure your letter created — the former caused by the melan- 
choly intelligence of my dear aunt's death. It is a severe 
trial to a fond and affectionate heart to see one dear object of 
affection after another taken from me. When I look back 
upon the last six years, I can but weep when I remember the 
events that have occurred ; three beloved relatives removed 
by death, and myself alienated from the only remaining and 
beloved one. But I rejoice to know that I have realised the 
truth of that passage in Holy Writ — * When my father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.' God has, 
indeed, wonderfully fulfilled his promise, in raising me up 
parents amongst strangers, and in opening the hearts of 
many to care for, and sympathize with, the lone orphan. If 
you love me, which I doubt not you do, you can but feel some 
degree of satisfaction in knowing that none could better 
supply the place of fond parents than the kind friends to 
whom I was directed by the Providence of God. I mean the 
minister and his dear wife whom I before mentioned to you. 
Words would fail to express the extent of their parental care 
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and affectionate solicitude; suffice it to say that I have in 
both, a kind father and an affectionate mother. 

" I said your letter caused both pain and pleasure : — it was 
pleasure to hear once more from you : I had long given up 
the hope that you would notice me. I have felt your silence 
very acutely. Many, many have been the hours that I have 
wept and mourned in my retirement when I have thought of 
you, and the trial was embittered by the recollection that I 
was an alien from you. I am not, dear uncle, as you seem to 
infer, dead to all those affections which were ever ardent to 
those I loved. No ; my heart still glows with love and grati- 
tude to those from whom it is separated. 

" You may perhaps think me neglectful in not replying to 
your letter ere this. I should have done so but that I wished 
to deliberate the purport of it well, so that I should not write 
under sudden or rash impulse. 

" I conclude from your letter, that you have the impression 
that I renounced Catholicism under circumstances of mo* 
mentary excitement, without any previous consideration upon 
my part. If you read my letter carefully through, you would 
there find that I stated it was not so ; nor was it through the 
influence of any Protestant friends. No ; it was simply and 
purely the workings out and convictions of my own mind 
through a period of two or three years, which brought me to 
this decision ; indeed doubts had arisen some time before my 
dear mamma's death. 

" I am sorry I cannot comply with your request, in sending 
the copy of the manuscript, for the present: it is not yet 
ready; but I will just briefly give you the heads of it. 
Before, however, I go further, I must tell you that I have not 
made any statement in my book in reference to any personal un- 
kind treatment. On the contrary, I have endeavoured to make 
the reader clearly understand that I was treated with uniform 
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kindness and affection: I think when you read it you will 
conclude the same. 

" In commencing this brief narrative, it will be as well to 
go back to the time when I had so dangerous an illness at 
Carrouge. I was then about fifteen. You are aware that up 
to this period I was not at all seriously disposed, but very 
neglectful and thoughtless in all my 'religious duties. In this 
illness I felt deeply the powers of the world to come, and 
was much terrified at the prospect of death. On that bed of 
sickness I made a vow that if God would then spare me, my 
future life should be devoted to one of penance and good 
works. In order better to fulfil this promise, on my recovery 
I renewed my vow before the altar of the Virgin in the pre- 
sence of the whole convent. I think you know to what ex- 
tent I fulfilled this promise, for you frequently, in your letters, 
alluded to it as giving you great comfort in hearing the reports 
of my mortifications, &c, from my mamma and Reverend 
Mother. I continued to perform the same routine of religious 
observances, but I still felt unhappy with the constant dread 
of death." 

* 

Marie then enters into all the workings of her mind 
in reference to purgatory, the reading of the Scriptures, 
&c, as described in her own history of her previous life. 
It is not, therefore, deemed necessary to give this letter 
at full length. In connexion with purgatory she thus 
refers to her mamma's death — 

" I shall not dwell upon that harrowing and distressing 
scene of the deathbed of my beloved mamma : but can you 
ever forget that expression of her ghastly countenance when 
she clasped my hand, saying, ' Promise me, Marie, you will do 
this/ having previously desired me to hear mass for her, and 
also to get masses said for the repose of her soul. I can 
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never erase from my mind the intensity and agony with whic! 
this request was made." 

Here follows the account of Mother Stanislaus, fo 
which the reader is referred to page 96. 

" The limits of time and paper will not allow any length 
ened detail of what passed through my mind in reference t 
the Roman Catholic faith, up to the period when it was ex 
pected I should enter the community. The mental conflic 
was indeed intense. I could not bear the idea of being a nun 
On the other hand, the thought of leaving those with whon 
I had spent a greater part of my life seemed to me impossible 
Soon after my twenty-first birth day you wrote to me deairin 
me to decide upon my future course. In that letter yoi 
alluded to my mamma's dying wish that I should become i 
nun. This, combined with other things, strongly influence! 
me to try the life of a religietue, and I further thought if 
did not like it, or if I continued to have the doubts, and th 
answers of my confessors failed to satisfy me, I need not re 
main ; but little did I foresee the great difficulties that wouli 
obstruct my path. Still I have now abundant cause for grati 
tude to God that I did take that step, for I was by it enable* 
to see more fully into the glaring enormities of Popery, ani 
was by it preserved, I fully believe, from falling into the snar 
of infidelity. 

" I cannot now describe to you the feelings of horror I en 
dured when I became a postulant. In the first instance I wa 
cruelly deceived, for though I had been with the Societ; 
fifteen years I had not the most remote idea of the humilia 
ting and trying ordeal they were called to pass through, 
knew nothing of their customs, &c, till I entered the com 
m unity. You may imagine my feelings of grief, and als< 
surprise, when I was told to give up (with other things) tht 
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only earthly treasure I valued — my beloved mamma's portrait. 
Oh ! uncle, you say I shall no longer value it. Did you know 
the tears and wishes that were spent in parting with that dear 
relic of a fond mother, you would not say so ; or if you have 
still left any consideration for my feelings and affections, you 
will soon make me the happy possessor of that which, if it 
were in the power of any earthly good to create happiness, 
this would to me ; parting with which was so great a trial to 
me, that it appeared as if it were to tear away every fibre of 
what I loved. I was never told I should be required to do 
this. 

" The daily routine of a nun's life soon became most irk- 
some and wearisome to me. The severing of every tie of 
affection was contrary to the benevolence of that Being who 
alone instituted the bond of social enjoyment. The vow of 
implicit obedience to a fellow-creature was most repulsive. 
The doctrine that teaches that men are saved by their own 
good works, began to occupy my thoughts soon after becom- 
ing a postulant. I could not reconcile the two great contra- 
dictions in the Church of Rome : on the one hand teaching 
that Christ made an atonement for sins, and then she com- 
mands her devotees still to perform certain good worjis in 
order to merit heaven. If you will look over any of the 
prayer-books carefully, you will there see that in some of the 

s 

prayers it is emphatically stated, ' that we are saved alone by 
the blood of Christ,' when perhaps in the very next prayer 
there is a gross contradiction, — making our own merits, and 
those of saints, a plea for salvation. 

" These doubts and perplexities I continued to mention in 
my confessions, but always met with stern reproofs and ab- 
surd replies to my momentous questions. The answers of 
my confessors only tended to increase my difficulties, for I 
was still firm in my request to see a Bible. 

" The doctrine of the Eucharist soon appeared as the most 
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glaring error in the Church of Rome. Long before any 
doubt a on the subject occurred to me, I frequently shuddered 
at the thought that it was Christ Himself I received in the 
form of a wafer. The bare idea of a creature eating his 
Creator is horrible, I recoil now with horror when I think of 
it. Oh ! dear uncle, what are your feelings when professing 
to consecrate that Host? Do you not tremble with the thought 
you are taking upon yourself to create God ? I know that the 
Scriptures state that the last night Jesus took bread with His 
disciples prior to His crucifixion, He said ' This is my body ; ' 
but He frequently spoke in figurative terms to them. It is 
just as reasonable to believe Him a door, &c. ; for if you have 
a Bible, you will there find He says, * I am the door,' * I am 
the way,' * I am the truth,' ' I am* the vine ;' but I must stop, 
for I am getting into the maze of controversy. 

"I had a long argument, or rather conference, with the 
good old French priest at Nice, on this doctrine. He was 
almost the only confessor who listened to me with patience 
and kindness. But plausible as his answers were, they failed 
to satisfy those perplexities, which only increased upon each 
confession. The gross idolatry of the Romish Church shocked 
my awakened spirit, for I saw it in all its pomp and perfec- 
tion in a convent life. The adoration of the Virgin was an- 
other part of that shocking system of Popery. 

" In this state of mind you can but see that it was impossi- 
ble I could either enter the community as a nun, or yet remain 
in the Church of Rome. You will now be ready to say, ' Why 
did I not open my mind to you ? * My dearest uncle, many 
were the times I had resolved to do so, and upon one occa- 
sion, when you visited me at Paris, after a severe illness, I 
had quite determined to tell you all ; but when I saw you my 
lips appeared as if they were sealed, for had the universe been 
offered me I could not have told you a word. Shortly after 
this interview I came to England, with the fixed determina- 
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tion that I would by some means gain further information in 
what was really truth or error, for I had long before vowed I 
would not become a nun until I had read for myself the Word 
of God. 

" It was in the serious attack of illness that I had in Liver- 
pool, of which you were a witness, that I felt my lost condi- 
tion and dreadful position as an unsaved sinner in the sight 
of God. I had not one plea or ray of hope that I should be 
saved. Had I died then, I must have utterly perished. 

" Words would be inadequate to express the mental 
anxiety I passed through to the period of my deliverance, 
which was, through the Providence of God, brought about in 
the following remarkable manner. I had for some weeks 
previous been aware that it was the intention of Reverend 
Mother to send me back to Paris, where I was to receive the 
white veil, and be sent to Carrouge to perform my noviceship. 
I should have left the first week in January, with Mother 
Helen, had not indisposition, or rather Divine interposition 
prevented it. A few days before taking any final step, several 
circumstances occurred to convince me that my immediate 
departure was contemplated. 

" The day (18th of January) that these suspicions were 
fully confirmed, was one spent in a state almost bordering 
upon despair and desperation. During the nun's lecture I 
walked in the grounds instead of adjourning to the chapel, as 
was my usual custom. On coming to a grotto on the grounds, 
I there threw myself on my knees, and earnestly poured out 
my soul to that Being who alone could be my deliverer. How 
that prayer was answered you shall soon learn.' ' 

Marie here gives the account of her meeting with the 
gentleman in the omnibus, as detailed pages 11 — 13. 

" How I escaped, you will have heard from other quarters. 
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I hare never seen this gentleman since, nor hare I heard any- 
thing farther of him. 

" So far, and I trust eTer shall I hare abundant cause to 
praise God for this eventful step in m y life. I haTe proved 
in the hour of deep affliction, that Christ has been precious 
to me ; and have in such seasons contrasted the dread of a 
Catholic devotee, with the confidence and hope of the Chris- 
tian, who feels that Christ is his only rock and plea for 
salvation. 

" My dear uncle, yon can but see I have had no earthly 
consideration in this step. On the contrary, I have turned 
myself upon the world to gain my own bread. I haTe been 
since April in a situation as governess. I am now compelled, 
by the delicacy of my health, to resign a good situation in a 
kind and Christian family, and return — at least for the winter 

— to my kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. L , though I feel 

great reluctance again to trespass on their bounty. I say 
there could be no earthly inducement to cause me to take 
this step. No ; for had I only disliked a convent life, and 
still remained a Catholic, I should have occupied a very dif- 
ferent place to my present one. I have thus sacrificed worldly 
position and rank. 

" You tax me with ingratitude. This heart wiU cease to 
beat ere that become my sin. Your kindness will never be 
erased from my memory. 

" In reference to your request of postponing the publishing 
of my book, — in consequence of the respect, gratitude, and 
affection I feel towards you, my dear uncle, and also to con- 
vince yon it is no rash proceeding on my part, I am willing 
to postpone the publishing of my narrative until I hear further 
from you. I would not wish yon to have the impression that 
the idea of placing me above a dependant has brought me to 
this decision. That I leave to your feelings of love and 
honour, knowing, from past experience, that yon will honour- 
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ably carry out your own proposal, so that I may be placed in 
circumstances more in accordance with the station and honour 
of the family to which I belong, and be spared the pain of 
being a dependant upon the charity of others, or of exertions 
to which my delicate health is unequal. 

44 I shall be most happy to remain open to any communica- 
tion you like to make, or answer any questions you may pro- 
pose. If you again wish to see me, do not let any advice 
influence you otherwise. 

" Many thanks to you for your kind promise of sending me 
my late mamma's effects. I shall indeed value them for her 
sake. 

" You ask me if I am happy ? I rejoice to say I am very, 
very happy, for I can now look upon God as my reconciled 
Father, knowing that Christ made a full atonement for my 
guilt on the cross. I can now draw nigh to Him without the 
aid of mediators or mediatrix, and boldly approach a throne 
of grace, there confessing my sins to Him, not to fallen, guilty 
man. I can now read undisturbed the Word of God, and can 
look forward, when this my earthly career is run, to a joyful 
entrance into the mansions of bliss, not fearing purgatorial 
flames ; and with the apostle I can exclaim, * For me to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain.' How can I be otherwise than 
happy with this hope and prospect ? 

44 I beg your immediate answer to this letter, for I am 
anxious to know your sentiments after reading this brief 
narrative. 

44 1 have no doubt Mr. L will be most happy to com- 
municate with you, if you think proper to write to him upon 
any subject relating to my temporal affairs. 

44 1 assure you, my dear uncle, that all my friends so far 
from prejudicing me against you, are so liberally disposed, that 
they have, one and all, strongly advised me to yield to your 
wishes as far as I can without the sacrifice of conscience. 
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I beg you will read patiently what I have written, and do 
not condemn me for doing that which my conscience con- 
vinced me was right, and do not judge of me so harshly as to 
suppose me either guilty of ingratitude or ' deception.' I love 
you still, dearest uncle, if possible, more intensely than ever. 

" That you may be led to see the simple truth as it is in 
Jesus, is the earnest and constant prayer of your dearest and, 
I trust, still loved niece, 

" M L G . 

•* P.S. — You can address your letters as before, if you like, 
or to me, at ." 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE FIRE IN THE HOUSE. 



On the 13th of December, 1849, a fortnight before 
the time appointed for her return, and without any pre- 
vious notice, Marie arrived one morning in company 

with Mrs. S . Her boxes were deposited in the 

hall, intimating that she was come to stay. Mr. and 
Mrs. L ran out to receive her. Their first impres- 
sion was, that renewed illness had brought her thus 
suddenly home, and wretchedly ill she looked. No 
smile of pleasure dawned upon her pale countenance as 
she met them. She looked equally ill and miserable. 

" Oh Mrs. L ," she exclaimed, " I have done wrong, 

very wrong : I want to tell you all ;" and Mrs. L 

led her into a back room, while Mr. L took Mrs. 

S into the dining-room. 

Mrs. L made her sit down, and took a seat by 

her side. " I have fallen into sin," she said : " I have 
told a falsehood, and I wanted to see you once more and 
confess all to you, and then return to my uncle ;" and 
she related the circumstances. She had bought some 
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print dresses for the servants at , and had said 

that they were a present from Mrs. L . When asked 

hy Mrs. S where Mrs. L had purchased them, 

she had said, " In the Edgware Road." But the hoy 
Mho brought them was recognised by one of the servants 
as belonging to a shop in the neighbourhood : and on 
inquiry it proved that she had bought them there. 

A great grief it was to her friends that one whom 
they had deemed so particularly truthful, should have 
been betrayed into the opposite sin. But her sobs and 
tears, and expressions of penitence and self-reproach 
could not but excite their pity. There appeared to be 
110 selfish motive about the first falsehood, hut rather 
a wish to give the credit of her liberality to another ; 
and the second falsehood was an attempt to cover the 
first. 

Site retired to her room after Mrs. S was gone, 

look to her bed and remained there three days j scarcely 
ate anything ; did not venture to raise her eyes to 
meet the looks of her friends ; and seemed in a state 
Umlering on despair. They spoke to her faithfully of 
her error, but sought to mingle encouragement with re- 
buke, and to awaken her hopes that she might yet live 
to retrieve her character, and regain their confidence. 

She tald Mr*. L that she had once, at the age of 

q the same sin, and had told a succes- 

: that her mother and uncle had been 

I had taken every means to bring 

t they had kept her in solitude for 
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a fortnight, and she had seen no one but her confessor 
during that period : that she had afterwards become re- 
markable for her strict adherence to truth, and had never 
again violated it till recently. She attributed her fall to 
the absence of confession, and other restraints of a con- 
vent life ; and that having grown remiss in the duty of 
self-examination, and careless and self-confident, she had 
no longer had any check upon her conduct. She ap- 
peared at times almost distracted, and her friends found 
it necessary to treat her with tenderness, lest her health 
or her reason should give way under her mental strug- 
gles. 

Some misgivings crossed their minds respecting the 
sums of money which Marie had collected for different 

benevolent objects. Before parting, Mrs. S had 

asked her for £10, which Marie said she had collected 

for a church at ; and Marie had replied, that it 

was packed up at the bottom of her box, and she would 

send it. Mrs. L sat down by her bed-side one day 

and, without looking at her, turned the conversation 
towards this subject. 

" Marie, dear," she said, " this is the time to clear up 
everything, and to begin again anew. If anything still 
rests on your mind I hope you will tell me, and let it be 

set right. Mr. L and I feel uneasy about that 

money. You are so careless in your accounts, and so 
generous in your presents, that we are afraid you may 
have been tempted to use part of it. Now if it is so, 
only frankly tell me, and we will do our best to save 

N 
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your character, as well as keep your secret. Then you 
may start again with a clear conscience, and a lightened 
heart." 

" No, indeed Mrs. L ," she replied, " the money 

is all right, and I have nothing else to confess. Do you 
think I would not tell you everything? You may be 
quite easy, for you know all" And hoping that such 
was the case her friend left her. 

Saturday evening arrived, and she was still in her 
self-imposed solitude at the top of the house. The 
family assembled for their evening prayer, and before 
they r.ose, Marie's voice was heard in loud screams from 

above. Mr. L hastily concluded. Mrs. L 

seized the light, and hastened up stairs, followed by the 
servants and one of her sisters. On reaching the se- 
cond landing, they found Marie in her night-dress, with 
ner arms round Lilly, screaming that the house was on 
fire. " Take baby down, Sarah," was the brief com- 
mand, and the rest rushed up stairs. 

As they entered the room where the little girl had 
been sleeping, a fearful blaze met their eyes, and the 
smoke was almost suffocating ; but the prompt applica- 
tion of water and heavy cloths soon put out the fire. It 
was matter of surprise and thankfulness that the flames 
had not caught the muslin blinds and window curtains, 
which were close to them, and the bed which was almost 
as near. In one minute more they must have done so, 
and in three minutes more the flames would have been 
uncontrolable by private hands. No engines were to be 
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had within a mile and a half distance ; and not only the 
house, but the whole terrace, might in a brief space have 
been a sacrifice. 

Mr. L and the other sister had not followed. 

They thought Marie was hysterical, and that she had 
enough attendants, so they sat chatting by the fire-light, 
unconscious of the excitement up-stairs. 

Presently the gate bell rang violently, once and again. 
Then came a loud rat, tat, tat, at the door, and as no 

servant came down, Mr. L went to open it. " Your 

house is on fire, sir," said a manly voice, " the people in 
the road are watching the flames and sparks." The light 

showed the visitor to be Mr. , the occupant of 

the next house. They sprang up-stairs, and found the 
flames already extinguished. Then commenced a va- 
riety of conjectures about the origin of the fire, but all 
were at fault. No one had been in the room for two 
hours. The nurse-maid had been in last, and it was 
surmised that she might have left a spark behind her. 
Lilly knew not that there was a fire. Deep in the first 
sound sleep of childhood, she had been unconscious of 
the smoke and flame, had seen nothing, heard nothing, 
till Marie dragged her down the staircase. Part of the 
wood-work by the window was much burned. Eliza- 
beth's toilet bag had hung there, and her conjecture was, 
that when she brushed her hair at six, a spark might 
have lodged in her brush, and being hastily put in the 
bag, had been smouldering there for nearly four hours. 
Marie's account of it was, that feeling her room warm, 

n 2 
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she had risen and opened the door : that soon after she 
lay down again she perceived a strong smell of burning : 
that again rising to ascertain the cause, she saw a light 
under Lilly's door, and on opening it, the flames caught 
her view. She dragged Lilly out of her crib, and gave 
the alarm. In vain were all farther surmises and inves- 
tigations, — the cause seemed fated to remain in obscu- 
rity. But excitement and conjecture subsided into deep 
thankfulness to Providence for the timely preservation 
of the family. Then came the sense of gratitude to 
Marie. She and Lilly had been wrapped up in the 
room below, and it was two hours before, with all the 
windows open, the suffocating smoke could be suffici- 
ently dispersed to allow of their return to their own 
story. At length, however, they were again quietly laid 

in their own resting places, and Mrs. L returned to 

thank Marie for having saved her child; and Marie 
looked up for the first time, and the first smile of plea- 
sure dawned upon her dejected countenance. 

Marie's spirits seemed revived by the active part she 
had taken in rescuing Lilly; and on the Monday she 
rose and dressed. She could not be prevailed upon to 
come down to dinner. She shrank from meeting Mr. 

L , whom she had not seen since the morning of her 

return. He desired Mrs. L to tell her that he should 

speak to her as formerly, and make no reference to what 
had passed. Thus encouraged, she ventured down to 
tea, and in a day or two she seemed to feel that all was 
forgiven and forgotten. 
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It was on one of these days that Marie brought to 

Mrs. L the copies of her manuscript. " Now Mrs. 

L ," she said, " you must accept of this, and publish 

it at the end of the year. I shall not be in want of any- 
thing now, and I should like you to dispose of it, and 
buy a piano for Lilly." Mrs. L attached little im- 
portance to this gift, not thinking it likely that the uncle 
would ever allow it to be published : but lest he should 
at some unexpected visit, induce Marie to put the manu- 
script in his hands, she took the precaution to conceal it 
in a secure and somewhat singular hiding place. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE UNCLE EXPECTED. 



Wednesday evening's post brought a letter from Mr. 
Clifford. Marie was greatly agitated at the sight of the 
hand-writing, and her trembling hand almost refused to 

hold the letter. She called Mrs. L to her side, and 

they read it together. 

{Translation.) 

" My dear Marie, 

" Why are you so long in replying to me ? I did 
not expect to be so treated. Had you written the letter, it 
would have been forwarded directly. I remain in London for 
some days; how many, this evening's post will decide. I 
shall probably come to see you, but our interview must be 
private. 

" So you have left your situation. I think you will soon 
have seen enough of your new friends to be convinced of 

your error. I know better than any of you think. I 

have suffered much anxiety on account of you, lest you should 
be turned aside from the right way ; for knowing your fri- 
volity, your easy disposition, your thoughtlessness, and your 
entire inexperience of the world, and also that you are easily 
led by those who surround you for good or for evil, I cannot 
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but feel some degree of solicitude for you ; and I am fully 
convinced that there is no one who takes so much interest as 
myself in the right direction of your character, and can counsel 
you in the same judicious and affectionate manner as the com- 
munity whom you have so ungratefully quitted. 

" I am now with Captain Kenyon, who married one of my 
cousins, Constantia. I arrived with them from Yorkshire last 
Friday. Mrs. Kenyon much wishes to see you. They have 
both most kindly proposed that you should return with them, 
and that you should be allowed to enjoy your own sentiments; 
but this is on two conditions, which future serious considera- 
tions will decide. If I do not call upon you within a week, 
you may conclude that I have left London. I hope soon to 
see or hear from you, and am, dear Marie, 

" Your affectionate, 

« H. C. CLIFFORD." 

The prospect of so soon, and so unexpectedly, seeing 
her uncle, quite overcame Marie. It appeared probable 
that he would come the very next day. He asked, 
moreover, for a private interview, and she did not feel 

sufficient confidence to meet him alone. Mr. L had 

engagements from home for the next day, so after much 
consideration, she resolved to spend the morrow at a 
friend's house, and to leave the following note : — 

" 5, C* Terrace, Wednesday Night. 

" My dear uncle, 

" I felt your letter required so much deliberation, 
that I took some time to consider its purport. I replied to it 
with very full details last week, and posted my letter on Fri- 
day, addressed to you at Manotte. 

" Your communication of to-day found me in so weak a 
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state, that I feel quite unequal to an interview for the present. 
Having twice ruptured a blood vessel during the last few 
months, it is necessary that I should be kept very quiet ; and 
feeling that were I in the house, I could not refuse to see you, 
I have thought it better on the whole to absent myself. I 
hope in a little time to be better able to bear so exciting a 
meeting, and should you still wish to see me, if you will fix a 
time a few days hence, I will endeavour to meet you. 

" In my letter last week I felt it my duty to yield to your 
request to postpone the publication of my book, but your pro- 
posal of to-day I cannot, under any consideration or induce- 
ment entertain, however kindly it may be intended by Mrs. 
Kenyon. I speak decidedly on this point, and beg you will 
not again refer to the subject. 

" With kindest love, I am, dear uncle, 

" Your grateful and affectionate niece, 

" MARIE." 

It was settled that Mrs. L should see the uncle 

when he came, and receive him with all due courtesy. 
She felt some slight trepidation at the idea of receiving 
him alone : the circumstance of his being a Jesuit priest, 
added to Marie's statements respecting his talents and 
high position, rendering him rather a formidable visitor. 
Marie expressed some anxiety for the house to look as 
well as possible, that he might not suppose she lived in 
a style unworthy of her family or of him ; and to satisfy 
her, the drawing-room furniture was uncovered, the . 
vases were filled with choice flowers, every chair and 
every curtain-fold was put in its proper place, and all 
those little arrangements were made, so familiar to the 
mistress of a house when visitors of more than usual im- 
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portance are expected. On Friday Mrs. L was at 

home, and Marie stayed at home too. But Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday passed in anxious expectation, 
and no uncle came. On Saturday evening the following 
note acccounted for his non-appearance : — 

I. H. S. 

" Saturday Morning, December 22nd t 1849. 

" My dear Marie. 

*' I had quite decided to call upon you to-day, but 
this morning's post has prevented me. I received your letter 
last evening, but cannot yet pronounce judgment on its con- 
tents. It is very probable that my next reply will be to Mr. 

L ; but I cannot yet decide. I hope, however, that 

everything will be arranged to the satisfaction of all parties. 

" If I could follow the impulse of affection, I should soon 
conclude the pecuniary arrangements ; but I must not confer 
with flesh and blood ; I must do the will of my Father in 
heaven. It is a great struggle between love and religious 
obedience. Dear Marie, do not divulge this part of my 
letter. What are your feelings respecting your return to 
your family ? I do not say as a dependant ; far otherwise. 
If this is agreeable to you, I shall be at liberty to grant you a 
liberal annuity out of my own revenue. Write to me and 
tell me all that you think. Be frank as usual. 

" I have seen your good friend Mr. L , and have heard 

him preach. 

" There is one thing, my dear Marie, which makes me very 
unhappy. It is the fear lest you should be induced by your 
inconsiderate and ardent feelings, to contract an imprudent 
engagement. Do not go much into the world, either for the 
sake of your health or of your reputation. I have reasons for 
requesting this. 
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" I believe that before long you will receive a letter from 
Mrs. Kenyon, and perhaps a packet from me. I cannot pro- 
mise you an immediate reply to your letter, for I have other 
persons to consult. When you write, let me know if you are 
better. Address to Manotte. It is a great satisfaction to me 
that your present friends are so good to you. It is more than 
you deserve after your ingratitude towards those who have 
shown you so much kindness for so long a period. I learn 

that Mr. and Mrs. L love you much, and that they watch 

over your health and your reputation. I am not surprised 
that you have become endeared to them, for all who know 
you well must love you. It would be a source of infinite 
happiness to me spiritually, if I could forget you. I often 
wish that you had died some years since, for you are my only 
earthly tie. I should be happy if I could break the cord 
which binds my natural affections to you. 

" With many prayers, I am, my dear Marie, 

" Your's, most faithfully, 

" H. C. CLIFFORD." 

From this note it was evident that Marie's letter had 
been well received. The almost tenderness it breathed 
reconciled her to the postponement of his visit on the 
one hand, while it made her long more to see him on 
the other. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MARIE AN HEIRESS. 

A few more posts brought the promised letter to Mr. 
L . It thus commenced : — 

(Translation J 

I. H. S. 

" Manottd, December 31**, 1849. 

" Sir, 

" I think that it will not be necessary to apologise 
for the liberty that I take in writing to you, after the obliging 
permission granted in Marie's last communications. 

" The care and direction of a person whom I have so ten- 
derly loved, and over whom I have watched with a father's 
affection, devolves through her apostacy and your generosity 

upon you and Mrs. L . I believe it to be my duty, 

though by so doing I may expose myself to the censure of 
others, frankly to make you acquainted with Marie's future 
expectations ; but I do not wish that she should hear this 
part of my letter, for if you knew her disposition as well as I 
do, you would agree with me in the necessity of concealing 
this information from her, at least for the present. If Marie 
is spared, she will become, at the death of an aunt of her 
mamma's who lives in Staffordshire, the possessor of con- 
siderable landed property. 
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" Thus much I may say, — the lands were entailed by my 
late uncle, upon the children of his nieces and nephews. 
There are but four of them, including Marie, who will become 
heirs to the property in question. I am now in correspond- 
ence with the solicitor for the estate, and endeavouring to 
obtain the lady's consent to settle a portion of the property 
upon Marie, that is, immediately. I have not yet had a reply. 

" My reasons for making this request are as follows : — In 
the first place I think that, with the assistance of this pro- 
perty, Marie will again take the place and rank which belong 
to her in society. It would be better for her now to have an 
income more suitable to this position. The other reason is, 
that with this in view, you can prevent any unsuitable con- 
nexion or intimate friendship with undesirable persons. I 
think you will find Marie a little hasty in this respect. She 
believes that every person who gives evidence of some good 
sentiments is sincere. She is very unsuspecting, and being 
little accustomed to the world is easily imposed upon. 

" As far as regards the carrying out of my proposition, I 
am very anxious to fulfil my promise immediately, rather than 
to wait the expiration of the appointed time — the end of this 
year. Marie has doubtless made you acquainted with my 
position in the Church, and the impossibility of doing any- 
thing without the control and direction of persons who are 
above me. 

" If she had acceded to my request in returning to her 
family, I should then have been permitted to follow the dic- 
tates of affection. I am grateful to you for your great kind- 
ness towards the only child of a beloved twin sister deceased, 
and I hope to make you some remuneration for all the ex- 
pense she has occasioned you ; and I hope also that before 
long, Marie will be capable of rewarding you for your disin- 
terested goodness. The circumstances which induced her to 
cast herself upon your hospitality, cannot but attach disgrace 
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and infamy to her family. I assure you, sir, no trial was ever 
felt more keenly by myself than her having thus apostatized 
from the religion of her ancestors, who have ever been re- 
nowned for their attachment to their faith, and some have 
even been martyrs to the cause of truth. I rejoice that her 
mamma has been spared this sorrow. I pray sincerely that 
she may soon see her error, and return repentant within the 
pale of the fold of Christ. The proposed publication of her 
life augments the disgrace which she has brought upon us, 
and adds to the difficulty of my yielding her assistance. 

" You will perhaps bear with me if I trespass on your time 
in making you acquainted with the weak points in the cha- 
racter and disposition of a person whom I have so much 
studied, and in whom I feel so deep an interest. You will, I 
am sure, already have discovered that Marie is very excitable, 
betraying her sometimes into a degree of impetuosity if she 
is not checked. She is also very ardent and devoted in her 
attachment to those whom she loves. This sentiment is 
praiseworthy in itself, but may, if ill directed, lead to evil 
when the object is not worthy of so sincere an attachment; 
and there is in her character a lightheartedness and thought- 
lessness which tend to make her forgetful of herself in wish- 
ing to think and act for others. This, if not restrained, con- 
duces to a certain degree of imprudence. I do not think that 
she ever looks forward to the future, but acts on the impulse 
of the moment. There are many points truly noble and 
amiable in her, having so total an absence of selfish motives. 
But to use the expression of the late Archbishop of Paris, 
who knew her well, in speaking of her to me one day, he 
said, ' There is in Marie an indescribable charm which every 
one must love ; that simplicity which no one can fail to ad- 
mire.' 

" Captain and Mrs. Kenyon will visit Manotte before long, 
and I shall avail myself of this opportunity to send Marie's 
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jewels, for I am afraid of risking articles of such value by 
public conveyance. I should advise Marie to sell the coins, 
as they are not family property. 

" I have not opened my sister's desk since her death, nor 
shall I do so. If it contains any of her poems, I shall request 
Marie to return them to me, that they may be published if of 
sufficient merit. 

" I hope Marie will take care of her health, for when in 
the convent she was much to blame in this respect, being so 
thoughtless and inconsiderate. I think you will find that 
kindness and firmness combined will be necessary in the 
management of your recently adopted charge, for, compara- 
tively speaking, she is still a child in many things. The 
change has been very great for her, after having been seven- 
teen years in seclusion, to be thus thrown upon the world to 
act and judge for herself. It is this that makes me tremble 
for her, lest by her simplicity she should be seduced into 
evil. 

" I shall be obliged to you if you will answer this letter, 
which will probably be enclosed in Marie's, stating what are 
your views with regard to the best means of making future 
provision for Marie ; and what sum will suffice for last year, 
and that which is now approaching. 

" I wish to know Marie's deportment towards those who 
surround her ; and all that you think of her health, and if 
anything can be done which will conduce to its entire re- 
establishment. I cannot now write to Marie, but will do so 
immediately after having received some decisive information 
on the termination of this affair. It is probable that before 
long I shall call upon you. Present, if you please, my affec- 
tionate regards to Marie, and accept, sir, my respectful com- 
pliments, 

" H. C. CLIFFORD." 
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It may be supposed that the communication relative 
to Marie's property awakened no little surprise. It 
seemed to account, however, for much of her uncle's 
anxiety about her, and for much of the care and kind- 
ness exercised towards her for so many years in the con- 
vents of her Order. Her friends scarcely knew whether 
to be pleased or otherwise, so much did they fear the 
effect of such a discovery on Marie's excitable and san- 
guine temperament ; and they thought the annual sti- 
pend proposed by her uncle quite as much as was likely 
to do her good. According to his wish they resolved to 
keep the communication a profound secret, not only from 
Marie, but also from all her circle. They had some dif- 
ficulty in evading her inquiries. 

"I have had a letter from your uncle," said Mr. 
L . 

" Oh ! have you ? May I see it ?" 

" We will read it to you." 

" May I not read it myself?" 

" Well, you may read the greater part of it ; — almost 
all ; but there is one little point which your uncle did 
not wish mentioned." 

" Oh dear ! there must be something the matter." 

" No, not at all." 

" Then what can he have to tell you that I may not 
know ? It must be something dreadful, and he is afraid 
of my knowing it ! " 

" No, indeed it is not," said Mrs. L . " It is only 

about the money." 
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" Well, then, if that is all why can't you let me read 
it?" 

" Because it would not be honourable after he has en- 
joined the contrary. So now you must be content. We 
shall not do it, so it is in vain for you to ask any more." 

" I wish you would not be so positive," said Marie, 
laughing. " As it is I suppose I must give it up." 

The interdicted paragraphs were withheld and she 
was allowed to read the rest. Her replies to her uncle's 
notes received about Christmas have not been preserved. 

Mr. L 's answer to the letter of December 31st was 

as follows : — 

" January &th, 1850. 

" Sir, 

" You will, I am sure, appreciate the difficulties I 
have felt in replying to your letter — difficulties created by the 
relation which I so unexpectedly sustain towards one in whom 
you take so deep an interest, the delicacy of the subjects on 
which you ask my opinion, and the fact that we are personal 
strangers. 

" Marie's own previous narrative relieves me from any 
lengthened reference to a change which must, I am sure, 
have occasioned you pain. I should ill deserve your esteem 
if, holding the opinions that I do hold, I had not, under such 
circumstances, welcomed her. And yet, when reflecting upon 
the grief which it has occasioned you, her beloved relative, it 
is a satisfaction to me that her mind was fully decided before 
I became acquainted with her. I saw so much of her ardent 
temperament in our earliest interview, that I should have 
hesitated to encourage her change, had it been prompted by 
the impulse of the time, rather than the result of years of 
reflection. I think it only frank to add my conviction, that 
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subsequent examination has firmly established her in her 
present views. 

" This is all I need say on so painful a subject. Permit 

me, however, to assure you that Mrs. L and myself wish 

Marie ever to retain and manifest the love which she cherishes 
for you. We wish her to consult your wishes on all matters 
not affecting her religious convictions. 

" There are two main topics on which you ask my opinion. 
The first relates to my young charge herself. On this subject 

Mrs. L is likely to form a safer judgment than myself, 

and I have therefore requested her to write her opinions. 

" The second topic regards pecuniary arrangements. You 
kindly ask me to name a sum for the past and current year. 
Allow me to acknowledge your consideration for the past, but 
to request that you will not take that into account. I cannot 
consent to receive any remuneration for the past year. Marie 
was introduced to me in a way so entirely providential, that I 
felt it at once to be a case to which the Saviour's command 
applied. I received her into my house as an apparently 
destitute orphan, entrusted to my care by Him, and I wish 
still to enjoy the pleasure without repayment. 

"As it is your wish that she should not take a situation, I 
cannot feel the same hesitation as to the future. You are 
aware that the cost of a young charge like Marie depends 
much upon the comforts enjoyed, and that these should be 
regulated by the resources or station of the party. The 
usual rate for boarding in private families in London, is from 

£60 to £80 per annum. Mrs. L estimates that she 

would require £25 at least for clothing. There are always a 
few extra claims, especially for medical attendance, medi- 
cine, &c. ; and perhaps in the summer time you might wish 
her to accompany us to the sea-side. I mention these things 
that you may judge. 

" You ask my opinion as to the best means of arranging a 

o 
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settlement for her. I beg to suggest that the £2000 men- 
tioned in your first letter, if invested in the annuities of the 
English government, would yield an income quite sufficient 
without any farther pension. This might be arranged to 
secure her for eleven years, or even longer. By the first 
period mentioned, she would probably come into possession 
of her property. 

" Should any difficulty occur to you in carrying out this 
plan, you can remit through almost any London banker a 
sum for the current year. 

" We fully concur in the prudence of withholding from 
Marie the knowledge of her prospects at present. She re- 
quires to be watched over as one ignorant of the world, and 
you may rest assured that we shall be very careful as to the 
society into which she is introduced. 

" Anticipating the pleasure of a visit from you at an early 
period, 1 am, sir, 

" Yours respectfully, 

« S L ." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCE. 

It will be necessary to go back a little way in order to 
introduce an extraordinary circumstance which hap- 
pened about this time. 

A few days after the fire, Marie was removed into her 
own little room, endeared by associations connected with 
her first arrival. The weather became intensely cold, 
and brought on her cough to an alarming extent. That 
night she sat up in bed, coughing almost incessantly, 
and the servant went in to support her under the vio- 
lence of the paroxysms. The next morning Marie was 
taken down stairs to a warmer room for the day. Then 
every means was taken to raise the temperature of her 

room for the night. Mrs. L stuffed every crevice 

of the window with wadding, to make it air-proof, and 

Mr. L nailed strips of carpet round the door. Thick 

curtains were put around the window and bed, and a 
fire kept burning. A baize curtain was hung outside 
the door, under which those who went in entered as to 
a gypsy tent ; but with all their efforts they could not 

o2 
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get the thermometer above thirty-five, and her medical 
adviser recommended that next day she should be re- 
moved to a lower room. He would have preferred her 

being taken to Torquay for the winter. Mr. S , 

whose family she had just quitted, offered to defray the 
expenses ; but Marie would not hear of such an arrange- 
ment. She could not leave her friends at C Ter- 
race, and go into voluntary banishment from those 
dearest to her on earth. " That was her only home. If 
she was to die, she would die there." 

The next best thing was to keep her in as equal a 
temperature as possible. Exposure to air on the stair- 
case renewed her cough, and threatened the rupture of 
a blood vessel. The back parlour, which had been the 
children's play-room, was considered the best for her ac- 
commodation, and it was forthwith fitted up as a bed- 
room. Lilly cheerfully turned her toys out of the closet, 
to leave it for Marie's wardrobe. The carpenter was 
sent for to put up a bedstead. Great pains were ex- 
pended in making the large and ill-fitting window air- 
tight ; a large fire was made up within, and a large 
curtain hung without ; and she who engaged so many 
thoughts and anxieties, was led in, and expressed with 
tears her gratitude for all the concern manifested about 
her. That room she occupied for three months, and left 
it, as her health permitted, only to go into the adjoining 
dining-room. The raised temperature mitigated, though 
it did not remove her cough, and as she still, complained 
of tightness on her chest, leeches were applied. 
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Meantime the meeting at drew near, when 

Marie's £10 were to be presented, and she was gently 
reminded that it was necessary to send the money. She 
could not make up the account without her collecting 

book, and that remained with Mr. S . She wrote 

to him, and it was forwarded. Then she found that she 
had lost the keys of her box, and the whole house was 
swept, and a rigorous search instituted. They could not 
be found, and just at this juncture, a recurrence of the 
haemorrhage from the lungs renewed alarm for her life. 
It came on in the night-time, and the family knew no- 
thing about it till the morning, when they beheld the 
fearful signs of what had occurred, and Marie lying pale 
and exhausted on her bed. She had no bell that would 
ring up-stairs, and had lain there alone and helpless. 
Medical advice was obtained, and suitable medicine pre- 
scribed, but the extreme tenderness of which she com- 
plained below the collar-bone, defeated all attempts at 
examination by the stethoscope. The next evening, 
when left alone for reading, the bleeding returned. The 
medical attendant was again sent for, and a blister was 
prescribed for the tender lung. She was to take every- 
thing cold, not to talk, and to be kept perfectly quiet. 

Mrs. It sat much in Marie's room, and read and 

worked there, but forbade her speaking, and endeavoured 
to anticipate her wants. As all excitement was dan- 
gerous, the subject of the money was for a few days 
dropped. When a little better, she was told that Mr. 
L had promised to call on Mr. S , and to settle 
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it that week. She sent for a man to force the box, and 
said she would dress by and bye, and get the money out 
She fainted, however, on rising, and was obliged to lie 
down, and the rupture of another vessel once more drove 
off the settlement of the business. 

At length it became imperatively necessary that the 

money should be produced, and Mrs. L asked her 

for it. She was still in bed, but she directed Mrs. L 

to her box, and told her to take it. Mrs. L opened 

the box, and a scene of unexampled confusion presented 
itself. Clean clothes and soiled ones, light things and 
heavy ones, books, work, Albert lights, lucifer matches, 
tapes, strings, ribbons, innumerable bits of paper, letters* 
bonnets, and shoes, were exposed to view. 

" You will find the money at the bottom of the box," 
said Marie, " it is in notes, with the tickets." 

" In notes ! Why I thought you collected it in gold 
and silver?" said Mrs, L • 

" Yes, but I changed it into notes, for I thought I 
should like to present a £10 note at the meeting. And 
there was another £5 note for the Bible Society — three 
£5 notes in all." 

" There are the tickets," said Mrs. L. , as at length 

she dived to the bottom of the box, " but they are burnt. 
There are but a few figures remaining." 

" Burnt, Mrs. L ! burnt !" cried Marie, ts you 

don't say so ! Let me look, let me look ! " 

The box was brought to her bed-side, and she was 
satisfied. 
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" Then the notes are burnt also. How could it hap- 
pen ? Here are lucifers ; one of these must have done 
it. Sarah," she said to the nurse, " I sent you to the 
box for my Concordance, the Sunday after I came home ; 
You must have rubbed the lucifers in hunting for it." 

Mrs. L put the contents of the box back, and car- 
ried it out of the room, saying that she should consult 
her husband on his return, and see what he thought of 

it. Mr. L returned home two hours after, and Mrs. 

L communicated what had transpired during his 

absence. Next morning they examined the box and its 
contents, and found that the fire had scarcely extended 
beyond the tickets. The box itself was unsinged, and 
only a few papers were burned. It is needless to state 
the painful conviction that was forced on the minds of 
both, respecting the whole affair. " Two fires in one 
house in a month ! " said the servant, who had been taxed 
with going to the box. " It is a very strange business, / 
think. I was brought in for the blame about the fire 
upstairs, and now I have set light to the box, it seems ;" 
and in her indignation she talked to her fellow-servants 
of leaving, lest some still more serious charge should 
be fixed upon her ; but she thought again, and felt that 
she could not leave her little nursling. 

Marie seemed in such a state of excitement that her 
friends feared to endanger her life by entering on an in- 
vestigation at that juncture ; and as her uncle was ex- 
pected, they resolved to await his arrival and communi- 
cate the whole to him. She saw that they did not believe 
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her, and the following evening she reiterated her state- 
ment to Mrs. L . She spoke rapidly, aud uttered 

several palpable falsehoods. " I have the numbers of the 
notes/' she added, " for my uncle taught me always to 
keep them. Look, I have found one/' she 'said, as she 
called Mrs. L 's attention to some figures in her 

pocket book, set down something as follows : — 

1 4 

2 8 
7 

" You do not mean that that is the number of a note,'* 
said Mrs. L . 

" Yes, I do," she said, " it is my random way of 
putting it down. It means 14287." 

Mrs. L could not bear to hear any more. She 

laid her hand gently on Marie's shoulder, and said, " Do 
not say any more about it now, dear Marie." 

" Do you mean that I am not telling the truth ? Am 
I not to explain ?" said Marie, almost fiercely. 

" I mean that under your present feelings, you may 
say much which you will be sorry for afterwards. You 
should learn caution and self-distrust from the past." 

And Marie replied with a look of black defiance which 

haunted Mrs. L long afterwards. It might have 

been the look of a murderess. 

The next morning Marie asked to speak to Mr. L . 

" He is just going out, and has a busy day before 
him," said Mrs. L . 

" Do ask him to come in. I have written a letter to 
my uncle, and I want him to post it for me." 
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" Have written a letter ! When ?" 

" Last night, when you were in bed, I got up and did 
it. I kept up my fire, so do not be angry." 

" But your uncle told you not to write till his. retreat 
was over ; and he is at Rome. Perhaps you will get him 
into trouble." 

" Oh! it must go, indeed it must;" and Mr. L 

was called. 

After some conversation, he persuaded Marie to wait 
her uncle's time, and at last gained her permission to 
read the letter. It was sealed and directed. The super- 
scription was a long one. 

Immediate. The Very Reverend 

Knot at Manotte\ H. C. CLIFFORD, 

to be forwarded Grand y. AKaK 

forthwith _ _ , 

to the Chateau de St. Jose, 

Rev. H. C. Clifford. Near Amiens, 

Postage Paid. France. 

The principal object of this letter was to inform her 
uncle that through a sad act of carelessness, which from 
his acquaintance with her character he could well appre- 
ciate, she had accidentally destroyed three Bank notes, 
which were not her own property. That having col- 
lected this money for benevolent objects her character 
was at stake, and she entreated him to extricate her 
from her distressing difficulty by forwarding the amount. 
It entered into minute details respecting her health and 
depression of spirits, and would not interest the reader. 



CHAPTER X. 

A CORRESPONDENCE IN THE HOUSE. 

Marie gradually recovered, though she required constant 
watchfulness and medical attendance. 

Mrs. L could not feel it right to pass over what 

had recently occurred in silence, though Marie's preca- 
rious health and mental excitement were an effectual 
barrier to conversation. She wrote the following letter, 
and left it on Marie's desk one evening after bidding 
her good night : — 

" January 31s*, 1850. 
" My dearest Marie, 

" It is not my intention frequently to adopt the plan 
of writing letters to you, because I think it would rather tend 
to check the freedom of confidential intercourse ; but in this 
case I think it better to do so that you may more thoughtfully 
and calmly consider the subject of this, and also to spare both 
you and myself some of those painful feelings to which con- 
versation about it would give rise. I fear, too, that in the ex- 
citement of the moment you might be tempted to say much 
that would hereafter be remembered with pain. It costs me 
an effort to write, and I would not do so if I did not love you, 
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but I must prove my love in the best way, by being faithful 
to your soul. 

" The circumstances attending your removal from Mr. 

S 's caused us much grief. We hoped, however, that 

you had truly and deeply repented, and in the strength of 
God had begun a new life. Last week, however, our sorrow 
was renewed. I do not know when my heart has ached so 
much as it did then, and my dear husband felt scarcely less 
keenly. My cold furnished an excuse for seeming dull and 
poorly, and I tried to conceal my feelings as much as I could, 
knowing that in your then state of health any excitement 
was dangerous. I am sure you wish our happiness, but you 
could scarcely have marred it more effectually than by giving 
us such anxiety and distress on your own account. The ex- 
tent to which you have deceived us, is known only to God 
and your own conscience. I believe that had you frankly 
confessed all on your return to us, the real truth would have 
been far less culpable than the series of falsehoods and arti- 
fices to which you were tempted to resort for the purpose of 
concealment. I do not wish you to confess to me now. 
Having delivered my conscience, I wish to bury the subject 
in oblivion, and hope that by a new course, you will so regain 
our esteem and confidence that the past will never come to 
mind. But I do intreat you to confess to Ood 9 — Him against 
whom you have sinned. Return with deep contrition and 
repentance to Him. If you try to forget, and hide your sin 
from your own conscience or from Him, you will never have 
His blessing, and never know true peace. It will separate 
you from Him, destroy all confidence and joy in drawing near 
to Him, and at every returning illness or thought of a future 
life, there will be darker forebodings than at any period of 
your convent history. Your sin has been greater because 
committed against Him who not only lived and died for you, 
but who has appeared for you in so signally providential a 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE UNCLE'S ADMONITIONS. 

Marie's friends were rather amused, and Marie appeared 
to be not a little annoyed, at the graphic delineation of 
her character, contained in the following letter : — 

{Translation.) 

t 
I. H. S. 

" Manottt, 25th January, 1850. 
" My dear Marie, 

" I am just about to terminate all my arrangements 
before quitting this place to commence my six weeks' retreat. 
Having an hour to spare before dinner, I embrace the oppor- 
tunity to fulfil my promise of writing to you. I hope that 
my dear Marie will receive with humility of mind the faith- 
ful advice and reproofs that I am about to give her. Let me 
assure you, my dear child, that those are our friends who 
frankly tell us of our faults, in order that we may correct 
them. It is then because I love you that I write thus plainly 
as in former days. 

" In the first place, I was not thoroughly satisfied with 
your last letter. Not that there was in it any particularly 
offensive expression, but the whole tenor of it convinced me 
of what I have been well capable of ascertaining by expe- 
rience, that lightness and thoughtlessness are still the weak 
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but the friends of a day compared with him, and therefore I 
speak not of our claims upon you, but I am sure you would 
like to be the source of happiness to us all ; and remember 
that can be not half so much by personal kindness and proofs 
of affection, as by letting us see you walking in the fear of 
God, blessed by Him, and a blessing to others. 

" I have had my fears lest you should be too much elated 
by the change in your circumstances, and lest that should in- 
duce carelessness about higher and greater things. / find, 
and I think, dear Marie, you will find it still more forcibly true 
in your case, that you can never be happy without the love and 
esteem of those whom you love. You may be happy, in sick- 
ness or in poverty, with loving friends and God's sustaining 
grace ; but if unloved, your life will indeed be desolate. And 
we cannot love you for money. The possession of thousands 
would make no difference in our feelings towards you, or our 
estimate of you. I think you must have been conscious of 
late, that with all our anxiety to be kind and careful of you, 
there has been less warmth and ' empressement' in our manner 
to you under your improved prospects than when we thought 
you penniless. That is just because we then regarded you as 
sincere and guileless, and loved you dearly for your own sake 
alone. Will you not allow us to love you again as warmly ? 
to feel the same complacency, the same confidence, — to- meet 
your look with unrestrained and answering looks of pleasure 
and affection ? Seek mercy and help of God, and we shall 
soon be as happy in you as we have been. 

" I wish you would look out in your Concordance for all the 
texts which regard truth and uprightness. Make it one of 
your evening exercises. You will then see what supreme im- 
portance is attached to these things in the Word of God, and 
find how He regards them. 

" I trust you will also set out with an anxious desire to live 
not unto yourself. I do not like to hear you talk too much 
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and sometimes find it difficult to restrain them, when I look 
at you and see that my affection is not reciprocated. It is 
this, with my present weak state, that makes me anxious to 
see my uncle, for I do want to be fully reconciled to you. I 
cannot live with you under a sense of your displeasure, for I 
love you too well not to notice or care for it. If you will par- 
don the past, and receive me again to your favour, I hope 
then to be able to say all I wish, and for the future to be as 
frank with you as I was with my dear mamma and uncle ; for 
I have and do miss much that open intercourse that existed 
between the latter and myself. 

" Educated and trained as I have been in a circle, in which 
I do not hesitate to say I was much loved by all those with 
whom I was more immediately connected, though I was never 
spared when in the wrong, I can but now feel very sensitively 
the want of that love and affection you once bestowed upon 
me ; and more particularly now that I am afflicted, and also 
separated from those I so dearly love. I grieve now, and feel 
much the loss of a mother, for I am so very desolate and alone 
now that I cannot meet you as I once did. 

" I am quite conscious that there are many faults in which 
I may often displease you ; but if you will always tell me 
of them at the time, I will try to do all I can to correct 
them. 

" I do trust I shall be able to say all I wish, and that this 

may be the last time I shall ever have need to adopt this 

means of conveying to you my feelings. 

" With kind love, I am still 

" Your affectionate 

" MARIE." 

Mrs. L was far from being satisfied with Marie's 

notes. The main topic was slurred over, or rather alto- 
gether omitted, while there was something of the tone of 
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an injured person in reference to her alleged treatment. 
She frequently intimated however, to Mrs. L *s sis- 
ters, that she could explain all, had she but courage to 
do so, and that it would relieve her of an almost in- 
tolerable burden. She was again ill, and it was attri- 
buted to her state of mind. Many opportunities for the 
disclosure were afforded her ; but her resolution always 
failed, and each attempt was followed by increased nerv- 
ous excitement. Week after week passed, and threw 
no light on the disappearance of the money. The con- 
jecture to which the family most frequently reverted was, 
that she had been too liberal in her gratuities to a poor 
sick servant out of place, with whom she had become 
acquainted, and that being ashamed or afraid to ac- 
knowledge that she had exceeded her resources, she had 
been tempted to greater departures from rectitude to 
conceal the fact. She reiterated the assurance that it 
could be explained, and that when she had told her 
uncle all, he would clear it up for her. She proposed 
sending him a full statement by letter ; but as he was 
not then at home, and there was no certainty of a letter 
reaching him, her friends thought it better not to risk a 
communication involving her character, to the uncer- 
tainties of the continental post. 

Mr. L having received a letter from Marie ex- 
pressive of intense mental suffering and religious de- 
spondency, lent her what he deemed a suitable book. 
It was returned with the following note : — 

p 
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feel this a heavy trial now that I am alone and away from 
those who can tenderly sympathize with my peculiar feelings. 
I seem to realize this bereavement in all its bitterness. I am 
so bewildered and confused that I cannot settle to anything. 
I hope to be more composed tomorrow. I felt it such a 
struggle and trial this morning to begin teaching. 

u I shall get the manuscript ready forthwith to send to 
Manotte. Mr. S thinks that very important. 

" I do not yet think of my uncle's proposals in any way, 
wishing to feel more calm before I give him any decision, for 
I am now just in that frame of mind that it is difficult to think 
of anything calmly and deliberately, for I am so very confused 
and perplexed. I am also much indisposed, for my head aches 
and my cough is troublesome. 

44 Mr. S says that he can get one of his friends, a pub- 
Usher, to forward the manuscript to my uncle in one of their 
parcels, so that will be much better than posting it. What 
do you think ? Do write to me. I will write again tomorrow 
afternoon, for I must tell some one of my troubled feelings. 
I know you will listen to them. 

"Give my dearest love to all, and accept the warmest 
thanks and love that an affectionate and grateful heart can 
offer, 

" MARIE." 

The , week following, Marie wrote thus : — 

•' Fridtf _Y»>AA 11 a'efac*. 



%i Mv verv dear Mrs. L- 



% * Your verv kind and affectionate letters were in- 

* 

deed a creat relief to mv mind, for I was in such a slate of 
anxiety and suspense, that I really think I could scarcely 
have kept in any way calm, had not you sent me a letter 
by this afternoon's post. I was indeed most agreeably sur- 
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prised in having a letter from Mr. L . I shall value it, 

for it is the first one he has ever written to me. 

" In reference to my uncle's letter, there appears to me 
to be some very important considerations on each side. On 
the one hand there are a few things that scarcely reconcile me 
to falling in with his wishes ; and unless these difficulties can 
be provided against, I cannot do so, viz. Can there be any de- 
sign on the part of the Jesuit community ? I cannot suppose 
for a moment that my uncle would really sanction any violent 
means, and as far as he is concerned, I believe the letter to 
be a very sincere one ; but I feel some little difficulty about the 
manuscript. In the second place, if my death should occur 
before the time is passed, what must be done then, because / 
wish the book published, and no earthly consideration would 
influence me otherwise. On the other hand, I do think there 
is some respect due to the feelings of my uncle, for he has 
been a very kind relative to me, and I can well enter into 
his feelings. I know he looks upon my apostacy as a personal 
disgrace to him. I quite think this, that he is under the im- 
pression that I shall one day return to the Church, and there- 
fore he does not wish me to do anything which would stamp 
me when I did so ; and it is also evident he thinks I have 
acted under the impulse of a moment. I think that reading 
my book will undeceive him on this point. 

u I should not like to have any trouble afterwards. If I 
thought there was the least chance of this occurring, I would 
not give the subject a second thought. I must tell you can- 
didly what I feel. My feelings say it is my duty to agree 
to his request, because it opens a communication which, if 
now closed, will for ever remain so, unless God changes his 
heart. We do not know to what good end our friendly inter- 
course may lead— and it will be a source of comfort to me 
sometimes to hear from one* I love — but I have one great fear 
of mistaking my own will for convictions, or the right dictates 

M 
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of conscience. I shall see Mr. L on Sunday, so can say 

more about it. Now dear Mrs. L , if you have the least 

doubt as to the propriety of deciding either way, do not scruple 
to tell me, for I do not feel capable of settling so important an 
affair. I do not care for worldly good ; my only wish is to 
keep the glory of God in view. 

" I never had such a piece of worldly business to think of 
before, so do manage for me. I have several times wished I 
had not had any letter till all was over, for it has teased my 
poor brain so. 

" Believe me, in haste, with dearest love, 

" Your grateful 

" MARIE." 



My dear Mrs. L.- 






I have been expecting to hear from you, but I 
suppose you were too much engaged. 

" I write to say, that as I have my book ready, I purpose 
coming over for a few hours tomorrow or Wednesday. The 

children are going on one of these days to E , so I shall 

be at liberty. 

" I want to see you in reference to my stay here. I fear I 
shall be obliged to give up. I shall be very grieved, but I 
really have not strength for my duties." 

Marie's friends were not surprised by this communica- 
tion : she had an interview with them, and it was settled 
that she should return to them at Christmas. In anti- 
cipation of this removal, she wrote as follows : — 

" My very dear Mrs. . 



" I have left the drawing room for a time, for we 
have several friends here to tea and supper, so I gladly sit 
down to have a little silent intercourse with one I so dearly 
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love. It is indeed a source of great comfort to me, that when 
separated from those I love and esteem, I can write without 
restraint, and tell my every feeling. I do assure you I am 
now looking forward with great pleasure to the time when I 
shall again join your affectionate circle. 

" I do not, dear Mrs. L , yet see my way quite clear in 

reference to the postponement of the publishing. My feelings 
say, 'consent to your uncle's wishes/ but my judgment says, 

c publish.' I have, dear Mrs. L , a strong presentiment, 

which I have and do all I can to shake off from me, that my 
earthly course will soon be run. I have not told you this 
before, but I cannot get rid of it. I have continually the mo- 
nitor, as it were, sounding in my ears, ' Set thy house in order, 
for thou shalt die, and not live.' There are many very serious 
considerations in his letter, certainly, to induce me to acquiesce 
in his proposals ; and I fear one greatly influences me, par- 
ticularly while I am here, that of being placed beyond depen- 
dency, for to an upright and sensitive disposition this is a 
great trial. 

" Many thanks for the offer of 's room, but I shall 

not leave till Christmas, as I do not wish ' to inconvenience 
Mrs. S if I can avoid it. 

" I have been thinking, that being about to leave, I should 
like to make the servants a little present. Indeed, I think it 
is my duty, for they have been so kind to me in illness, that 
I can do no other than make them some acknowledgment. 
What if I give them each a print dress? I saw some at 

, near you. Should you not think it too much trouble, 

I should be so glad if you would kindly buy me three dresses. 

I can give you the money on Monday, or send it by Mr. L . 

I wish to give them on Thursday, it being Ann's birth-day ; 
so if you consent to my giving them perhaps you will forward 
them to me by Parcel Delivery. I fear you will think it more 

m2 
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than I ought to give, but I will deprive myself of something 
to make up for the cost." 

Mrs. L was unable at the time to attend to this 

little commission, and indeed she felt some doubt about 
the propriety of giving full scope to Marie's generosity. 
She thought less expensive presents would suffice. 

Meantime the answer to Mr. Clifford's letter was 

finished, and Marie forwarded it to C terrace for 

the approval of her friends. It summed up so ably 
the events of her past life, and traced so distinctly their 
influences on her mental history ; it contained so good a 
digest of the principal points of controversy between 
the two churches, and stated her own views so frankly 
and forcibly, yet with such a mixture of tender respect 
for his feelings, that her friends were much delighted 
with this unaided effort of her pen. It was directed to 
"The very Rev. Herbert Constable Clifford, G.V.A., 
Chateau de St. Jos6, Manott6, near Amiens, France," 
and posted forthwith. 



CHAPTER V. 

marie's reply. 

" London, December, 1849. 
" My dearest uncle, 

" I need not tell you the emotions of pain and plea- 
sure your letter created — the former caused by the melan- 
choly intelligence of my dear aunt's death. It is a severe 
trial to a fond and affectionate heart to see one dear object of 
affection after another taken from me. When I look back 
upon the last six years, I can but weep when I remember the 
events that have occurred ; three beloved relatives removed 
by death, and myself alienated from the only remaining and 
beloved one. But I rejoice to know that I have realised the 
truth of that passage in Holy Writ — ' When my father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.' God has, 
indeed, wonderfully fulfilled his promise, in raising me up 
parents amongst strangers, and in opening the hearts of 
many to care for, and sympathize with, the lone orphan. If 
you love me, which I doubt not you do, you can but feel some 
degree of satisfaction in knowing that none could better 
supply the place of fond parents than the kind friends to 
whom I was directed by the Providence of God. I mean the 
minister and his dear wife whom I before mentioned to you. 
Words would fail to express the extent of their parental care 
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and affectionate solicitude; suffice it to say that I have in 
both, a kind father and an affectionate mother. 

" I said your letter caused both pain and pleasure : — it was 
pleasure to hear once more from you : I had long given up 
the hope that you would notice me. I have felt your silence 
very acutely. Many, many have been the hours that I have 
wept and mourned in my retirement when I have thought of 
you, and the trial was embittered by the recollection that I 
was an alien from you. I am not, dear uncle, as you seem to 
infer, dead to all those affections which were ever ardent to 
those I loved. No ; my heart still glows with love and grati- 
tude to those from whom it is separated. 

" You may perhaps think me neglectful in not replying to 
your letter ere this. I should have done so but that I wished 
to deliberate the purport of it well, so that I should not write 
under sudden or rash impulse. 

" I conclude from your letter, that you have the impression 
that I renounced Catholicism under circumstances of mo- 
mentary excitement, without any previous consideration upon 
my part. If you read my letter carefully through, you would 
there find that I stated it was not so ; nor was it through the 
influence of any Protestant friends. No; it was simply and 
purely the workings out and convictions of my own mind 
through a period of two or three years, which brought me to 
this decision ; indeed doubts had arisen some time before my 
dear mamma's death. 

" I am sorry I cannot comply with your request, in sending 
the copy of the manuscript, for the present: it is not yet 
ready ; but I will just briefly give you the heads of it. 
Before, however, I go further, I must tell you that I have not 
made any statement in my book in reference to any personal un- 
kind treatment. On the contrary, I have endeavoured to make 
the reader clearly understand that I was treated with uniform 
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kindness and affection: I think when you read it you "will 
conclude the same. 

" In commencing this brief narrative, it will be as well to 
go back to the time when I had so dangerous an illness at 
Carrouge. I was then about fifteen. You are aware that up 
to this period I was not at all seriously disposed, but very 
neglectful and thoughtless in all my 'religious duties. In this 
illness I felt deeply the powers of the world to come, and 
was much terrified at the prospect of death. On that bed of 
sickness I made a vow that if God would then spare me, my 
future life should be devoted to one of penance and good 
works. In order better to fulfil this promise, on my recovery 
I renewed my vow before the altar of the Virgin in the pre- 
sence of the whole convent. I think you know to what ex- 
tent I fulfilled this promise, for you frequently, in your letters, 
alluded to it as giving you great comfort in hearing the reports 
of my mortifications, &c, from my mamma and Reverend 
Mother. I continued to perform the same routine of religious 
observances, but I still felt unhappy with the constant dread 
of death." 

Marie then enters into all the workings of her mind 
in reference to purgatory, the reading of the Scriptures, 
&c, as described in her own history of her previous life. 
It is not, therefore, deemed necessary to give this letter 
at full length. In connexion with purgatory she thus 
refers to her mamma's death — 

" I shall not dwell upon that harrowing and distressing 
scene of the deathbed of my beloved mamma : but can you 
ever forget that expression of her ghastly countenance when 
she clasped my hand, saying, * Promise me, Marie, you will do 
this/ having previously desired me to hear mass for her, and 
also to get masses said for the repose of her soul. I can 
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never erase from my mind the intensity and agony with which 
this request was made/' 

Here follows the account of Mother Stanislaus, for 
which the reader is referred to page 96. 

" The limits of time and paper will not allow any length- 
ened detail of what passed through my mind in reference to 
the Roman Catholic faith, up to the period when it was ex- 
pected I should enter the community. The mental conflict 
was indeed intense. I could not bear the idea of being a nun. 
On the other hand, the thought of leaving those with whom 
I had spent a greater part of my life seemed to me impossible. 
Soon after my twenty-first birth day you wrote to me desiring 
me to decide upon my future course. In that letter you 
alluded to my mamma's dying wish that I should become a 
nun. This, combined with other things, strongly influenced 
me to try the life of a religieuse, and I further thought if I 
did not like it, or if I continued to have the doubts, and the 
answers of my confessors failed to satisfy me, I need not re- 
main ; but little did I foresee the great difficulties that would 
obstruct my path. Still I have now abundant cause for grati- 
tude to God that I did take that step, for I was by it enabled 
to see more fully into the glaring enormities of Popery, and 
was by it preserved, I fully believe, from falling into the snare 
of infidelity. 

" I cannot now describe to you the feelings of horror I en- 
dured when I became a postulant. In the first instance I was 
cruelly deceived, for though I had been with the Society 
fifteen years I had not the most remote idea of the humilia- 
ting and trying ordeal they were called to pass through. I 
knew nothing of their customs, &c, till I entered the com- 
munity. You may imagine my feelings of grief, and also 
surprise, when I was told to give up (with other things) the 
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only earthly treasure I valued — my beloved mamma's portrait. 
Oh ! uncle, you say I shall no longer value it. Did you know 
the tears and wishes that were spent in parting with that dear 
relic of a fond mother, you would not say so ; or if you have 
still left any consideration for my feelings and affections, you 
will soon make me the happy possessor of that which, if it 
were in the power of any earthly good to create happiness, 
this would to me ; parting with which was so great a trial to 
me, that it appeared as if it were to tear away every fibre of 
what I loved. I was never told I should be required to do 
this. 

" The daily routine of a nun's life soon became most irk- 
some and wearisome to me. The severing of every tie of 
affection was contrary to the benevolence of that Being who 
alone instituted the bond of social enjoyment. The vow of 
implicit obedience to a fellow-creature was most repulsive. 
The doctrine that teaches that men are saved by their own 
good works, began to occupy my thoughts soon after becom- 
ing a postulant. I could not reconcile the two great contra- 
dictions in the Church of Rome : on the one hand teaching 
that Christ made an atonement for sins, and then she com- 
mands her devotees still to perform certain good wor£s in 
order to merit heaven. If you will look over any of the 
prayer-books carefully, you will there see that in some of the 
prayers it is emphatically stated, * that we are saved alone by 
the blood of Christ,' when perhaps in the very next prayer 
there is a gross contradiction, — making our own merits, and 
those of saints, a plea for salvation. 

** These doubts and perplexities I continued to mention in 
my confessions, but always met with stern reproofs and ab- 
surd replies to my momentous questions. The answers of 
my confessors only tended to increase my difficulties, for I 
was still firm in my request to see a Bible. 

" The doctrine of the Eucharist soon appeared as the most 
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step of apostacy. Will you send me one ? If you feel so 
disposed, do not be prevented by your friends influencing 
you otherwise. I do not deserve to be despised by one for 
whom I have done so much. Now that I am about to close, 
permit me again to remind you, that your future welfare in 
this life depends on the decision to which you come in taking 
the inconsiderate step in contemplation, or in waiting till you 
have seen more of the Protestant world. If you choose the 
latter you may lead your friends to suppose that you have 
acted conscientiously. 

" I cannot neglect to remind you, that your eternal happi- 
ness depends upon your return to the bosom of that Church, 
the arms of which are always open to receive the repenting 
prodigal, who having quitted his mother's house of abundance 
speedily finds himself in want. Cannot you soon exclaim, 
' I will arise, and will go the church of my mother, and will 
say, I have sinned against heaven and against thee.' 

" That you may yet regain the heart of him who offers up 
daily prayers on your behalf, is the earnest wish of your 
faithful and affectionate relative, 

" H. C. CLIFFORD." 



CHAPTER IV. 



marie's perplexities. 



It will easily be imagined that Mr. Clifford's letter fur- 
nished abundant occupation for Marie's thoughts, and 
that she appeared at first almost overwhelmed by the 
mingled feelings it awakened. These will be best de- 
scribed in her own letters, after returning to her situa- 
tion. 

" Friday Night, 9 o'clock. 

" My dearest earthly friend, 

" With a mind bordering on distraction, I sit down 
all alone to unburden my feelings to one who sympathizes in 
my every woe. Sympathy is sweet to a troubled and affec- 
tionate heart. 

" T have sat for the last hour ruminating over the circum- 
stances of the past day and its events. I was lost in a train 
of thought and perplexity. I roused myself, thinking it 
would not do to give way to this despondency, but earnestly 
seek the guidance of Him who has so mercifully cared for me. 
Those who have passed through similar trials can well enter 
into my feelings of sorrow, in seeing one dear object after 
another taken from them unprepared for the mighty change. 
To me it is a grief of the most poignant kind. I do indeed 
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jewels, for I am afraid of risking articles of such value by 
public conveyance. I should advise Marie to sell the coins, 
as they are not family property. 

" I have not opened my sister's desk since her death, nor 
shall I do so. If it contains any of her poems, I shall request 
Marie to return them to me, that they may be published if of 
sufficient merit. 

" I hope Marie will take care of her health, for when in 
the convent she was much to blame in this respect, being so 
thoughtless and inconsiderate. I think you will find that 
kindness and firmness combined will be necessary in the 
management of your recently adopted charge, for, compara- 
tively speaking, she is still a child in many things. The 
change has been very great for her, after having been seven- 
teen years in seclusion, to be thus thrown upon the world to 
act and judge for herself. It is this that makes me tremble 
for her, lest by her simplicity she should be seduced into 
evil. 

" I shall be obliged to you if you will answer this letter, 
which will probably be enclosed in Marie's, stating what are 
your views with regard to the best means of making future 
provision for Marie ; and what sum will suffice for last year, 
and that which is now approaching. 

" I wish to know Marie's deportment towards those who 
surround her ; and all that you think of her health, and if 
anything can be done which will conduce to its entire re- 
establishment. I cannot now write to Marie, but will do so 
immediately after having received some decisive information 
on the termination of this affair. It is probable that before 
long I shall call upon you. Present, if you please, my affec- 
tionate regards to Marie, and accept, sir, my respectful com- 
pliments, 

" H. C. CLIFFORD." 
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It may be supposed that the communication relative 
to Marie's property awakened no little surprise. It 
seemed to account, however, for much of her uncle's 
anxiety about her, and for much of the care and kind- 
ness exercised towards her for so many years in the con- 
vents of her Order. Her friends scarcely knew whether 
to be pleased or otherwise, so much did they fear the 
effect of such a discovery on Marie's excitable and san- 
guine temperament ; and they thought the annual sti- 
pend proposed by her uncle quite as much as was likely 
to do her good. According to his wish they resolved to 
keep the communication a profound secret, not only from 
Marie, but also from all her circle. They had some dif- 
ficulty in evading her inquiries. 

" I have had a letter from your uncle," said Mr. 
L . 

" Oh ! have you ? May I see it ?" 

" We will read it to you." 

" May I not read it myself?" 

" Well, you may read the greater part of it ; — almost 
all ; but there is one little point which your uncle did 
not wish mentioned." 

" Oh dear ! there must be something the matter." 

" No, not at all." 

" Then what can he have to tell you that I may not 
know ? It must be something dreadful, and he is afraid 
of my knowing it!" 

" No, indeed it is not," said Mrs. L . " It is only 

about the money." 
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" Well, then, if that is all why can't you let me read 
it?" 

" Because it would not be honourable after he has en- 
joined the contrary. So now you must be content. We 
shall not do it, so it is in vain for you to ask any more." 

" I wish you would not be so positive," said Marie, 
laughing. " As it is I suppose I must give it up." 

The interdicted paragraphs were withheld and she 
was allowed to read the rest. Her replies to her uncle's 
notes received about Christmas have not been preserved. 

Mr. L 's answer to the letter of December 31st was 

as follows : — 

" January $th, 1850. 

" Sir, 

" You will, I am sure, appreciate the difficulties I 
have felt in replying to your letter — difficulties created by the 
relation which I so unexpectedly sustain towards one in whom 
you take so deep an interest, the delicacy of the subjects on 
which you ask my opinion, and the fact that we are personal 
strangers. 

" Marie's own previous narrative relieves me from any 
lengthened reference to a change which must, I am sure, 
have occasioned you pain. I should ill deserve your esteem 
if, holding the opinions that I do hold, I had not, under such 
circumstances, welcomed her. And yet, when reflecting upon 
the grief which it has occasioned you, her beloved relative, it 
is a satisfaction to me that her mind was fully decided before 
I became acquainted with her. I saw so much of her ardent 
temperament in our earliest interview, that I should have 
hesitated to encourage her change, had it been prompted by 
the impulse of the time, rather than the result of years of 
reflection. I think it only frank to add my conviction, that 
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subsequent examination has firmly established her in her 
present views. 

" This is all I need say on so painful a subject. Permit 

me, however, to assure you that Mrs. L and myself wish 

Marie ever to retain and manifest the love which she cherishes 
for you. We wish her to consult your wishes on all matters 
not affecting her religious convictions. 

" There are two main topics on which you ask my opinion. 
The first relates to my young charge herself. On this subject 
Mrs. L is likely to form a safer judgment than myself, 

and I have therefore requested her to write her opinions. 

" The second topic regards pecuniary arrangements. You 
kindly ask me to name a sum for the past and current year. 
Allow me to acknowledge your consideration for the past, but 
to request that you will not take that into account. I cannot 
consent to receive any remuneration for the past year. Marie 
was introduced to me in a way so entirely providential, that I 
felt it at once to be a case to which the Saviour's command 
applied. I received her into my house as an apparently 
destitute orphan, entrusted to my care by Him, and I wish 
still to enjoy the pleasure without repayment. 

" As it is your wish that she should not take a situation, I 
cannot feel the same hesitation as to the future. You are 
aware that the cost of a young charge like Marie depends 
much upon the comforts enjoyed, and that these 'should be 
regulated by the resources or station of the party. The 
usual rate for boarding in private families in London, is from 

£60 to £80 per annum. Mrs. L estimates that she 

would require £25 at least for clothing. There are always a 
few extra claims, especially for medical attendance, medi- 
cine, &c. ; and perhaps in the summer time you might wish 
her to accompany us to the sea-side. I mention these things 
that you may judge. 

" You ask my opinion as to the best means of arranging a 

o 
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settlement for her. I beg to suggest that the £2000 men- 
tioned in your first letter, if invested in the annuities of the 
English government, would yield an income quite sufficient 
without any farther pension. This might be arranged to 
secure her for eleven years, or even longer. By the first 
period mentioned, she would probably come into possession 
of her property. 

" Should any difficulty occur to you in carrying out this 
plan, you can remit through almost any London banker a 
sum for the current year. 

"We fully concur in the prudence of withholding from 
Marie the knowledge of her prospects at present. She re- 
quires to be watched over as one ignorant of the world, and 
you may rest assured that we shall be very careful as to the 
society into which she is introduced. 

" Anticipating the pleasure of a visit from you at an early 
period, I am, sir, 

" Yours respectfully, 

«S L ." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCE. 

It will be necessary to go back a little way in order to 
introduce an extraordinary circumstance which hap- 
pened about this time. 

A few days after the fire, Marie was removed into her 
own little room, endeared by associations connected with 
her first arrival. The weather became intensely cold, 
and brought on her cough to an alarming extent. That 
night she sat up in bed, coughing almost incessantly, 
and the servant went in to support her under the vio- 
lence of the paroxysms. The next morning Marie was 
taken down stairs to a warmer room for the day. Then 
every means was taken to raise the temperature of her 

room for the night. Mrs. L stuffed every crevice 

of the window with wadding, to make it air-proof, and 

Mr. L nailed strips of carpet round the door. Thick 

curtains were put around the window and bed, and a 
fire kept burning. A baize curtain was hung outside 
the door, under which those who went in entered as to 
a gypsy tent ; but with all their efforts they could not 

o2 
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get the thermometer above thirty-five, and her medical 
adviser recommended that next day she should be re- 
moved to a lower room. He would have preferred her 

being taken to Torquay for the winter. Mr. S , 

whose family she had just quitted, offered to defray the 
expenses ; but Marie would not hear of such an arrange- 
ment. She could not leave her friends at C Ter- 
race, and go into voluntary banishment from those 
dearest to her on earth. " That was her only home. If 
she was to die, she would die there." 

The next best thing was to keep her in as equal a 
temperature as possible. Exposure to air on the stair- 
case renewed her cough, and threatened the rupture of 
a blood vessel. The back parlour, which had been the 
children's play-room, was considered the best for her ac- 
commodation, and it was forthwith fitted up as a bed- 
room. Lilly cheerfully turned her toys out of the closet, 
to leave it for Marie's wardrobe. The carpenter was 
sent for to put up a bedstead. Great pains were ex- 
pended in making the large and ill-fitting window air- 
tight ; a large fire was made up within, and a large 
curtain hung without ; and she who engaged so many 
thoughts and anxieties, was led in, and expressed with 
tears her gratitude for all the concern manifested about 
her. That room she occupied for three months, and left 
it, as her health permitted, only to go into the adjoining 
dining-room. The raised temperature mitigated, though 
it did not remove her cough, and as she still complained 
of tightness on her chest, leeches were applied. 
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Meantime the meeting at drew near, when 

Marie's £10 were to be presented, and she was gently 
reminded that it was necessary to send the money. She 
could not make up the account without her collecting 

book, and that remained with Mr. S . She wrote 

to him, and it was forwarded. Then she found that she 
had lost the keys of her box, and the whole house was 
swept, and a rigorous search instituted. They could not 
be found, and just at this juncture, a recurrence of the 
haemorrhage from the lungs renewed alarm for her life. 
It came on in the night-time, and the family knew no- 
thing about it till the morning, when they beheld the 
fearful signs of what had occurred, and Marie lying pale 
and exhausted on her bed. She had no bell that would 
ring up-stairs, and had lain there alone and helpless. 
Medical advice was obtained, and suitable medicine pre- 
scribed, but the extreme tenderness of which she com- 
plained below the collar-bone, defeated all attempts at 
examination by the stethoscope. The next evening, 
when left alone for reading, the bleeding returned. The 
medical attendant was again sent for, and a blister was 
prescribed for the tender lung. She was to take every- 
thing cold, not to talk, and to be kept perfectly quiet. 

Mrs. L- sat much in Marie's room, and read and 

worked there, but forbade her speaking, and endeavoured 
to anticipate her wants. As all excitement was dan- 
gerous, the subject of the money was for a few days 
dropped. When a little better, she was told that Mr. 
L had promised to call on Mr. S , and to settle 
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it that week. She sent for a man to force the box, and 
said she would dress by and bye, and get the money out. 
She fainted, however, on rising, and was obliged to lie 
down, and the rupture of another vessel once more drove 
off the settlement of the business. 

At length it became imperatively necessary that the 

money should be produced, and Mrs. L asked her 

for it. She was still in bed, but she directed Mrs. L 

to her box, and told her to take it. Mrs. L opened 

the box, and a scene of unexampled confusion presented 
itself. Clean clothes and soiled ones, light things and 
heavy ones, books, work, Albert lights, lucifer matches, 
tapes, strings, ribbons, innumerable bits of paper, letters, 
bonnets, and shoes, were exposed to view. 

" You will find the money at the bottom of the box," 
said Marie, " it is in notes, with the tickets." 

" In notes ! Why I thought you collected it in gold 
and silver?" said Mrs. L • 

" Yes, but I changed it into notes, for I thought I 
should like to present a £10 note at the meeting. And 
there was another £5 note for the Bible Society — three 
£5 notes in all." 

" There are the tickets," said Mrs. L. , as at length 

she dived to the bottom of the box, " but they are burnt. 
There are but a few figures remaining." 

" Burnt, Mrs. L ! burnt!" cried Marie, " you 

don't say so ! Let me look, let me look ! " 

The box was brought to her bed-side, and she was 
satisfied. 
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" Then the notes are hurnt also. How could it hap- 
pen ? Here are lucifers ; one of these must have done 
it. Sarah," she said to the nurse, " I sent you to the 
box for my Concordance, the Sunday after I came home ; 
You must have rubbed the lucifers in hunting for it." 

Mrs. L put the contents of the box back, and car- 
ried it out of the room, saying that she should consult 
her husband on his return, and see what he thought of 

it. Mr. L returned home two hours after, and Mrs. 

L communicated what had transpired during his 

absence. Next morning they examined the box and its 
contents, and found that the fire had scarcely extended 
beyond the tickets. The box itself was unsinged, and 
only a few papers were burned. It is needless to state 
the painful conviction that was forced on the minds of 
both, respecting the whole affair. " Two fires in one 
house in a month ! " said the servant, who had been taxed 
with going to the box. " It is a very strange business, / 
think. I was brought in for the blame about the fire 
upstairs, and now I have set light to the box, it seems ;" 
and in her indignation she talked to her fellow-servants 
of leaving, lest some still more serious charge should 
be fixed upon her ; but she thought again, and felt that 
she could not leave her little nursling. 

Marie seemed in such a state of excitement that her 
friends feared to endanger her life by entering on an in- 
vestigation at that juncture ; and as her uncle was ex- 
pected, they resolved to await his arrival and communi- 
cate the whole to him. She saw that they did not believe 
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principles of the Gospel, and consequently becoming a cor- 
rupted Church. 

The last sentence of the closing question is, * The gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it/ The previous answers 
are quite enough to prove that the gates, or deliberations of 
hell, have never yet prevailed against God's truth. 

As soon as the Christian Church commenced its career, 
severe persecutions by heathen Rome seriously tried it. The 
efforts of Papal Rome seemed for a time to succeed ; but the 
Church soon burst forth with greater brightness. 

In the ninth century the counsels of hell again seemed to 
prevail ; but a small band of true worshippers were found in 
the retired valley of Piedmont. Through a period of three 
centuries they endured increasing persecution : thousands 
were put to death. Did the gates of hell then prevail ? No ; 
for in the fifteenth century we again find them a flourishing 
Church. 

This corroborates the fact that God has in all ages pre- 
served his Church. The gates of hell could not be said to 
prevail. 

It is cheering to learn that while tribulation and destruc- 
tion were spreading in every direction, a branch of the true 
Church remained, whether amidst the Alps, or elsewhere, 
serving God in spirit and truth, proving the fulfilment of our 
Saviour's promise, that ' the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.' Nor shall they so long as the world exists. And 
when the consummation of all things shall come, the Church 
of Christ will then be found gathered from every people, na- 
tion, tribe, and tongue, and will form one triumphant Church 
above, ascribing glory to * Him that hath loved them, and 
washed them from their sins in his own blood.' « To Him 
be glory and dominion, for ever and ever. Amen.' 

MARIE. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MIDNIGHT BELL. 

The mental effort required in answering the questions, 
and the excitement occasioned by her uncle's letter of 
February 28th, appeared to be too much for Marie, and 
another illness followed. One night in the beginning 
of March, Elizabeth was roused from sleep by the sound 
of her name ; and the faint light from the gas-lamp in 
the road, showed her Marie standing by her bed-side 
half covered with blood. In the first moment of alarm 
she had rushed up stairs, and not liking to disturb Mrs. 

L , had come up to her sister. Elizabeth covered 

her up, led her carefully down, laid her on her bed, and 
did all that could be done for her till morning broke, 
and medical advice could be obtained. A bell was fixed 
from the head of her bed to the rooms up stairs, so that 
she might in future give the alarm on the first symptom 
of illness. Several times during the following fortnight, 
in the dead silence of the night, the sound of that bell 
raised the family from their slumbers, and one or all 
would hasten to her assistance. " Oh ! Mrs. L , I 



CHAPTER X- 

A CORRESPONDENCE IX THE HOUSE. 

Marie gradually recovered, though she required constant 
watchfulness and medical attendance. 

Mrs. L could not feel it right to pass over what 

had recently occurred in silence, though Marie's preca- 
rious health and mental excitement were an effectual 
barrier to conversation. She wrote the following letter, 
and left it on Marie's desk one evening after bidding 
her good night : — 

" January 31**, 1850. 
" My dearest Marie, 

" It is not my intention frequently to adopt the plan 
of writing letters to you, because I think it would rather tend 
to check the freedom of confidential intercourse ; but in this 
case I think it better to do so that you may more thoughtfully 
and calmly consider the subject of this, and also to spare both 
you and myself some of those painful feelings to which con- 
versation about it would give rise. I fear, too, that in the ex- 
citement of the moment you might be tempted to say much 
that would hereafter be remembered with pain. It costs me 
an effort to write, and I would not do so if I did not love yon, 
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but I must prove my love in the best way, by being faithful 
to your soul. 

" The circumstances attending your removal from Mr. 

S 's caused us much grief. We hoped, however, that 

you had truly and deeply repented, and in the strength of 
God had begun a new life. Last week, however, our sorrow 
was renewed. I do not know when my heart has ached so 
much as it did then, and my dear husband felt scarcely less 
keenly. My cold furnished an excuse for seeming dull and 
poorly, and I tried to conceal my feelings as much as I could, 
knowing that in your then state of health any excitement 
was dangerous. I am sure you wish our happiness, but you 
could scarcely have marred it more effectually than by giving 
us such anxiety and distress on your own account. The ex- 
tent to which you have deceived us, is known only to God 
and your own conscience. I believe that had you frankly 
confessed all on your return to us, the real truth would have 
been far less culpable than the series of falsehoods and arti- 
fices to which you were tempted to resort for the purpose of 
concealment. I do not wish you to confess to me now. 
Having delivered my conscience, I wish to bury the subject 
in oblivion, and hope that by a new course, you will so regain 
our esteem and confidence that the past will never come to 
mind. But I do intreat you to confess to God, — Him against 
whom you have sinned. Return with deep contrition and 
repentance to Him. If you try to forget, and hide your sin 
from your own conscience or from Him, you will never have 
His blessing, and never know true peace. It will separate 
you from Him, destroy all confidence and joy in drawing near 
to Him, and at every returning illness or thought of a future 
life, there will be darker forebodings than at any period of 
your convent history. Your sin has been greater because 
committed against Him who not only lived and died for you, 
but who has appeared for you in so signally providential a 
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way. Does He not seem to heap kindnesses upon you, as if 
to bring your ungrateful heart to repentance ? How wonder- 
fully He delivered you from your anticipated bondage ! But 
as if that were not enough, He provided friends for you among 
strangers, and then inclined your uncle's heart towards you» 
and has now granted you all that could be imagined to con- 
tribute to your comfort and happiness in this life. And will 
you, dearest Marie, continue to grieve and vex His Holy 
Spirit ? It is indeed folly and short-sightedness to sacrifice 
His smile and favour by yielding to this besetting sin. 

" You may be assured that this is a crisis in your history. 
Your freedom from a state of dependance, and the prospects 
of comfort and earthly enjoyment now opening before you, 
will be used by Satan as a snare to lead you farther astray 
from God and holiness, unless sin is first purged from your 
heart, and you start anew in your heavenward course with 
most earnest and prayerful resolution henceforward to main- 
tain a conscience void of all offence towards God and towards 
man. No day should close without self-examination and 
confession, and prayer for forgiveness and peace. 

" I am rather jealous of your love of verse-making, lest it 
should rob you of that precious evening season which ought 
to be given to the examination of your own heart, and your 
preparation for judgment and eternity. Let that time be 
sacredly and conscientiously devoted to God, and I think you 
cannot then go far astray. 

" If you ever hope to see your kind uncle favourably in- 
clined to a purer doctrine than that which he has been taught 
to hold, there must be the most exemplary conduct on your 
part. What responsibility may rest on your soul as it regards 
his soul, if you should prove a stumbling-block in his way. 
What misery, too, would you bring upon him, if you fell 
into open sin, and brought disgrace on yourself. Surely he 
deserves a better return for a lifetime of kindness. We are 
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but the friends of a day compared with him, and therefore I 
speak not of our claims upon you, but I am sure you would 
like to be the source of happiness to us all ; and remember 
that can be not half so much by personal kindness and proofs 
of affection, as by letting us see you walking in the fear of 
God, blessed by Him, and a blessing to others. 

" 1 have had my fears lest you should be too much elated 
by the change in your circumstances, and lest that should in- 
duce carelessness about higher and greater things. / find, 
and I think, dear Marie, you will find it still more forcibly true 
in your case, that you can never be happy without the love and 
esteem of those whom you love. You may be happy, in sick- 
ness or in poverty, with loving friends and God's sustaining 
grace ; but if unloved, your life will indeed be desolate. And 
we cannot love you for money. The possession of thousands 
would make no difference in our feelings towards you, or our 
estimate of you. I think you must have been conscious of 
late, that with all our anxiety to be kind and careful of you, 
there has been less warmth and ' empressement' in our manner 
to you under your improved prospects than when we thought 
you penniless. That is just because we then regarded you as 
sincere and guileless, and loved you dearl)' for your own sake 
alone. Will you not allow us to love you again as warmly ? 
to feel the same complacency, the same confidence, — to meet 
your look with unrestrained and answering looks of pleasure 
and affection ? Seek mercy and help of God, and we shall 
soon be as happy in you as we have been. 

" I wish you would look out in your Concordance for all the 
texts which regard truth and uprightness. Make it one of 
your evening exercises. You will then see what supreme im- 
portance is attached to these things in the Word of God, and 
find how He regards them. 

" I trust you will also set out with an anxious desire to live 
not unto yourself. I do not like to hear you talk too much 
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brought suspicion on her uncle, the receipt of such a 
newspaper was as likely a step as she could take to 
compromise his character in the estimation of his Order. 
Marie only laughed and could not be brought to take 
any serious view of the matter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE UNCLE KNOWS ALL. 

EarlY in March Marie received the following letter, 
which agitated her extremely. Having caught sight of 
its drift, she exclaimed, " Oh ! my uncle knows all," 
and hastily left the room. It was long before she re- 
turned, and then tearful, flushed and agitated, she put 

the letter into Mrs. L 's hands. She wept much for 

days, refused to eat, and said she could not sleep. 

(Translation.) 

t 
I. H. S. 

" Gand, February 2&th, 1850. 

" My dear Marie, 

" If a severe illness had not prevented me from 
quitting Bellini, at the appointed time, I should unfortunately 
have missed your letter, which did not reach till two days 
after date. 

" I have been suffering from quinsy with a slight attack of 
inflammation, the consequence of a cold which I caught in 
travelling. I kept my bed in Bellini for ten days. My doc- 
tors feared lest it should turn to bronchitis. I hope it will 
soon pass off, for I have no more time to spare for taking care 
of myself, — it makes so great a breach in my arduous duties. 
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" I was very well satisfied with the care and propriety of 
your last packet. I shall not now make any farther observa- 
tion on your replies than to commend you for the trouble 
which you have taken to please me. Though the sentiments 
were erroneous, the care and thoughtfulness were the same. 

" The news of your indisposition gave me real sorrow. I 
am very uneasy about you. If money could save you, I am 
sure you know me well enough to believe that there is no- 
thing I would not do to prolong your life. 

" You have not yet received your boxes. Captain Kenyon 
wrote to me to say that they should wait a few days until a 
certain event relating to their eldest daughter had taken 
place, after which they would immediately leave Welby for 
Manotte. They will only remain there three weeks, so you 
will receive your boxes before I see you. I mentioned in my 
last letter that I had sent you money in your desk. You are 
also sure to find some Bank notes in your mamma's desk. 

" There is one part of your letter which has occasioned me 
much solicitude. You say that you are becoming reserved. 
I had already discovered, though I have not liked to tell you 
of it, that you are not so frank with me as formerly. I have 
been much pained at your concealment of your recent error. 
I know to what extent you were culpable, and also to what 
extent you were injured. I am more inclined to pity than to 
blame you. I well know your thoughtless and ardent tempe- 
rament, and can therefore enter into your feelings, and the 
temptations of a false world from which you have hitherto 
been preserved. 

" I must tell you, my dear Marie, that the late affair has 
greatly distressed me. I feel so grieved that you should have 
again fallen into the sin which caused your mamma and my- 
self so much sorrow some years since. It is not your natural 
disposition, for there have been but two periods in your life 
in which you have fallen into this lamentable fault. At other 
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times you have been as remarkable for the contrary. I be- 
lieved that you would not again have fallen into this snare, 
and I hope sincerely that the painful remembrance of the 
past will prevent your again yielding to so sad a temptation. 
I shrink from wounding your feelings, but if I did not love 
you, I would not give myself the trouble of warning and 
counselling you. I have often wished to mention this cir- 
cumstance to you, but I could find no occasion for doing so, 
until, in your last letter, your remarks made me think that 
there was something which you wished to tell me, but were 
hindered by reserve, and I then determined to speak to you 
faithfully. I feared that in consequence of your timidity you 
had ceased to confess frankly when you had done wrong. 
This has induced me to say so much upon this point to Mrs. 

L . I knew all that had occurred, and as you did not 

unfold the matter to me, I apprehended that you had become 

reserved. You say that you love Mr. and Mrs. L . Why 

then can you not open your mind to them ? If their love is 
sincere, I am sure that they will not think the less of you, but 
will rather return your confidence with increased affection. I 
well know that unless your love for a person be very great, 
you cannot give your confidence ; but I think from what I 
hear that your affection is mutual, and yet you say that you 
are reserved with them ? I cannot understand it. Try by all 
means to conquer it, for unless you do so, I foresee incalcu- 
lable evil to your naturally frank disposition. Is not pride 
at the root of this feeling ? I propose to speak with you at 
length upon past circumstances. I have much to say to Mr. 

L . 

" Your exact description of the character of Mrs. L has 

pleased me much. One thing especially has given me plea- 
sure ; it is that she is firm and decided. Your easy dispo- 
sition requires firmness. I do not like her the less for not 
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retracting what she has once enjoined. The hymn is very 
good and very pretty. There is nothing in it to reprehend. 

" Your anxiety to know the secret of my communications 
with Mr. L— has a little amused me. As ' suspense is 

really worse than reality,' I leave to Mr. L 's discretion 

the care of enlightening you upon the mysterious affair. If 
Mr. L thinks it well to tell you, his decision will be mine. 

" I am thankful that Mrs. L endeavours to convince 

you of the importance of moving about gently. I suppose 
she occasionally trembles for the safety of her doors, chairs, 
tables, &c, when these articles find themselves under your 
gentle touch. 

" I hope that you apply yourself to your studies. What 
progress are you making towards obtaining the promised re- 
ward ? Are you more advanced than you were yesterday ? I 
shall not put up with childish excuses. 

" I hope to be with you by the 17th of April. Before that 

time Mr. L will hear from me. If the Kenyons should 

invite you during my stay in London, I wish you to refuse 
the invitation, but do not say that it is at my desire. 

" I do not wish that your first introduction into your family 

should be as an object of curiosity. I know that A C 

much wishes to see you, but I cannot bear the idea of your 

being distressed by the sight of any one. of the C 's. I 

would rather wait for more favorable circumstances, which 
will probably restore to you the favor and attention of your 
relations. 

" I must now conclude, for I have other letters to write, 
which must all be enclosed in another despatch for England 
by this evening's courier. I leave here tomorrow. 

" Present my compliments to Mr. and Mrs. L , and 

accept the most ardent wishes for your happiness, of 

" Your attached and faithful friend, 

" H. C. CLIFFORD." 
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After the permission here given, Marie was gradually 
acquainted with her prospects, and to the relief of her 
anxious friends, she manifested far less elation and ex- 
citement than they had anticipated. The expectation 
did not seem to lay hold of her half so much as had the 
immediate provision proposed by her uncle. His last 
letter, and the reproach still resting on her character, 
seemed to occupy her thoughts, almost to the exclusion 
of any other subject. 

The other letter, which came by the same post, was to 
Mrs. L . 

(Translation,) 

t 
I.H.S. 

"Gand,Feb. 2Bth t 1850. 
" Madam, 

" After your goodness in sending me particulars 
respecting my dear niece Marie, I feel that it is needless to 
apologize for the liberty that I take in writing to you. 

" The deep interest that I take in Marie's temporal and 
spiritual welfare, induces me to make some remarks, and also 
to give you- some advice as to the manner of guiding and 
rightly directing her character. There was in Marie's last 
letter a remark which caused me much uneasiness. She said 
that she was becoming reserved, and that she could not frankly 
express what she particularly wished to tell you. She frankly 
avows that it is her fault. There is in Marie a degree of 
timidity, and a disposition which requires much encourage- 
ment. She is extremely sensitive, and a look of approbation 
or of displeasure on the part of those whom she loves, is suffi- 
cient to render her happy or miserable. She is very firm and 
faithful in her attachments. Few persons love so ardently 
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as she does. I have seen and known many young persons 
who were much attached to their relations, but I never met 
with one whose love surpassed that of Marie. She watches 
every look, and the consciousness of having displeased her 
mother was more than she could bear. That alone was ge- 
nerally a sufficient punishment. 

" I mention this solely to show you how great the influence 
which may be acquired over Marie ; and I am well convinced 
that there is no one so competent to exercise it as yourself. 
From what she says to me, she appears to pay much attention 
to what you do or say. For this reason I wish you to endea- 
vour to gain her entire confidence, in order that the great evil 
of reserve may be avoided. In the first place never shrink 
from the necessity of pointing out to her faithfully what has 
been unsatisfactory ; seek for a frank explanation when she 
has done wrong, and always mention your reasons for every 
cause of displeasure. Sympathy is the great key to gain her 
heart and confidence. I have always regarded her as a grate- 
ful and generous girl. Selfishness finds no place in Marie. 

She is, it is true, childish in many things " * * 

* * * * * 

Marie tore up the other sheet of this letter to light a 
candle. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

marie's poetry and essay. 

It has already been intimated that Marie had some taste 
for poetry, and her verses, though not of the highest 
order, were easy and pleasing. She wrote fluently and 
frequently. A few specimens written about this time 
may suffice. 

TO LILLY ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 

March 10, 1$50. 

I've seen two lovely roses grow, 

United on one stem, 
And summer's heat, and winter's snow, 

Were shared alike by them ; 
To full maturity they'd grown, 
And flourished on that bough alone. 

Seasons have passed ; at length I've seen 

A tender bud appear ; 
But oh ! so fragile it has been, 

That while with anxious care 
I've tended it, I've feared each day 
Lest all its beauty should decay. 
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How often then with lively joy, 

My treasured tree I viewed, 
The pair have seemed to fancy's eye 

With human powers endued, 
Bending with kind parental care, 
O'er the young hud they hoped to rear. 

Would you my simple song improve ; 

Reflect, dear child, how you, 
By tender parents' watchful care, 

Are kindly cherished too ! 
From infancy's first feeble breath 
They've shielded you, and will till death. 

And they have offered fervent prayer, 
That, through a Saviour's blood, 

Their child the early marks may bear 
Of one belov'd of God ; 

And they be favoured to behold 

Their child a lamb of Jesu's fold. 

But verse can ne'er the love express 
With which their bosoms glow, 

The full deep stream of tenderness, 
Increasing in its flow ; 

Their many kind parental cares 

For you, dear " child of many prayers." 

Oh ! make their inmost souls rejoice, 

Yield to your parents' God 
Yourself, a " living sacrifice" - 

Through the atoning blood ; 
May you my darling live and grow, 
A cedar in the church below ; 
Then, filled with peace, and joy, and love, 
Reign glorious in the church above. 

Makie. 
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LINES TO ELIZABETH. 

Why should a giddy world pursue, 

With such intense desire, 
Joys which no sooner meet the view 

Than quickly they expire ? 
And why so fondly, closely cling 

To earthborn friends and ties ? 
The dearest may conceal a sting, 

To wound the sweetest joys. 

When Spring o'er fair Creation's face 

Her budding beauties poured, 
I joyed ; and when Sol's warmer rays 

Those beauties had matured, 
Still more I joyed ; but soon the cold 

Autumnal blast swept by : 
Stern Winter followed, and behold 

Scenes desolate and dry. 

And thus it is with all below, 

Where'er our footsteps range ; 
For scenes of happiness and woe 

Alike are stamped with change. 
E'en friends, aye bosom friends, with whom 

Our hearts were closely joined, 
Too often in the soul's deep gloom, 

Prove faithless and unkind. 

Yet were it not so, were each heart 

Sincere and free from guile, 
And were we, my belov'd one, blest 

With friendship's faithful smile ; 
Yet death, whom none can long withstand 

Will snap the closest ties ; 
And snatch, with unrelenting hand, 

Earth's treasures from our eyes. 
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Then since all worldly joys decay, 

And fairest scenes are changed, 
And dearest friends are snatched away 

By death, or grown estranged : 
Let us, my dear one, fix our eyes 

On more substantial bliss, 
Nor trust to aught beneath the skies, 

For happiness and peace. 



Marie. 



THE STAGES OF LIFE. 

I've looked on infancy, pure and bright, 
When clad in its robe of simple white, 
And I've loved to look on the brow so fair, 
For fancy could trace gay visions there, 
Visions though fleeting, perchance, and vain, 
Yet bearing along in their joyous train 

Much that was lovely. 

I've looked on childhood's laughing face, 
And marked with delight each dimpled grace, 
The sparkling eye, the prattling tongue 
Just lisping forth its imperfect song ; 
The winning love ; the endearing smile ; 
I've marked them all, and have felt the while 

Much of true pleasure. 

I've marked the child when swift-winged Time, 
Had borne him along to youthful prime ; 
And have marvelled much to behold the face, 
So pure in its infant loveliness, 
Oft wearing the trace of sadness now, 
While frowns o'ershadow the once calm brow, 

Marks of humanity. 
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I've watched him still as his course he ran, 
And have seen him rise to a perfect man, 
And his brow was more wrinkled, for time and care 
Had planted many a furrow there, 
And his voice had lost its joyous tone, 
He had sought but the world, and that alone 

Now was his portion. 

I've marked in another how infancy's grace, 
And childhood with mirth's expressive face, 
And youth with its feelings fresh and warm 
Have passed into manhood ; but yet a calm, 
Purer and holier still than that 
Which once on the brow of the infant sat, 

On him hath rested, 

'Twas not that his life had less of woe 
Than falls to the lot of man below ; 
'Twas not that affliction within his heart, 
Had thrust less keenly her barbed dart ; 
'Twas not that to him the weight of years, 
Brought no addition of toils and cares, 

That he was peaceful. 

Oh no ! but his heart, by grace divine, 
Was daily laid on Jehovah's shrine ; 
And though sharply and sorely affliction's dart 
Pierced once and again his bleeding heart, 
He knew 'twas God, and his soul was calm, 
While the hand that smote applied the balm, 

Sweet balm of healing. 

And I've thought when the contrast I've surveyed, 
(As sunshine is bright compared with shade), 
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How bright are the characters divine 
On the features of the saint which shine, 
Compared with the many and anxious cares, 
Which the wrinkled brow of the worldling wears, 

Speaking of anguish. 

I love pure infancy's artless glee, 

I love young childhood blithe and free, 

I love the vigorous fire of youth, 

I love bold manhood with brow of truth, 

I love old age as with stealthy pace 

He steals along to his resting place ; 

But the settled peace and the calm repose, 

Which should sweeten life as it nears its close, 

Dwells not on the brow disturbed by care, 

Those only the sweet expression wear 

Who rest in Jesus. 

Marie. 



Marie thought she would write some essays for 
uncle's inspection on his arrival, and that through them 
she would make him better acquainted with her views. 
The following unfinished attempt has been found among 
her papers. She was diligently collecting the evidence 
from the New Testament on the subject here chosen, 
and in particular the frequent and open appeals of 
Christ and His Apostles to the testimony of Scripture, 
when illness again compelled her to discontinue her 
studies. 
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(UNFINISHED) ESSAY 

On the Reasons for concluding that God intended all Men to 

search and read the Bible. 

The Church of Home uses as a plea for withholding 
the Bible from the great mass of her adherents, that God 
only intended it for his prophets, apostles, and their suc- 
cessors in the ministry of Christ. It is the purpose of 
this essay to prove from the Word of God that He not only 
intended, but commands all men to read for themselves that 
book which is alone able to make them wise unto salvation. 

The adaptation of the Scriptures to the most unlearned 
and humble capacity of man, as well as to the intellect of the 
wise and profound theologian, is in itself a proof of this. 
Each alike may read and understand the gracious truths they 
proclaim ; and while they both read of that love that brought 
the Son of God from his throne to take upon himself our 
nature, and at last to give his life a ransom for us, they can 
each with the Psalmist exclaim — ' How sweet are thy words 
unto my taste ; yea sweeter than honey to my mouth.' Even 
the little child is not forgotten : while the greatest philoso- 
pher can gain knowledge from the Bible, it equally entertains 
and arouses the sympathy of the little child. If God had not 
purposed that all men should search the Scriptures, would 
he thus have provided for the spiritual wants of all his crea- 
tures ? If he intended them only for the learned and great 
of the earth, the difficulty arises, How is it to be ascertained 
who are sufficiently learned to read and understand the Word 
of God? 

The second proof is, that the Scriptures themselves en- 
force the duty, and also show the benefit resulting from the 
search. Moses, in speaking to the children of Israel, com- 
manded them as follows : — ' And thou shalt teach them dili- 
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gently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up ; and thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy 
house and on thy gates.' — Deut. vi. 7, 8, 9. This command 
was not restricted to the tribe of Levi, through whom the 
priesthood descended. The whole house of Israel were not 
only to read the laws of God, but were commanded to teach 
their children diligently. And this must not suffice; they 
must also give all possible publicity to the Word of God. 
We are told in 2 Chronicles xxxiv. 29, 30, 31, that the 
young ' king Josiah gathered together all the elders of Judah 
and Jerusalem, and the king went up into the house of the 
Lord, and all the men of Judah and the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, and the priests and the Levites, and all the great and 
small, and he read in their ears all the words of the book of 
the covenant that was found in the house of the Lord.' Here 
the learned and the unlearned, the rich and the poor, the 
young and the old, were alike summoned to hear the Word 
of God. We read of no distinctions. Even the inspired 
writer prepared his heart to seek the law of the Lord, and to 
do and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments. — Ezra vii. 
10. In the book of Nehemiah we find that the people ga- 
thered themselves together, and desired him to bring them 
the book of the law of Moses. ' And Ezra the priest brought 
the law before the congregation both of men and women, and 
all that could hear with understanding, upon the first day of 

the seventh month, and he read therein. ' * * * 

********* 

********* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

DELAYS IN UNCLE'S ARRIVAL. 

The genial weather with which the month of April 
opened allowed Marie again to venture out of doors. 
Her rapture was great when, for the first time after her 
winter's imprisonment, muffled up, and protected by 
her respirator, she was permitted one sunny morning to 
pace round the little garden plot in front of the house. 
She was soon fatigued, and glad to come in and rest. 
In another day or two she was able to take a short walk 
along the Terrace, and gradually to extend it to the 
immediate neighbourhood. She leaned heavily on the 
arm of her friends, who took it in turn to guide her 
feeble steps. She was allowed to vacate the back par- 
lour, and again to have a room up stairs. 

Finding a walk of any length attended with much 

fatigue, Marie asked Mr. L occasionally to hire a 

conveyance for her, and she took several rides. She 
was well assured that her uncle would consider this a 
very legitimate appropriation of a part of her " inci- 
dental" balance. On one occasion she requested Mr. 

and Mrs. L ■ and Elizabeth to accompany her to 

s2 
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Hampstead, and ordering the driver to stop on the 
brow of the hill, she alighted, and took them by a re- 
tired and circuitous path, till they stood in front of the 
little Catholic chapel, and thence to the convent where 
she had been nursed after illness. Nothing could ex- 
ceed her exhilaration of spirits as she again caught sight 
of her former abode, and rejoiced in her present liberty. 

In April Mr. L had occasion to visit Staffordshire. 

Marie requested him to make inquiries about the place 
where, from her recollections of what her aunt had said, 
she imagined her property to be. He looked in all the 
guide-books and county maps for the house and village 
she named, and made many unsuccessful inquiries. At 
length, falling in with a party of travellers at an hotel 
at Burslem, he met with one who knew the village of 

T . " There is a servant here," said his informant, 

" who lived at the house, and can tell you all about it." 

Mr. L saw the maid, and from her obtained full 

corroboration of all Marie's impressions, as well as addi- 
tional particulars, though, from consideration for Marie's 
uncle, he did not feel warranted in pursuing the inquiry 
farther by going to the place. 

About this time the following letters came from Mr. 
Clifford :— 

(Translation.) 

t 
I. H. S. 

"Nice, March 23rd, 1850. 
" My dear Marie, 

" You will be surprised to find that I am here in- 
stead of resuming my retreat. On account of the state of my 
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health, the air of Nice was prescribed for me by my physi- 
cians. The General wrote that he desired I should repair 
hither directly for some weeks' recreation ; and I do not 
therefore propose to complete my retreat until the autumn. 
After I had fixed the time to see you, in order to settle your 
pecuniary affairs, I found I had neglected to consult Mr. 

L as to whether it would suit him to see me at that 

time. I have written to him in order to obtain a reply before 
quitting this place. I have thought much of you during the 
last few days. Having no particular occupation to engage 
my thoughts, they have naturally turned to you. The events 
of the past year appear to me like a dream. I can scarcely 
believe in the reality of what has transpired. The subject of 
my last letter often sorrowfully presents itself to my mind. 
Yes, I sometimes even weep when thinking how the sad 
results of absence from the confessional have manifested 
themselves in your case. This circumstance has caused me 
much anxiety, and though I sympathize with you, I should 
not prove my love by passing lightly over this affair. It is 
too grave, too serious to be trifled with. I wish you to feel 
the disgrace and the punishment you have brought upon 
yourself. I have therefore resolved, though it will deprive 

me of much pleasure, that if Mr. L cannot answer my 

questions satisfactorily, I will only see you once for some 

months, and Mr. L and I can meet elsewhere. I know 

that this will give you pain. It is severe, and I wish it to be 
so ; but it is my great affection which, after much considera- 
tion, induces me to act thus. As I was walking to-day, I 
considered how I could sufficiently impress upon Marie her 
error and my disapprobation ; and this mode of treatment 
seemed to me likely to have the most salutary influence. I 
do not for an instant wish you to think that my regard is 
diminished. It is rather increased, for your fault makes me 

more anxious. When you write, tell me frankly the feelings 

t 
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and conduct of Mr. and Mrs. L with regard to this occur- 
rence. I have special reasons for asking this, especially with 
regard to Mrs. L . I am very glad to have had the op- 
portunity of mentioning this before seeing you in person, 
both to relieve my own mind, and to unable us to understand 
one another when we meet. I hope that you will seriously 
ponder over the past and the future. Be always on your 
guard, lest you should again fall into the same snare. Above 
all things avoid the gossip of the world. Let charity govern 
your conversation. Never speak maliciously of the faults of 
' others. I think you would be in danger of giving way to 
this temptation : I mean that of animadverting on the con- 
duct of those who surround you. I believe that your dear 
mamma sometimes reproved you for this failing, for you 
know that calumny is a sin against which Catholics are very 
much on their guard. 

" I much fear that your answers will appear with replies 
in the Tablet. I wrote yesterday to the General to oppose it 
strongly, and I believe that I shall succeed. I tell you that 
you may be prepared if you should hear of it. I had not the 
least idea of such a thing, so do not blame me, for I am en- 
tirely innocent. No name will be mentioned, and this may 
perhaps reconcile you to it. When you write, pay the 
postage, and direct the letter to the post-office. Write 
frankly and fully. 

" Tell me about your health. Is it better or worse ? I 
wish you were here. The weather is splendid, and the town 
is full of visitors. So many English families are here. What 
will you say when you hear that I dined last Saturday with a 
dignitary of the Anglican Church. We met for the first time 
in an excursion on the water. We held many arguments. 
He is opposed to the high, church party, so you may imagine 
that we differed widely in our opinions. He is perfectly well 
bred, and I enjoy his society, and that of his family. He has 
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five daughters. I felt inclined to speak to them of you, but 
thought it better to be silent. 

" With my love and most earnest prayers for your happi- 
ness, I am, 

" Yours very affectionately, 

" H. C. CLIFFORD." 

(Translation.) 

t 
I. H. S. 

" Nice, March 23rrf, 1850. 
" My dear Sir, 

"I feel that it is necessary to apologize for not 

having asked, if the time fixed for my visit was convenient 

to you. I am glad that the alteration in my own plans allows 

me to arrange according to your time and convenience. 

" I shall now be free until the end of the month «of June. 
I can, if that is more agreeable to you, see you at any time that 
you may fix after the 16th of April. I should myself prefer 
remaining here a little longer on account of my health, the 
climate and the season being favourable to me, and I think 
that it will do me a great deal of good. Marie will not want 
money, as I have sent £50, and £25 in the desk. I leave it 
to Mrs. L 's discretion to supply her. 

" Have the goodness to write to me as soon as possible 
how you wish the deeds to be prepared. I shall reflect upon 
the matter, and then you can perhaps, with my consent, em- 
ploy your own solicitor to prepare them. For special reasons, 
I do not wish to engage the family solicitor. I propose to 
give Marie, without any restriction, a sum sufficient to realize 
an annual income of £200. I shall be obliged if you will 
take the trouble to ascertain clearly the amount that will be 
required. Captain Kenyon says £3500. All that I shall be 
permitted to do will be to give the money. I cannot in any 
way act legally, and must therefore request you, on Marie's 
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account, to take upon you that part of the concern which re- 
lates to her affairs. When I come I may possibly have to 
employ a good deal of your time, for it will require several 
days finally to arrange all. I have not had any farther cor- 
respondence respecting the affair in Staffordshire, for the old 
lady will probably not live long ; so I should prefer that Marie 
were free from all obligations until she received her own right. 
I rejoice that poor Marie is sheltered ; for several members 
of our family have wronged the orphans of my dear sister ; 
but my greatest joy will be, in spite of all, to see the only 
and beloved child of a dear sister raised above all their dis- 
dain and negligence. I only want an increase of wealth, to 
present her with a dignity worthy of the C s. They can- 
not then, in point of etiquette, do otherwise than receive her 
with suitable respect. I hope that Marie will not widen the 
breach by imprudent acquaintances. She must be very pru- 
dent in these matters. If Ernest, the brother of Marie had 
lived, he would have had the entire property ; and now, if the 
actual heir die without issue, and Marie married and had a 
son, he would be the heir. I intend to procure all the deeds 
when I come to London, in order that we may examine them 
together. You will perhaps be a little surprised that I, a 
Catholic, should be so confidential with you ; but you will be 
more surprised when I tell you, I am grateful that Marie, 
having been guilty of so inconsiderate an act as her apostacy, 
has fallen in with a family so kind and so prudent as your 
own. She might have connected herself with persons who 
would have taken no interest in her health or spiritual wel- 
fare. From what I know of Marie's dispositions, I cannot 
hope that, without a great change indeed, she will ever 
change her habits, and therefore think it well worth while to 
preserve her from the evils to which a situation would expose 
her. 

" It consoles me to know that she is so well protected, and 
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with persons who love her ; for I am certain that she loves 
you all ardently, and I believe that you have great influence 
over her. I am amused with some expressions in her last 

letters, particularly those which relate to Mrs. L . She 

seems to have acquired much power over her. I have laughed 
heartily in reading that you were very indulgent, and Mrs. 

L strict, but equally kind. Marie easily discovers when 

persons give way to her ; but the more firm they are, the 
more she esteems them. I hope that she attends to her 
duties, and tries to be more thoughtful. 

" When you write to me, I shall regard it as a favour, if 

Mrs. L or you will frankly tell me your opinion of the 

circumstances which occurred at Mrs. S 's. I wish, 

above all, to know how Marie was betrayed into them, and 
whether she has expressed penitence ; also what you think 
of the plan I have proposed in the letter to Marie. I can 
realize her peculiar temptations with a sympathy which none 
but myself can feel. I shall be at the same time the last 
person to treat the affair leniently. I have never excused 
her when she has done wrong. I love her too well for that. 
She feels my displeasure so heavily, that I think this would 
have a good effect upon her. If we decide to follow out this 
plan, we can meet in town, or at the apartments of Captain 
Kenyon, which are not far from your residence, being near 
the Park. I particularly wish to know all that relates to her 
health, and her conduct, and also whether you wish me to 
say anything to her with regard to it. I entreat you to be 
frank with me ; for the next year or two will be of great im- 
portance to Marie, either for good or for evil. I am desirous 
that she should be all that is excellent, and an ornament to 
her sex. There is much to admire in her, and also much to re- 
gret ; and I am certain that, if well guided and restrained in 
her follies, she will eventually become all that we could wish. 
You cannot be too firm, for she is very thoughtless and in- 
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considerate in many things. I believe that Marie is too prone 
to place herself on a level with her inferiors and with ser- 
vants. Though she has been brought up to conduct herself 
towards them with suitable consideration and kindness, she 
is apt to depart from the dignity so essential to gain their 
respect. This very freedom will convince you that she does 
not like anything haughty or overbearing. I have mentioned 
this in order that you may guard her against it. 

" Oblige me with a confidential reply to this letter, clearly 
stating how you wish the money to be invested, as well as the 
legal form of investment. I can then give you my reply. If 
I approve it, the documents can be prepared immediately, and 
some time may thus be spared ; or, if you wish it, they can be 
left till my visit. Fix the time most suitable for your own 
arrangements. If April will not suit, I should, on account of 
my delicate health, prefer remaining here this' entire month, 
if that agree with your arrangements. I leave it entirely to 

you. As Mrs. L sent me so complete and so judicious 

a report before, I hope that she will pardon the liberty I take 
in requesting another. This will give me occasion to speak 
to Marie respecting every part of her character which re- 
quires correction. 

" With respectful compliments to Mrs. L and to your- 
self, I am, 

" Faithfully yours, 

" H. C. CLIFFORD. 

" P.S. — Have you spoken to Marie of the affair in Stafford- 
shire ?" 

Here was another proposed delay in the long talked 

of visit. Mr. and Mrs. L were almost as sorry for 

the postponement as Marie, but it seemed unreasonable 
and unkind to urge Mr. Clifford to leave immediately. 
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Mr. L therefore suggested the second or third week 

in May. 

The replies of Mr. L and Marie to the foregoing 

letters have not been preserved. Mr. L 's was a 

short note only, as, by his desire, Mrs L sent a fuller 

reply, which was enclosed in his own. Her letter was 
as follows : — 

" C Terrace, April, 1850. 

" Sir, 

" It will give me much pleasure in any way to di- 
minish your anxieties with respect to Marie, though there are 
many things which might be answered in a personal inter- 
view which cannot be so well committed to paper. 

" The circumstances which occurred prior to her leaving 
caused us, as you may suppose, equal surprise and regret. 
We felt, however, that many extenuations might be offered. 
She appeared overwhelmed with sorrow, and after a week or 
more of reflection on her part, and admonition on ours, we 
indulged the hope that she was in the state of mind which 
we could desire. It was at this juncture that I wrote to you, 
and having advised Marie to communicate fully with you on 
your then expected visit, I did not think it necessary to refer 
to so painful a subject. Subsequently to this, however, other 
circumstances transpired which led us to doubt the genuine 
character of her repentance, and raised for a time a barrier 
between us which was painfully felt by us both, and to which 
she doubtless referred in her letter to you. The absence of 
the restraints of her former position, and subsequently of the 
friendly watchfulness exercised by ourselves, would account 
for much of what has been so painful ; and not having her 
mind fully possessed with that holy fear of offending God, that 
hatred of all which he hates, and that ever present sense of His 
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observing eye, which pious Protestants are accustomed to culti- 
vate as the best safeguards against sin, she was left for a time 

to err without restraint. Both Mr. L and myself earnestly 

sought to bring her to a perception of the evil of sin as com- 
mitted against God, and entreated her to make full confession 
to Him, and to seek His forgiveness. Her chief regret in the 
first instance seemed to be that she had grieved us ; but this 
was very far from satisfying us, and we trust that a deeper 
and more enlivening principle than that of affectionate regret 
has taken its place. Her mental sufferings have evidently 
been great, and we attributed her recent illness in a consider- 
able degree to them. She seems now to have rallied, and to 
be again more herself and more tranquilly cheerful than 
since her return to us. And here allow me to thank you for 
the kind suggestions contained in your letter to myself. They 
fully accord with my own views of her character, though my 
impressions of the evil of the error into which she had fallen, 
may possibly have made me too stern in dealing with it. I 
am very sure that it proceeded from anxious desire for her 
best welfare, and that no one but yourself takes so deep an 
interest in her as I do. So singular were the steps by which 
she was led to us, and so peculiarly did she seem to be en- 
trusted to us by Divine Providence, that we have felt her 
almost as much our own as if she had been given to us in in- 
fancy, and the tie which binds her to us as second only to that 
of our own children. Her own affectionate and grateful dis- 
position has bound her still more closely to us, and far, very 
far, would it be from my thoughts ever to be unkind to her, or 
to be so harsh with her faults as to repel her confidence. I 
trust that all cause for anything like severity has passed, and 
I may here add that we should be greatly concerned were you 
to carry out your idea of seeing her only once. The painful 
excitement so severe a decision would occasion might be dan- 
gerous to her health, nor do we think that it could answer any 
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with persons who love her ; for I am certain that she loves 
you all ardently, and I believe that you have great influence 
over her. I am amused with some expressions in her last 

letters, particularly those which relate to Mrs. L . She 

seems to have acquired much power over her. I have laughed 
heartily in reading that you were very indulgent, and Mrs. 

L strict, but equally kind. Marie easily discovers when 

persons give way to her ; but the more firm they are, the 
more she esteems them. I hope that she attends to her 
duties, and tries to be more thoughtful. 

" When you write to me, I shall regard it as a favour, if 

Mrs. L or you will frankly tell me your opinion of the 

circumstances which occurred at Mrs. S 's. I wish, 

above all, to know how Marie was betrayed into them, and 
whether she has expressed penitence ; also what you think 
of the plan I have proposed in the letter to Marie. I can 
realize her peculiar temptations with a sympathy which none 
but myself can feel. I shall be at the same time the last 
person to treat the affair leniently. I have never excused 
her when she has done wrong. I love her too well for that. 
She feels my displeasure so heavily, that I think this would 
have a good effect upon her. If we decide to follow out this 
plan, we can meet in town, or at the apartments of Captain 
Kenyon, which are not far from your residence, being near 
the Park. I particularly wish to know all that relates to her 
health, and her conduct, and also whether you wish me to 
say anything to her with regard to it. I entreat you to be 
frank with me ; for the next year or two will be of great im- 
portance to Marie, either for good or for evil. I am desirous 
that she should be all that is excellent, and an ornament to 
her sex. There is much to admire in her, and also much to re- 
gret ; and I am certain that, if well guided and restrained in 
her follies, she will eventually become all that we could wish. 
You cannot be too firm, for she is very thoughtless and in- 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

NEW TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 

The proposed arrangement of her affairs naturally en- 
gaged much of Marie's attention, and the forethought 
and acuteness which she displayed, would have done no 
discredit to one in training for the legal profession. 
There was one stipulation in her uncle's letters to which 
she strongly objected, namely, the power Captain Ken- 
yon was to have of choosing another trustee, in the 

event of Mr. L 's death. She wished that right to 

be vested in herself, lest Captain Kenyon should choose 
one who might give her annoyance. She wished also to 
have more absolute control over the money. She wished 
when she came into possession of her estate, to be able 
to appropriate the £4000 to an object she had at heart. 
It transpired that this summit of her ambition was to 
build a chapel of her own, as a memorial of her deliver- 
ance from Popery. Mr. L should preach in it, she 

said. It should be built in some neighbourhood of his 
selection, and his favourite idea should be carried out of 
having the greater p art free. Her friends smiled at her 
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fancy ; but Mr. L reminded her that it would be 

departing from every principle of honour and upright- 
ness, to employ money which her uncle had appropriated 
to her individual comfort, in diffusing sentiments di- 
rectly opposed to the views which he conscientiously 
held. 

Marie suggested one difficulty in reference to the 
completion of the trust deed, namely, that her uncle, as 
a Jesuit, was disqualified for transacting any legal busi- 
ness, and would not be allowed to add his signature. 

At her request, Mr. L went to his solicitor for advice 

on this point, and was advised that Marie could herself 
sign the money over to the trustees. She laughed 
heartily, asking what was to prevent her taking sole 
possession at the time, instead of transferring it to 

others ; but Mr. L told her that it would probably 

be lodged at a banker's, in her uncle's name, till she had 
actually signed the transfer. In speaking of her uncle, 
she said she had but one impeachment to bring against 
the uprightness of his conduct, and that was his having 
kept her in ignorance of her prospects. Her supposed 
destitution had induced her to yield to his wish for her 
to be a nun ; and she would for ever have regretted it, 
when acquainted with what might have been her's. 

There was a measure of restlessness about Marie 
which often distressed her friends, and sadly interfered 
with the comfort of the household. By her account 
there was always something wrong either with the chil- 
dren, or sisters, or servants. One Sunday evening she 
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wrote a long letter to Mrs. L , too long indeed for 

insertion, to prove that Lilly had on one occasion three 
months before, been guilty of equivocation. " Owing to 
my own failing," she wrote, " I do feel the more keenly 
for Lilly. I love her so well that I tremble at the bare 
idea that she should suffer as I have done. If I have 
sinned, do not think me the less anxious on her account. 
No ; if possible, I feel more alive to her danger." She 
went on to request that the matter might be thoroughly 
investigated, that the servants might be questioned, and 

that she might be present. Mrs. L found this letter 

on her table one Sunday evening, when retiring to rest, 
and did not see Marie till the next day. She then spoke 
to her in reply — " Marie, you tell me that your uncle 
disapproves of writing letters in the house, and in this 
case it was quite unnecessary. I cannot yield to your 
wish in this matter. It is three months back, and I 
doubt whether either the servants or ourselves can re- 
member all the particulars of so trifling an occurrence. 
It was to me that Lilly spoke, and my conviction is that 
she said nothing but the truth. Were it otherwise, I 
should not punish a child of her age for what happened 
three months ago. Should it happen again, and you 
tell me at the time, I promise you it shall not be passed 
over. No one could regard any departure from truth 
more seriously than I." Marie was anything but pleased 
with this reply, and intimated as much. <c I do wish, 

Marie," said Mrs. L , " that you could let things go 

on more quietly, especially on Sunday, when, of all 
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times, we desire to be in peace. You keep the house in 
a constant state of commotion. It is bad for you, as 
well as for us, to be in such perpetual excitement. You 
neither rest yourself, nor let others rest." Marie was 
highly offended at this plain speaking. She rose, left 
the room, and rushed up stairs. The sisters could not 
prevail upon her to come down from the cold room, and 

Mrs. L went up to endeavour to pacify her. After 

some persuasion she yielded so far as to be led down 
stairs, but she would eat no dinner that day. 

Mrs. L had often been much concerned to see the 

growing jealousy that Marie appeared to feel in reference 
to Lilly. It seemed strange that she should be jealous 

of a child ; yet so it was. When she and Mrs. L 

and Lilly were alone, she could not bear Lilly to be 
noticed. She would monopolize all the conversation, 
and pay no attention to the child's patient efforts to win 
a word or look from her mother. If at length Mrs. 

L broke off for a moment to satisfy her little girl, 

she seemed annoyed. She neglected no opportunity of 
placing Lilly's failings in as prominent a view as possi- 
ble, and there was a look of unmistakable satisfaction on 
her countenance when the child was reproved. It is true 
that there was no love lost between them. Lilly had at 
first been as warmly interested in her case as a child 
could be ; but by degrees she seemed fully aware that, 
with all Marie's professions of attachment, her accession 
to the household was no addition to her happiness. She 
dared not engage in open warfare, but she kept as much 

T 
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as possible out of Marie's way. Little Arnold, too, did 
not at all fancy her boisterous caresses ; and while he 
had kisses and smiles for every one else, he screamed 
when she attempted to take him, and when she tried to 
kiss him, would most unscrupulously slap her in the 
face. Sarah would have it that Marie pinched him, ac- 
cording to the practise of certain soi-disant mothers, 
who adopt this method to work on the sympathy of a 
benevolent public ; but of course no one but Sarah en- 
tertained the foul slander. The family attributed Marie's 
growing restlessness to the circumstance of her uncle's 
delay, and to her own heart being ill at ease ; and they 
treated her with forbearance and indulgence. 

One other feature in her character was so frequently 
developed, as to call for a passing notice. This was 
curiosity. No visitor could call, no letter be received, 
but Marie must know the history and business of the 
one, and the purport of the other. So completely had 
she become identified with the family interests, that 
there were few things which they ever thought of con- 
cealing from her. If by chance they withheld any par- 
ticulars, a playful inquiry, a warm expression of interest, 
or a straightforward question, would generally attain her 
object, and put her in possession of the whole story. 
The inquisitiveness which from any other quarter would 
have been annoying in the extreme, was in her accom- 
panied by so much winning naivety, that they seldom 
felt disposed to give it a check. 

If sometimes staggered by the contrarieties in Marie's 
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character, they could not but love the ready benevolence 
which manifested itself on the most trivial occasion. 
One instance may suffice as a specimen. Marie was 
taking one of her daily airings, and with slow and 

heavy step leaning on Mrs. L 's arm. As they 

walked down Westbourne Terrace, a poor woman 
crossed the road from one of the side streets, another 
Meg Merilies for stature and sinewy frame, thin, gaunt, 
aged, with a look of starvation and misery in her coun- 
tenance, and a heavy load of wood on her head. She 
had picked it up in the unfinished houses, and she hur- 
ried on, as if to reach her wretched home while 
enough of her failing strength remained. " Oh ! look 
at that poor creature," said Marie; and instantly her 
hand was in her pocket, and a sixpence out, and she 
bade Lilly run after the object of her pity. The poor 
woman, who was no beggar, turned round and gazed as 
if transfixed, and at length curtseying her gratitude, 
hastened on. 

About this time Elizabeth went to visit some friends 
in the north. They had heard a distorted version of 
Marie's story, and were somewhat prejudiced against 
her. Elizabeth exerted herself with all the earnestness 
of a true friend to set Marie right in their opinion. In 
this she was entirely successful, and they soon became 
deeply interested. She made a passing reference to the 
subject in writing to Marie, and received a long epistle 
in reply, from which the following is an extract : — 



t2 
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Terrace, April \2th, 1850. 



«i 



" My dearest Elizabeth, 

********* 

" The tale about the young lady and the convent is 

really true. Mrs. L has a letter written by Lady B 

on the subject. It appears the young lady is a convert from 
Popery ; her father, a bigotted Papist, is resolved to remove 
his daughter (she being under age) from the influence of 
Protestants, and place her in a convent. To make this step 
appear less arbitrary, he will yield the point if she collects by 
the 20th of April, £2000 worth of old stamps. I forwarded 
mine yesterday by rail to Reading, and enclosed' the young 
lady a note stating who I was, and also presented my sincere 
sympathy, having passed through a similar ordeal. I gave 
her my address, so perhaps we shall hear more of her. * 

******* I am truly glad 
you have not been pestered for a recital of my history. I am 
sorry your friends in the north still regard me with suspicion. 
Happily for the Protestant cause I have as yet exercised my 
Jesuitical powers to little purpose, having not yet made one 
addition to the Church of Rome. If they had no agents more 
zealous in their cause, the whole concern would soon be 
broken up. I do not wonder they should regard anything 
belonging to so horrid a system with suspicion ; but they 
cannot abhor it as much as myself, having been so nearly 
made their dupe. I have suffered enough with them, so do 
feel somewhat pained that any should still suspect my prin- 
ciples. / never was designed for a Jesuit, having so little 
tact in anything, let alone the tact required in a Jesuit. My 
uncle though one of them is not less dear to me. They do 
not know all about him and his struggles with obedience and 
love, or else they would feel differently towards him. I feel 
perfectly indifferent as to what others think about us, having 
the testimony of a clear conscience. My answers do not 
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much resemble the answers of a Jesuit. I must say this dear 
E., and I say it with pain, that I have met with more of the 
treachery of Jesuits among professing Christians than ever I 
did in the seventeen years spent amongst them. I do not 
hesitate for a moment to make this statement. It is not their 
religion I blame, but the want of it. It is an awful thing to 
be only a professor in name without the power and reality of 
religion. I have learnt a great lesson from the painful cir- 
cumstances of the past — the immense importance of Chris- 
tian consistency. Earnestly do I hope and pray that I may 
not prove a stumbling block in the way of another. My de- 
sire is that I my daily become more humble and watchful, 
and that, if it should please God to spare me, I may by my 
consistency and usefulness adorn the doctrine of Christ my 
Saviour in all things ; and that if I am spared to possess 
wealth I may prove a faithful steward, remembering for what 
purpose it is given me. So that at last when I have done 
with the things of time, I may hear the glad news — ' Well 
done good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many things.' 

" I am looking forward to our journey to the sea side with 

great pleasure, the time will soon be here." * * 
********* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ATTEMPTS AT CONFESSION. 

Marie continued the custom of welcoming the post- 
man, and the point had long been tacitly yielded. One 
day she took from the postman's hand two letters which 
she said were both for her. One was in deep black, as 
was usually the case with her uncle's letters. She 
locked herself in her room, and remained there some 
time. She returned to the dining room with heightened 
colour, and expressed her regret that she could not show 
Mr. and Mrs. L the letter which she had just re- 
ceived from her uncle. There were one or two things 
which he had mentioned to her in confidence, and which 
it would not therefore be right to show. He was still 
so delicate that he was about giving up his office for a 
twelvemonth, and taking up his residence in Yorkshire. 
She was sure that there was a great deal passing in his 
mind. She did not at all despair of seeing him a Pro- 
testant before he died. At any rate she thought that he 
would soon cease to be a Jesuit, and become one of the 
secular clergy. 
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On the 6th of May Mr. L himself received the 

following long letter. A brief note for Marie accompa- 
nied it. 

f Translation.) 

t 
I.H.S. 

" Nice, April 25th, 1850. 

" Sir, 

" I received your letter last Monday, and I should 
have replied to it by return of post if I could have done so. 

"The day after the receipt of your despatch, I caught 
cold in an excursion on the water, since which I have been 
confined to my room. I have suffered much in the throat, 
and for some days I was unable to speak : I could take no- 
thing but liquids. My medical attendants said that it was a 
severe attack of bronchitis, but not dangerous, not being at- 
tended with cough. I am under severe treatment, and suffer 
much from the constant application of caustic to the throat. 

." My illness could not have happened at a more unfortu- 
nate juncture, for I am most anxious* to see you as well as 
Marie. My surgeon tells me that my great anxiety retards 
my recovery. I have other very pressing and important af- 
fairs which require my presence in Yorkshire ; in consequence 
of which, and of my anxiety to see Marie, my patience is 
severely tried. We must hope that all is arranged for the 
best by the great Disposer of events. I hope to go out to- 
morrow, and to be able soon to leave here for England. 

" Before entering on the subject of your last communica- 
tions, permit me to offer to you and Mrs. L my best 

thanks for the interest that you have both evinced in a person 
so dear to me as Marie. 

" We will conclude all matters of business before entering 
upon circumstances equally sorrowful to all parties concerned. 
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I write now confidentially, being assured that you will not 
abuse my confidence. I am much obliged to you for having 
taken the trouble to see your solicitor. The best investiture of 
the money would be to lay it out on mortgage, for I cannot 
exceed £4000 ; but the difficulty about this would be that 
Marie could call in the money at her pleasure, or if vested in 
the power of trustees, it might be eventually a source of con- 
tentions and losses for them and for Marie. I know that she 
would not do anything dishonourable, but in case of a dis- 
agreeable circumstance, I wish to ensure them and Marie 
from all uneasiness. The funds would meet the difficulty. 

" With regard to the employment of my signature : after 
having seriously considered the affair, and consulted with 
Captain Kenyon, who is now at Nice, we have come to the 
conclusion, that for the safety of the trustees, and to avoid 
all trouble in the event of my death, it would be most desir- 
able to obtain a brief, empowering me to act legally. I have 
no doubt that through interest I could obtain this permission. 
I had not foreseen the difficulties which would probably arise 
from the absence of my signature, until Captain Kenyon 
pointed them out to me. He refused to be a trustee unless I 
invested the money, and legally transferred all power to the 
appointed trustees. We perfectly agree with you as to the 
way in which the deed is to be drawn up, except that in the 
event of Captain Kenyon' s death, he alone would have the 
right of choosing a successor, in order to secure a Catholic 
trustee. I think this is not unreasonable. You alone would 
have the power of acting so long as Marie' remained Pro- 
testant. Another stipulation is that Marie at her death could 
not make any bequests in favour of religious objects. If she 
die without heirs, she may bequeath it to any friend, or to 
objects tending only to the moral benefit of man, without 
regard to religious interests. Considering my peculiar posi- 
tion, you will not fail to see the propriety and honour of this 
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restriction ; for if I consented otherwise, it would be at the 
sacrifice of principle and conscience, which I am sure you 
would wish to consider. Captain Kenyon leaves me tomorrow 
to obtain the dispensation. If we cannot succeed in this we 
can have recourse to the plan proposed. My only anxiety is 
to exempt the trustees from any future disagreement. Above 
all I wish to protect you as a Protestant, and I am sure that 
Captain Kenyon desires it equally. 

" As to the affair in Staffordshire, any day may decide it, 
for it is not probable that my aunt will live long. She is now 
seventy-six years old, with all her limbs paralysed. You will 
receive immediate intelligence of her death ; for Marie, being 
the eldest, her presence will be necessary before anything 
can be done. I think that it would be only proper for Marie 
to write to her. She once saw her when visiting me. 

"I now come to a more disagreeable subject, and one 
which, for poor Marie's sake, I could wish for ever to bury in 
oblivion. Before entering into detail, it is necessary to re- 
quest you as a favour not to make known this part, of my 
letter. I have always made it a rule to hold sacred every 
important communication, and this is the first time that I 
have violated confidence. Nothing could have induced me 
to do so, if I had not believed it to be justice to Marie, and 
for her own happiness. The circumstances to which you 
make indirect allusion in your letters have been fully con- 
firmed by Marie in a letter which I received from her yester- 
day. I cannot express the feelings called forth by her two 
last letters -^especially by the last — and I rejoice that, by 
her frank and sincere communication, she has become doubly 
dear to me. She has written to me in defiance of every one, 
and expresses her deep regret that the state of her mind and 
feelings obliges her to break a promise that she had made to 
you. Taking into consideration her extreme sensibility and 
her mental sufferings, you will not, I am sure, blame her for 
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wishing to confide her causes of distress to one who so well 
understands her every feeling. I am extremely thankful that 
she has not waited for a personal interview ; for if I had then 
heard all for the first time, I fear that I should have spoken 
with haste, and have caused you pain. Your letters have 
disquieted me a little ; but after the receipt of Marie's last 
letter, all the mystery was explained. I much regret that 
you did not think it prudent to permit her some time since to 
write to me fully and freely. This would have spared poor 
Marie and yourself much needless pain. I gather that she 
has suffered in some respects very unjustly. I cannot recall 
having ever felt anything more strongly. I have always 
been the last to excuse or extenuate Marie's faults : but I 
must frankly confess, and I am sure that my candour will not 

displease Mrs. L , that though she has acted from the 

purest and most elevated motives, she has still judged Marie 
rather too severely. I wish I were at liberty to give you the 
substance of her long and interesting letter, which it took her 
the greater part of three nights to write. This must be very 
bad for health ; for she tells me she sometimes sits up for 
several hours, saying that she feels it a relief to give vent to 
those feelings when alone, which she has controlled through- 
out the day. I burned her letter immediately, or I could 
perhaps have sent it to you ; for had you read it, you would 
have loved her still more tenderly. Marie's reasons for avoid- 
ing an explanation proceed from another motive, and from a 
higher source than those which have been attributed to her ; 
and she was afterwards restrained, or rather frightened, from 
confiding an explanation by rather too much coldness and 
severity. Now do not think that Marie utters a murmur or 
a complaint. On the contrary, in giving me a recital of every 
thing that has passed, she mentions it to show her deep 

anxiety that Mrs. L should treat her with justice ; but I 

immediately discovered the cause of Marie's reserve. She is 
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very timid. I have seen her suffer so much from fear in 
going to the confessional that she has been obliged to have 
medical advice. It is physical. Her mamma was the same, 
though she possessed great strength of mind. It will be long 
before Marie conquers this. Some years since I took the 
same course as Mrs. L has done, but I had reason to re- 
gret it. I have a copy of Mrs. L 's letter to Marie, which > 

with the exception of one remark, is very praiseworthy, and 
manifests a faithful spirit. The phrase in question I will 

mention to Mrs. L in person. It weighs much upon 

Marie's mind. 

" It is as much Marie's purpose as my own to enter fully 
into all the circumstances of the past. Marie is most anxious 
to do so, and she says that she hopes to have some conver- 
sations before my visit. I much disapprove of the habit of 
writing letters in the house. Marie tells me that she has 

written twice to Mrs. L . I hope that she will not do so 

again. I lay great stress upon this, as tending to increase 
those feelings of reserve which will destroy one amiable fea- 
ture in her character. I have not for a length of time been 
so struck with any letter of Marie's as with the last. She has 
given me a full and sincere account of all thaf has occurred, 
from the commencement to the close, before and since her 
return. It was a pleasure to find that she was not only very 
frank, but very sincere, and truly humble in her avowals, 
without any disguise, or in any way excusing herself, even 
when I well know that she might justly have done so. I had 
learned all from other sources, and was therefore able to 
judge impartially. Her expressions of regret when she has 
erred, are genuine and profound, and her feelings towards 

Mrs. L and yourself, are those of most ardent gratitude. 

Her great anxiety is to be placed on the same footing as be- 
fore. She deeply feels the absence of that look of compla- 
cency which once met her own. I could never have believed 
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I write now confidentially, being assured that you will not 
abuse my confidence. I am much obliged to you for having 
taken the trouble to see your solicitor. The best investiture of 
the money would be to lay it out on mortgage, for I cannot 
exceed £4000 ; but the difficulty about this would be that 
Marie could call in the money at her pleasure, or if vested in 
the power of trustees, it might be eventually a source of con- 
tentions and losses for them and for Marie. I know that she 
would not do anything dishonourable, but in case of a dis- 
agreeable circumstance, I wish to ensure them and Marie 
from all uneasiness. The funds would meet the difficulty. 

" With regard to the employment of my signature : after 
having seriously considered the affair, and consulted with 
Captain Kenyon, who is now at Nice, we have come to the 
conclusion, that for the safety of the trustees, and to avoid 
all trouble in the event of my death, it would be most desir- 
able to obtain a brief, empowering me to act legally. I have 
no doubt that through interest I could obtain this permission. 
I had not foreseen the difficulties which would probably arise 
from the absence of my signature, until Captain Kenyon 
pointed them out to me. He refused to be a trustee unless I 
invested the money, and legally transferred all power to the 
appointed trustees. We perfectly agree with you as to the 
way in which the deed is to be drawn up, except that in the 
event of Captain Kenyon* s death, he alone would have the 
right of choosing a successor, in order to secure a Catholic 
trustee. I think this is not unreasonable. You alone would 
have the power of acting so long as Marie' remained Pro- 
testant. Another stipulation is that Marie at her death could 
not make any bequests in favour of religious objects. If she 
die without heirs, she may bequeath it to any friend, or to 
objects tending only to the moral benefit of man, without 
regard to religious interests. Considering my peculiar posi- 
tion, you will not fail to see the propriety and honour of this 
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will soon be destroyed. Without this she never can be happy. 

I hope that she will endeavour to say to Mrs. L what she 

has written to me. 

" The affair of the newspaper was truly a piece of folly, and 
has caused me much vexation. The General is well aware of 
its having been sent. Marie was immediately suspected, and 
I was very glad I did not then know it, for I could deny 
the handwriting. I beg that she will never do it again. This 
was beyond a joke, for if it had been known that Marie had 
sent it, I could not have answered for the consequences- 
above all the interlineations about Dr. Achilli. Speak to her 
seriously on the subject. 

" I thank yourself and your circle for all the kindness 
shown to Marie during her severe illness, and of which she 
speaks in most ardent terms. I will pay the medical fees, 
and also Marie's notes, when I see you. She cannot have 
her boxes until I come. I shall pass through Manotte on 
my way to London, for great alterations are being made there. 
I am having flues carried through the house to keep the 
library aired without any one going into it, during my ab- 
sence from Manotte. I must remain there some days. I 
cannot until the receipt of your letter, and the return of Cap- 
tain Kenyon, leave for London, for nothing can be done 
without him. If I were well the affair would still have to be 
postponed, on account of his absence. We shall return 
together/ I hope to leave in a few days, for I am now ex- 
tremely anxious to arrive in London as soon as possible. 

" The affair of the Tablet was stopped. I am too fatigued 
to write to Marie. Assure her that weakness alone prevents 
me. It will be necessary for you to write almost by return 
of post, for I shall be ready to leave before if Captain Ken- 
yon succeed, and my strength return. I am sorry that the 
sea has been recommended for Marie ; I should prefer her 
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remaining quiet, at least for the present. There are many 
reasons which thus influence me. 

" I must not forget to express my approbation of your 
having taken the opinion of a second physician. I fear that 
this complaint will be fatal to Marie. It was the opinion of 
her first medical attendant some years since. 

" I should have enclosed a five pound note for Marie if I had 
one at hand, but I have only an hour left before the post goes, 
and cannot obtain one in time. It did not occur to me till a 
moment or two ago. 

" I shall not stay more than a fortnight in London. Cap* 
tain Kenyon and you can conclude the affair after I have 
given you the legal power. If it is agreeable to you and 

Mrs. L I shall be happy to pass my first evening with 

you. This will give more time for conversation than we could 
have in a formal visit. I shall not write again until I am on 
my way to London. I shall give you due notice. The deed 
cannot be prepared until I see how I ought to act. 

" I beg you not to delay your reply. You need not pay 
the postage of the next letter. 

" Present my sincere thanks to Mrs. L for her amiable 

letter, to which I shall reply verbally. 

" With my respects, and hoping that your health is re- 
established, 

" I am, dear sir, 

" Yours faithfully, 

" H. C. CLIFFORD." 

On witnessing the receipt of this letter, Marie in- 
formed Mr. and Mrs. L that she had written to her 

uncle, and gave them her reasons for doing so. She 
then inquired whether he had mentioned it. They re- 
plied that he had. She expressed her surprise that he 
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should violate her confidence ; and to clear him in her 
estimation, they thought it hetter to show her the letter : 
her own communication of the fact having released 
them from the obligation to secresy. 

After breakfast, when left alone with Mrs. L , 

Marie placed in her hands the note to herself, which was 
as follows : — 

(Translation.) 

t 
I. H. S. 

" Wednesday. 

" My very dear Marie, 

" I have only a few moments left before closing my 
despatch, and cannot therefore say more than a few words. 

" Mr. L will explain to you the reason of my long 

silence with regard to your first letter. In reply to the last, 
I wish to tell you that you have not only my free and entire 
pardon, but my warmest sympathy. I need not tell you what 
a weight you have removed from my mind by your frank and 
sincere avowal. There is, however, one remark which has 
rather wounded me. It is where you allude to our treatment 
of you at another period. How can you make reflections on 
maternal counsels and treatments ! I will convince you of 
your error when I see you. 

" I cannot close without the expression of a wish that the 
late sorrowful events may serve as a warning to you to the 
close of life. I wish you to repeat all that you have told me 

to Mrs. L . Try to overcome your timidity before my 

visit. I shall be well pleased if you do so. 

" I am very glad that you have received. the intimation of 
your change of fortune with so much self-control. I hope 
that when you possess riches, you will prove a good stewardess. 
They are given you for the good of others, and not for your 
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own indulgence. Do not dwell too much on the past, and 
above all do not continue the habit of sitting up alone at 
midnight. As I hope soon to see you, I shall leave the sub- 
ject of your letter for a personal interview. I wish you to 
write to my aunt Charlotte. Mrs. Kenyon will enclose the 
address in this letter. 

" I beg that you will speak, not write to Mrs. L , and 

do it immediately. 

" I am truly sorry that time compels me to be so brief; 
and letter writing does not at all agree with me. With my 
most earnest wishes and constant prayers, I am ever, 

" Your faithful and attached relative, 

" H. C. CLIFFORD." 

Mrs. L inferred from Marie having shown her 

this note, that she wished to prepare the way for mak- 
ing the long talked of communication respecting the 
burnt notes, and she gently referred to the subject. As 
usual Marie hastily left the room, and rushed up stairs. 

Mrs. L stayed in that room all the morning, hoping 

she would return, and once went up to invite her down, 
but in vain. She stayed up stairs till dinner. Resolved 
to bring the matter to a point, when dinner was over, 

Mrs. L followed Marie into the back parlour, closed 

the door, and sat down by her side. " Marie, your 
uncle wishes you to speak to me, and he says that you 
wish it yourself. What is it that you would like us to 
know?" 

Marie's cheeks flushed, and she said, " I would rather 
leave it till my uncle comes, Mrs. L ." 

u But he wishes you to get it over at once ; and if it 
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would relieve your mind, if it can be so easily explained, 
it is a great pity that you should postpone it." 

" Yes, indeed ! it can be explained, Mrs. L ," said 

Marie, in the indignant tone of an injured person. 

Her manner roused Mrs. L , and for the first time 

she spoke in direct terms of the one interdicted subject. 
" Do not talk to me in that style, Marie. No one has 
injured you but yourself. Your uncle's words imply 
that we have treated you with injustice and severity, 
but you well know that has not been the case. Had it 
been any one else, we should long since have insisted on 
investigation and restitution, but we feared for your life, 
and were silent. Where there has been nothing said, 
nothing done, there can have been no severity." 

Marie lowered her tone. " I think you mistake my 

uncle's words, Mrs. L . I feel persuaded he would 

never say that. I have always told him the very con- 
trary." 

" Yes he does," repeated Mrs. L . 

" Well, shall I show you the copy of the letter I wrote 
to him?" 

" If you like to do so, and prefer it to speaking." 

" I will think about it," said Marie. 

Mrs. L , requested a sight of the letter she had 

once written to Marie, and continued, " Your uncle pro- 
poses your removal from this house. And now, lest you 
should think we are anxious to detain you, I must tell 
you frankly that nothing but the deepest interest in you 
would have enabled me to bear the anxiety and confine- 

u 
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ment of this winter. You are no longer unprovided for ; 
and if you can be as safe and as happy elsewhere, I 
would not wish to keep you here one moment longer." 

Mr. L was not aware of this conversation, but he, 

too, wrote in the same strain to Mr. Clifford, and said 
that while it gave him much pleasure to be of any real 

service to Marie, and neither he nor Mrs. L shrank 

from any trouble on her account, the moment her true 
interest could be promoted by any other arrangement, 
he should cheerfully be relieved of so responsible a 
charge. 



CHAPTER XX. 

REHEARSAL OF A DEATH-BED SCENE. 

Marie had gained strength so rapidly, that the hopes of 
her friends had risen high. May had come — bright and 
cheerful May ! the time so anxiously anticipated for her 
uncle's visit. It was long since the midnight bell had 
roused the sleepers in the upper part of the house, and 
they had ceased to fear it. About one o'clock on Tues- 
day morning, the 7th of May, Mrs. L was awakened 

by Marie's bell, and her blood ran cold at the not-to-be- 
mistaken signal. The conversation of the afternoon 
rushed back upon her mind, and reproaching herself for 
having suffered an impatient word to escape her, she 
hastened down. She found Marie in distress, without 
light or water, having, as was usual when left to herself, 
forgotten to light her little lamp. In about an hour the 
bleeding ceased, and she sank into a tranquil sleep. 
On Tuesday she seemed almost as well as before. On 

Wednesday morning Mrs. L was again summoned. 

Oh ! that bell ! It sounded like a premonitory death- 
knell. Never was it heard without the fearful appre- 

v2 
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hension that Marie might have bled to death almost 
before they could reach her. Never had she who first 
heard it dared to wait for dressing, even in the coldest 

weather. Mrs. L was indeed alarmed when she 

entered Marie's room. There was more than a quart of 
blood in the basin, and she lay deathlike and speechless. 
Her limbs were cold, her upper lip was swollen, and 
her mouth was drawn on one side. Presently there 
came on a convulsive twitching of the mouth and 

hands, such as Mrs. L had before witnessed on two 

sorrowful and well-remembered occasions. And could 
it be that poor Marie was indeed going when her uncle 
was so near, and when her worldly prospects were so 
bright ? Was she " to die and make no sign V 9 The 

sisters were away, and Mrs. L durst not leave her 

to call Mr. L . She resolved to ring loudly if the 

alarming symptoms became more decided, and watched 
in intense anxiety for the issue. One wish was upper- 
most — that Marie might live to give more assured evi- 
dence of repentance for the past, and of a prepared state 
of mind. Gradually Marie revived, and a reaction com- 
menced. Her head and hands became as hot as before 
they were cold; her face flushed — her pulse beat quickly 
— her mind wandered. She called for her mamma — 

called for Mrs. L , murmured complaints that they 

did not come to her. By degrees she became more col- 
lected, recognized Mrs. L , took a dose of medicine, 

and in another hour fell into a calm sleep. She was 
tenderly watched and waited upon that day and night. 
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At eight in the evening Elizabeth's knock was heard 
at the door. She had had a hurrying day, and had had 
neither dinner nor tea. She had been to the Strand in 
the morning on an errand of kindness, and back to 
Queen Square. Thence she had been to the Hall of 
Commerce to assist in arranging the tables for a fancy 
bazaar on the morrow. She had left the sale-room at 

seven to come up to C Terrace, and must return to 

Queen Square that night, and be at the Hall of Com- 
merce early in the morning. "My dear Elizabeth," 

said Mrs. L , " how could you think of coming here 

to-night ? You will be quite knocked up." " I could 
not be easy without, I was so afraid I might never see 
poor Marie" — again, she would have said, but tears 
choked her utterance. She soon recovered herself, and 
went into Marie's room. " How kind of you ! " said 
Marie, and she too was moved, and she turned her head 
on her pillow and wept. Elizabeth stayed an hour with 
her, settled her comfortably for the night, and then 
started off. She did not get back to Queen Square till 
past ten. The shops on the road were shut when she 
entered the Square, and it looked darker and drearier 
even than usual. She reached her friends without ad- 
venture and thankfully retired to rest. 

Marie did not attempt to leave her bed on Friday ; 
but she said she must write to her uncle ; and, propped 
up with pillows, she wrote almost without pausing for 
nearly three hours. Her friends did not see her letter 
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till three months afterwards, and were not aware of its 
contents. 

After expressing her deep sorrow and anxiety on ac- 
ccount of his illness, she writes — 

" I know not how to thank you sufficiently for the deep 
anxiety and solicitude you have evinced towards me, and 
also for your very sympathizing and affectionate letters. 
Your last has tended in some degree to tranquillize and soothe 
my agitated mind. Before answering your queries, I must 
first express my vexation — I cannot say sorrow — that the 
newspaper should have caused you so much annoyance. 
Had I foreseen this I should not have sent it. I have too 
much respect and veneration for so dear a relative to play 
any jokes with you. I certainly must say, this increases my 
feelings of indignation against a system that holds men like 
yourself in such bondage ; mere slaves to the caprice of fallen 
man.'' 

She then enters at great length on the subject of her 
" reserve and timidity," the distress which it causes her, 
and the impossibility of overcoming it ; the kindness of 

Mr. and Mrs. L , and her wish, with his permission, 

to make them some handsome present in acknowledge- 
ment of the past year ; her intense desire for his visit, 
which is to set all right ; her misery at lying under false 
accusations, and her comfort that his confidence in her 
remains unshaken. As the letter occupies two sheets 
of foreign post closely written, one other extract may 
suffice. 

" Mrs. L said, ' she could not bear to see my pale, un- 
happy face.' I longed to tell her it was not the amount of 
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remorse that she supposes makes it pale. Oh, how could I 
have borne with such a load as that when often near eternity, 
not knowing any night might be the last ? Hardened, indeed, 
in crime must I have been to have existed under it. I was 

truly grieved to find that Mrs. L does, in some degree, 

think me ungrateful in not reposing confidence in her ; but 
what have I to say ? I cannot confess a sin of which I am 
innocent ; and their confidence is so far gone, that to assert 
my innocence would make them think still worse of me. So, 
as I said, I would rather bear the blame of a fault, than the 
disgrace of denying one. So I must leave my case for you 
and God to plead. You say you wonder I could have re- 
strained my indignation at being supposed guilty of such an 
act. Oh ! dear uncle, after what had passed, it little becomes 
me to indulge in feelings of indignation. I deserved punish- 
ment for my sin of ingratitude and departure from God ; so I 
have received this reproach as such. I have been made to 
feel the bitterness of departing from Him, and also the sorrow 
sin entails upon us. I wanted something to humble me, and 
this has had the desired effect, though the trial has been a 
very, very sore one. You can little fancy what I have endured 
in the estrangement of one I so dearly love. * * * 

" Accept my best love and heartfelt wishes for your re- 
covery, and prayers that you may reach here shortly and 
safely. 

"I am, ever dear uncle, 

" Your grateful and attached niece, 

" MARIE." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

TRIFLING CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO GREAT 

EVENTS. 

Marie was much fatigued with penning so long a letter 
to her uncle, and she experienced the usual results of 
any additional excitement in a return of the bleeding on 
Friday night. It was but slight, and soon subsided. 

With the exception of the previous Thursday morning 
Mrs. L had seldom left her. Visits to the congre- 
gation, committees, and the claims of friendship, had 
long been in great part set aside, to keep watch over her 
of whose life they could not be assured from hour to 
hour. A claim of kindness and affection, more im- 
perative even than Marie's, obliged her to leave home 
on that Saturday afternoon for a few hours. She 
hastened to the relative who needed her sympathy, and 
again with all possible speed returned home. 

Marie's door was closed. Mrs. L knocked and 

received no answer. She hesitated to knock again lest 
Marie should be engaged at her devotions. Wishing to 
be satisfied that all wa3 right, she gave another gentle 
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tap. A feeble and indistinct sound induced her to open 
the ddor. With a sickening of heart she beheld Marie 
faint and bleeding. Her clothes and Bible were stained, 
and apparently in an almost lifeless state she could not 
call for help. There was a large fire in the grate, and 
the room was oppressively hot. To throw open the 
door, take off the fire, lighten the clothes, bathe her with 
Eau de Cologne, and apply salts, was the work of two 
minutes. It was some time however before she was 
able to take the prescribed medicine. It was pitiable 
to see her exhaustion, and the low fever and delirium 
which followed. From this too she recovered. She 
was not again left that night. The servants were very 
sorry that they had closed her door, and left her in the 
evening, but it had been at her request. 

Marie wrote the following note to Elizabeth before 
her attack on Saturday. 

" My dearest Elizabeth, 

" I feel quite overcome with the kind expression of 
your love and affection in this my season of affliction. It 
was more than I could have expected from any other than a 
relative. I cannot express sufficiently my thanks, but accept . 
all that is possible for me to convey. 

" I had another return last night about ten : it lasted for 
more than an hour : I do not feel so very weak for another is 
coming on, my chest being still very tight. I am in bed. 
Mrs. L— — is calling to see you this evening so I could not 
resist the temptation of writing. Do come tomorrow, you 
will cheer me for I am so low spirited. When I am alone I 
begin to fret. I am so anxious to see my dear uncle, I some- 
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times fear I shall never see him again, thinking God will take 
me very soon. I cannot long rally over these attacks, for I 
have no strength to stand against them. It does grieve me 
to give so much trouble to you all, but I cannot help it. I 

hope God will reward you all, / never can. Mrs. L is so 

kind to me, you can little fancy my feelings towards her. I 
never loved any one but mamma and uncle so dearly. 

" I had such a kind letter from my uncle, I will tell you 
about it tomorrow. 

" I cannot write more so good bye, and accept the dearest 
love of your poor and affectionate 

" MARIE." 

" Saturday Afternoon, 

"May 18th, 1850." 

Elizabeth came back to take the place of nurse on 
Sunday afternoon and evening. Marie spoke of death 
as if anticipating its near approach, and asked Eliza- 
beth to repeat many favourite verses bearing on the sub- 
ject. " Which is the happiest death to die ?" cc Death- 
less principle arise:" " O the hour when this material:" 
" There is a world we have not seen :" " Can angel 
spirits need repose?" and "In heaven there's rest." 
Also in very different strain, Miss Jewsbury's " Lost 
Spirit," for which she asked twice. 

The medical attendant came, and ordered leeches to 
relieve the oppressive tightness of which she complained. 
Elizabeth, who was a capital nurse, as usual put the 
leeches on for her, changed her dress, made her bed, and 
saw her comfortably settled before the family returned 
from evening service. She then went back to Queen 
Square. 
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The cause for alarm soon passed away. In two or 
three days Marie was able to dress and recline on the 
sofa. On Friday and Saturday she was able to take a 
little walk. On Monday evening she walked out with 

Mr. and Mrs. L . Aided by an arm of each she 

went at the rate of about a mile an hour, as far as Ken- 
sington Gardens. There she rested ; and declining the 
offer of a conveyance, managed by slow degrees to reach 
home on foot. Each day she gained strength, length- 
ened her walk, and acquired a somewhat firmer step. 

Marie was now able to return to her favorite occupa- 
tion of fancy work, and she exerted herself to finish a 
variety of articles which she had long been preparing 

for a bazaar in . It was for the building of the 

church for which she had some time before collected £10. 
She was very anxious to cover a table at this bazaar, 
and she asked all her friends for a contribution. She 
bought her wools and silks of some honest tradespeople 
of the name of P , who had recently started in busi- 
ness nearly opposite. They had several children, and 
being a new neighbourhood, they had a great struggle 
to make their business answer. Marie expressed much 
sympathy in all their troubles and anxieties, and would 
often sit half an hour in their shop, endeavouring to 

cheer poor Mrs. P . She employed Mrs. P. to finish 

and ground a piece of work for her, but this proved 
rather an unfortunate order. The husband was a hair- 
dresser, and he had a waxen figure in the window to 
indicate his employment. This figure had cost £2. Mrs. 
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P rose at four o'clock one morning to get Marie's 



work done by the specified time, and opened the shutters 
of the shop. The morning sun came with full power 
on the window at that hour, and poor Mrs. P , en- 
grossed in her employment, did not observe its effects. 
She had been working about two hours, when a boy ran 
in, exclaiming " Your wax head is melted away." She 
looked up, and to her consternation saw that it was too 
true. The head was indeed gone, irrecoverably. 

Marie comforted the poor couple by the promise of an 
ample equivalent as soon as her uncle arrived. Many 
were the promises which she made, and the hopes which 
she held out to the various objects of her interest and 
sympathy, so soon as her uncle's arrival should put her 
in possession of her anticipated resources. 

On Thursday morning, May 23rd, Marie took a long 
walk with Mrs. L , and surprised her friend by the in- 
formation that she had an engagement in town that after- 
noon with Mr. K . This was a valued friend in the 

congregation, who had throughout shown Marie much 
kindness, and to whose daughter she was much attached. 
Mrs. L was vexed at her thoughtlessness. 

" Why did you not tell me this morning, Marie ? We 
are half-way there, and could have spared so much time 
and fatigue. Now we must return to dinner, and go over 
the ground again." 

" O ! but I am going alone." 

" What ! when you can only just creep along with 
our help ? What would your uncle think of us if we 
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could be so careless of you ? Suppose you were taken 
ill in an omnibus, or fainted in the street ?" 

Marie must go that afternoon, for Mr. K would 

be staying at home for her, and she must go alone, for 
" it was private business," she said laughing, and Mrs. 
L was to know nothing about it. 

" Then," said Mrs. L , " I must take you to the 

house, and leave you there, and return again for you ;" 
and so it was settled. 

On Friday Marie stated that she had made another 
appointment, and must go to town again. It happened 
to be very inconvenient to post off to town without no- 
tice on two successive days, but rather than let her go 
alone, Mrs. L again accompanied her. 

On Saturday Mrs. L went out on some little busi- 
ness in the neighbourhood. As she returned, she met 
Marie coming from the house of a friend and neighbour. 

She ran up to Mrs. L with a quicker step than for 

many a day, and eagerly exclaimed, " Oh ! Mrs. L -, 

I have had a note from my uncle. He will soon be here. 
He may be here to-day or Monday ; for he says that 
perhaps, like the Irishman, he may be with me before 
his letter. It is a very short note, as he says he shall so 
soon see me." 

Marie's glee passed away in the afternoon. She told 
Elizabeth and Selina that her uncle insisted on her 

speaking to Mrs. L , and said, that if on his coming 

he found she had not done so, he should not let her stay. 
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could be so careless of you ? Suppose you were taken 
ill in an omnibus, or fainted in the street ?" 
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be staying at home for her, and she must go alone, for 
" it was private business," she said laughing, and Mrs. 
L was to know nothing about it. 

" Then," said Mrs. L , " I must take you to the 

house, and leave you there, and return again for you ;" 
and so it was settled. 
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perhaps, like the Irishman, he may be with me before 
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speaking to Mrs. L , and said, that if on his coming 

he found she had not done so, he should not let her stay. 
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would send her boxes under the care of Roberts on 
Thursday evening, and he would himself come on Friday 

at six, and, if convenient to Mr. and Mrs. L , spend 

the evening with them. He wished her to be ready to 
accompany him on Monday to Staffordshire, and return 
to town on Wednesday. He expressed his regret that 
she had not written to her aunt, and it was to atone for 
this neglect, and place her on a footing of equal interest 
with her cousins, that he wished to take her. If she 
felt afraid to trust herself with him alone, perhaps one 
of the Misses would go with her. 

Marie asked Elizabeth if she would accompany her on 
this important journey, and Elizabeth signified her wil- 
lingness to do so. Much conversation passed as to how 
far she would conform to the usages of the Catholic 
family under whose roof she would rest ; and she stated 
her resolution not to be present at prayers. 

The arrival and contents of her boxes was another 
fruitful topic of speculation ; but these lighter thoughts 
soon passed away, and she gave utterance to mingled 
emotions of a tenderer and more serious character, in 
the prospect of soon seeing her much loved relative. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE SCENE BEGINS TO CHANGE. 

Thursday came at last, the day so long and anxiously 

expected. After breakfast Marie requested Mrs. L 

to go to town with her, and purchase a new dress, as 
she wished to look neat when her uncle came. She had 
long had a wish for a lavender French merino, which 
she said had been her uniform at Amiens, and her uncle 

had always liked it. Mrs. L objected that it would 

soon be too warm for the season of the year. Marie re- 
plied that she could then put it aside till the warm wea- 
ther was over. In short nothing would do but this 
merino, so they sallied out. At the first large shop to 
which they went, the greater part of the merinoes had 
been packed away to make room for summer stock, and 
there was no lavender merino to be found. At the se- 
cond shop it was the same, but the master produced a 
French de laine of the veritable shade ; and Marie, capti- 
vated by the sight of the long desired colour, said that 
would do just as well as the merino; and with the 
eagerness of a child, she insisted on carrying the parcel 

x 
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herself. Thence they proceeded to a dressmaker's in 
Berners' Street, where a number of hands were em- 
ployed ; and Marie was fitted, and the dress promised 
by twelve o'clock the next day. On leaving the dress- 
maker's, they walked along the quiet streets. It was 
early in the day, and they could converse undisturbed. 
" I have been thinking a great deal about the visit to 
Staffordshire," said Marie. " I am not sure whether I 
ought not to make up my mind to go alone. I feel some 
uneasiness about taking Elizabeth with me." 

" Why so ? You do not think that anybody would 
do her any harm." 

" Oh ! no, I could trust my uncle for that matter. 
He would never do anything dishonourable. The Je- 
suits would never choose him to do any underhand work. 
But I look at it in this way. My uncle is very pleasing. 
He has just those qualities which Elizabeth would ap- 
preciate. He is a perfect gentleman, and highly intel- 
lectual and intelligent. There is nothing on which he 
cannot converse. It is part of the education of the Je- 
suits to make themselves agreeable, and it is natural to 
him besides. Elizabeth could not but admire him. And 
I am sure he would be pleased with her, — with her wit, 
and grace, and dispositon to please. He would think 
her a convert worthy of his efforts. Then she would be 
introduced into the most refined Catholic society, where 
no outrage would be done to her feelings and opinions, 
and she would see everything to advantage. He might 
even go so far as to plan some Catholic connexion for 
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her. I do not know young , but perhaps he may 

be a fine elegant young man. He would feel quite justi- 
fied in trying any such scheme. He would think he 
was saving her soul, and he would spare no pains to 
make some atonement for the loss of me. I should 
never forgive myself if I were the means of bringing 
any evil upon her. I would rather run all risks myself 
than incur that danger." 

Mrs. L was much struck with the forethought 

and prudence evidenced in these remarks. There was, 
indeed, a strange combination in Marie. Reckless and 
wilful as she appeared at times, almost even to childish- 
ness, she could treat subjects of real importance with an 
amount of consideration and sagacity unusual to her 

years. Mrs. L so far agreed with her as to propose 

that Elizabeth should consult her father very fully on 
the subject, and that the responsibility of the decision 
should rest entirely with him. They then parted — 

Marie to go to Mr. K *s, on her " private business," 

and Mrs. L in another direction, — to meet at home 

at five o'clock. 

At half-past five Marie returned. The back parlour 
was cleared for the reception and unpacking of the cum- 
brous boxes. Marie changed her dress that Roberts 
might have no remarks to make on his return to his 
master, and took her tea quietly. She said that there 
would be considerable delay at the Custom House, and 
that Roberts would probably attend his master and the 
Kenyons to their hotel before he brought her things ; 

x2 
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so she did not at all expect them before seven or eight 
o'clock. As the evening wore on she became restless 
and excited, watched at the window till dusk, started at 
the sound of every cab, and ran to the door at every 
ring. Eight, nine, ten o'clock came, and no boxes. 
She began to despair, but at that moment a ring was 
heard at the bell, and presently a man's voice in con- 
versation with the servant at the gate. Mrs. L ran 

up to the drawing room window to see if it was the ex- 
pected arrival. Was it Roberts ? No ; it was only 
Wood, come to fetch some broth for his children. 

Marie bore the disappointment better than could have 
been anticipated. She said she should now expect them 
the first thing in the morning, as her uncle would not 
send so late. Probably there had been delays at the 
Custom House, or they might have come by a later 
packet. Her friends commended her fortitude : they 
supped and retired to rest. 

The family rose on the Friday morning with some- 
thing like an impression that Roberts and the boxes 
might arrive before they were ready to receive them. 
They met at breakfast. One of them gently opened 
Marie's door, and saw that she still slept. Exhausted 
with excitement and expectation, she had slept longer 
than usual. The postman brought a long letter at 

breakfast time for Mr. L , which he read with deep 

attention and then put it in his pocket. Elizabeth had 
her letters too and did not observe him, but the wife did, 
and wondered. 
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She had forgotten it, however, when an hour after- 
wards he called her into his study, and put the following 
letter into her hand : — 

"Marseilles, May 24th, 1850. 

" Sir, 

" It is with deep regret that I impose upon myself 
the painful duty of acquainting you of the very dangerous ill- 
ness of the Rev. H. C. Clifford, the niece of whom is now 
under } T our protection. 

" For the last six months we have been apprehensive that 
he was gradually declining in health, though he himself was 
unwilling to acknowledge it ; and it was not until he was ab- 
solutely compelled by serious indisposition, that he could be 
prevailed upon to retire for a time from his very responsable 
and ardious duties. 

" Since the severe attack he had a few weeks ago, his 
medical attendant and myself have endeavoured to disuade 
him from his purpose of attempting for the present to come 
to England ; but his extreme solicitude to see Maria over- 
came our persuatibns. We therefore left Nice last Thursday, 
intending to be with you on the 1st of June ; but unhappily 
our worst fears were realised. He was very much fatigued 
with the journey here ; but on Sunday he was seized with 
dangerous spasms of the heart. Dr. Rouchetti stated there 
was considerable enlargement of the heart, and also bronchitis 
in a severe form, which opinion has been confirmed by two 
eminent physicians, and to-day give but little hope of his 
recovery. 

" Under the present circumstances I feel it my duty to in- 
form you at once of his present condition, to relieve you from 
the suspence of expectation, and also to remove your anxiety 
in reference to the settlement of Maria's affairs in the event 
of his death. 
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" From respect for him, and the great esteem I had for 
Maria's mama, I shall consider it a priviledge to do all I can 
to carry out the kind and generous intentions of Mr. C. to- 
wards his neice, though she has justly forfeited the notice 
and friendship of her relatives by her late step of apostacy. 

" I deeply sympathize with my esteemed friend in his great 
anxiety and sorrow for one so dear to him as Maria. She is 
now the chief object of his conversation and solicitude. 
During the past night he was delirous, and spoke much of 
Maria. From his incoherent expression, and other little cir- 
cumstances that have previously occurred, Mrs. Kenyon and 
myself can but think that Maria is labouring under some 
trouble or depression of mind. What it is we of course do 
not know ; but if it is anything we can remove or alleviate, 
we shall feel a pleasure in doing so, in order, if possible, to 
remove Mr. L 's anxiety. 

u Last night we had great difficulty in persuading him to 
remain in bed, as he fancied he heard Maria in the next room 
crying, so he wished to go and comfort her. You can ima- 
gine how much we were distressed to see him in such a sad 
condition. Mrs. Kenyon tells me that he received a long 
letter from Maria a few weeks ago, since which he has been 
most impatient to see her. I wish it was in any way possible 
for Maria to come here. I suggested it to Mr. Clifford before 
I commenced my letter ; but he would not consent to it, as 
such a step in Maria's case was quite impossible. 

" The last few hours he has been more calm and collected, 
which cheers us a little. 

" We sent express last night to Paris for his usual medical 
attendant ; so we are looking forward with extreme anxiety 
for his arrival. 

" I had, at the request of Mr. Clifford, an interview this 
morning with an English solicitor residing here, and have in- 
structed him to draw up the deed which will entitle Maria to 
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receive her uncle's intended gift, and also to enable you and 
myself to act as joint trustees. Mr. Clifford is very anxious 
to settle this matter immediately, knowing that Maria cannot 
claim anything after his decease. The document will be 
drawn up agreeably with your wishes with one exception, 
that we shall each have power to nominate our successer. 

" Mr. Clifford wishes me to come to England at once to com- 
plete the business ; but I cannot yet determine upon any course 
till there is some decided change. 

" I had a long conversation with him yesterday about 
Maria, but to-day he says but little. He desired me not to 
write to her, fearing the shock would have a serious effect 
upon her health, to say nothing of the disappointment she 
will have to endure. We leave it to your discretion to ac- 
quaint her of the melancholy news. She must be prepared 
for the worst, though we would hope that God in his good- 
ness will again raise so valued a relative. I expect that some 
of the C 's will arrive here in two or three days. 

" Mrs. K has just brought me in a message from Mr. 

Clifford to Mrs. L . He begs that she will endeavour to 

persuade Maria to overcome her reserve, and also to tell 
Maria that he has perfect confidence in the truthfulness of 
her statement, whatever others may have thought of her; 
and if he is never permitted to see or write to her again, that 
he has freely forgiven the past, and hopes that she will for 

the future treat Mrs. L with that entire confidence to 

which she is so justly entitled. 

" I think he feels great anxiety as to the effect riches will 
have upon the unsuspicious character and disposition of 
Maria. 

" I am not at all aware of Maria's pecuniary resources, or 
whether she is in want of money. Mr. Clifford has been re- 
served upon this point, so do not know whether he has made 
a remittance lately ; but should she require any, if you will 
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kindly supply her I will settle with you should Mr. Clifford's 
death occur. Maria will soon be in the possession of her own 
property, for her aunt cannot possibly continue long. I shall 
write to you again in the course of a day or two. 

" Mrs. Kenyon and myself will be glad to liave a few lines 
from you in reply to this, stating how Maria receives the 
painful intelligence. With the kind regards of Mrs. Kenyon 
to Maria, in which I desire to unite, 

" I am, sir, 

" Yours truly, 

" CHARLES W. KENYON. 

" P. S. — Please direct for me here, to be left at the post 
office till I call." 

" I think this is a trick," said Mrs. L , when she 

had read it. 

"Why should you think so?" said Mr. L , and 

he looked as reproachfully at her as it was possible for 
him to look, for her want of charity. 

" For three reasons," she replied. " In the first place 
there is bad spelling, of which no person such as Cap- 
tain Kenyon is represented to he could be guilty. In the 
second place it is not a gentleman's hand; it is more 
like the hand of those writing masters who profess to 
cure bad writing : and, in the third place, when I have 
had a doubt, for doubts have crossed my mind since the 
discovery of Marie's falsehoods, I have always thought 
that the plot would break up in this way ; and that the 
uncle would be taken ill and die, just when on the point 
of making his appearance." 

" And will you set these vague surmises against all 
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the internal evidence of the uncle's letters ? Have we 
not posted them to all parts of the continent, and in due 
time received answers, and none have been returned? 
Oh ! no, no, you must not allow yourself to admit such 
unworthy suspicions." 

He reminded her at more length of the features of 
genuineness about the letters ; the character of a priest 
maintained throughout, yet overborne by strong affection 
for his sister's child ; the fidelity of his reproofs to her, 
and the extenuations offered to them ; the gentlemanly 
language employed in all pecuniary matters, without any 
concession unsuitable to a Catholic or a man of business ; 
and at length he so succeeded in re-assuring her, that 
her first sceptical impressions were removed, and deep 
sympathy for Marie's overwhelming disappointment took 
their place. 

Then how to communicate the tidings to her was the 
question. They agreed that it would be better to keep 
her in suspense for a day or two, and so prepare her for 
the shock ; and they resolved that all should go on that 
day as if the uncle were still expected, — the drawing 
room should be arranged, the tea service got out, books 
such as " Elliot's Horse Apocalypticse," and others bear- 
ing on the Popish controversy should, as Marie had stipu- 
lated, be removed out of the way, and Elizabeth allowed 
to go and consult her papa about the Staffordshire 
journey as if nothing had happened. 

Marie rose about ten. " Is there no letter for me ? " 

" No, not any." 
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" Then I am afraid something has happened to keep 
my uncle. He would certainly have sent this morning 
to account for the delay, for he would know what sus- 
pense I should be in." She could not eat — she could 
not settle to work — she wandered about the house pale 
and restless. The new dress arrived, but she would not 
put it on ; she had no heart to do so. They dined, and 
Elizabeth went off to meet her father who was then in 
London. Marie had ceased to expect her uncle, having 
received neither note nor boxes. She waited, however, 
till the appointed hour of six was past, and then she put 
on her things, and said that she would go out a little 
way alone, and try to walk down her excited feeling. 

She did not return till half-past eight, and looked 
much exhausted. She said she had been to Kensington 
Gardens. 

" Oh ! Marie," said Mrs. L , " how could you 

think of going there alone, and at this hour. What 
would your uncle say?" 

" He will hear of it then," said Marie, st for I met 

Mary L , one of my school-fellows at Isleworth, and 

we walked up and down, and had a long conversation 
together. She says they were talking about me at Mrs. 

Frederick 's the other evening, and she heard 

that my uncle was reconciled to me, and every body 
was very much surprised. She talked so much and so 
fast, that I could hardly follow her. She asked me all 
about the people I was with, and wanted to know what 
could have made me turn Protestant. I told her I 
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would write to her, for I did not feel in spirits to go into 
it all then. I did not tell her of my disappointment, for 
I thought he might not like them all to know that he 
was coming here. She says she is going to Cheltenham 
— 6, Suffolk Square — on Monday, for six weeks, and I 
am to write to her there. She will call on me when she 
comes to town." Elizabeth returned in the midst of 
this narration. " What ! no uncle, no Roberts, no 
letter ! What could it mean ?" 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

STARTLING DISCOVERIES. 

The day to which all had so anxiously looked forward 
had passed over. The heads and hearts of all were va- 
riously exercised. For once they thought and felt apart, 
and yet all were conscious that an extraordinary crisis 

was at hand. Mrs. L rose first. Oh ! what a dead 

weight was on her spirits when she woke. All Marie's 
past trials seemed nothing to the one now before her. 
Repeatedly disappointed, and now warmed up to the 
highest pitch of expectation, — all her fondest affections 
drawn out towards her only remaining relative, — her 
own life hanging on a thread, — how were they ever to 
break to her tidings which in all human probability 
must be her death-blow ? She tried to meet Marie with 
an appearance of hope and cheerfulness, but it was hard 
work ; and when her husband prayed with reference to 
Marie, in a way which she alone understood, she could 
not restrain her tears. She concealed them, however, 
and she stole a glance at Marie on rising to see whether 
it had occasioned any emotion or inquiry on her part ; 
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but Marie looked out of the window, in dreamy abstrac- 
tion, and her thoughts were evidently far away. 

Marie said after breakfast, that she should take a 
walk, her usual recourse when agitated, and she went 

up stairs. Mr. and Mrs. L resolved to show the 

letter to Elizabeth, and they called her into the study. 
She read the first sentence, and exclaimed, " How 
strange ! I read this very sentence in Marie's hand- 
writing the other day." 

" When? where?" said Mr. and Mrs. L , anxi- 
ously. 

" At her desk when she went out for a walk. I told 
her I should sit and write a note there. I tried to pull 
the desk out, and something obstructed the movement. 
I looked behind to find the cause, and in the little va- 
cancy between the top and bottom of the desk there was 
a paper. It was the copy of a letter. I pulled it out 
and read this." 

" And why did you not tell us ?" 

" Because I did not read any more, and so there was 
nothing to tell." 

But why did you not read it all ?" 
Because I thought it would be dishonourable. I 
was ashamed of having seen that." 

" Oh ! not in such a case," said they both. " With 
any ground for suspecting deception, we are perfectly 
justified in reading such a paper. What a pity you did 
not read it through ! Why what could you think of 
it?" 
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" I thought it very odd, and I felt puzzled. But I 
remembered hearing something about the uncle being 
ill a little while ago, and I supposed it was about that. 
I wondered he should have been so very ill, and I not 
have heard of it ; but then I had been away some time. 
I thought it was a letter you did not wish me to see, and 
that when you had given it to Marie to read, she had 
taken a copy of it." 

" Well, that is the most suspicious circumstance that 

has turned up yet," said Mr. L , and they looked 

at one another, and felt as if they could hardly get their 
breath. 

" Think it over again, Elizabeth," said they. " Can 
you recollect nothing else ? " 

" No," she said, " but I am sure about this sentence, 
and part was crossed out and altered." 

" Well, read the letter, and see if anything occurs lo 
you." 

" Nothing more," said she when she had done, except 
that my eye caught the word ' solicitor* farther on. 
She will soon be going out, and I will have a hunt for 
the paper." 

" Are you sure," said Mr. L « that you read that 

sentence ?" 

" Oh, yes ! it is so fresh in my mind. It struck me 
the first instant T read it again here, word for word." 

" She will be down," they said, " and if she hear us 
in conclave, she will think that something is going on. 
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Nothing must escape us. We must talk it over again 
by and by." 

They agreed that Mrs. L should propose walking 

with Marie, and keep her out while Elizabeth instituted 
a search up stairs. At that instant they heard Marie 
pass down stairs. The sisters left the study, and she 
ran up, calling for Mrs. L— — . 

" If you will wait a minute, Marie," she said, " I can 
walk with you." 

Mr. L was standing at his door. Marie stopped. 

" Mr. L — — , how pale you look ! " she exclaimed. 

" Do I ? I am not very well this morning." 

She began speaking to Mrs. L , and again stopped 

to look at him. 

" I cannot help looking at you. How very pale you 
are." 

" I have the head-ache, but perhaps I shall be better 
when you see me again. Go and get your walk." 

She and Mrs. L went, and Elizabeth ran up to 

her room. The letter was gone from its hiding place, 
nor was it to be found among her papers. Elizabeth 
went to her brother to tell him of her ill success. He 
had been pondering the subject over, and he could not 
but think that her memory might have deceived her in 
reference to that one sentence. It seemed to him far 
more easy to suppose that she had retained some incor- 
rect impression, than to imagine that all was false. 
Elisabeth herself taxed and retaxed her recollection till 
she became quite bewildered, and began almost to think 
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with him that she might have been mistaken. Not so 

Mrs. L . Elizabeth's exclamation had been so fresh 

and genuine, that she felt more confidence in her first 
vivid impressions, than in her subsequent perplexities ; 
and she tried to reassure Elizabeth. 

Marie went out again after returning with Mrs. L . 

She did not come back till dinner was half over. " I am 
very sorry to be so late," she said cheerfully, " but I 
have been doing a good work. You shall hear." She 
threw her bonnet down, and seated herself at the table. 

" I walked to , and as I came back, I called in 

at Mrs. P 's, for some purse-silk. She had none of 

the right shade, so I went down to the shop opposite the 

. I met Mr. R , and he told me that Mrs. 

R was so low and weak, that it would be kind in 

me to call upon her. I found her on the sofa. She was 
doing a crochet collar, and she could not manage the 

pattern, so I stayed and put her right. Mr. R 

asked me to dine with him, but I said you would won- 
der what had become of me." They asked her many 

questions about Mrs. R 's health and appearance, all 

which she readily answered. They heard and doubted ; 
but there were as yet no proofs against her. They 
could only watch and wait. They resolved to let her go 
out unrestrained, and give her full scope, assured that 
the progress of events must speedily bring her truth or 
falsehood to light. 

In the evening she went out again, and again stayed 
till half-past eight. Elizabeth and Mrs. L deter- 
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mined in any case to take all prudent precautions, and 
they ran up stairs to make the most of the time during 
Marie's absence. They again examined her room, taking 
care not to alter the position of any papers or other 
articles. They searched under the carpet, at the top of 
the bedstead, up the chimney, felt over every part of the 
mattrasses, but could discover nothing of a suspicious 
character. Yet here and there, amidst what now ap- 
peared to them the studied confusion of drawers and 
boxes, were pious effusions and expressions of attach- 
ment to Mrs. L , written on various scraps of paper, 

and left as if by accident in various places. Thence they 

went to Mrs. L 's room, and were relieved to find 

the copies of the manuscript safe in their hiding place. 
There were no fewer than three copies of this produc- 
tion : the original in Mrs. L 's and Marie's writing, 

and two copies which she afterwards had taken, one for 
her uncle and one for the publisher. Elizabeth and she 
now thought it better to divide them, and hide them in 
different places. The few articles of jewellery and plate 
were also deposited in the most unlikely hiding-places, 
and rubbish of all sorts carelessly thrown over them. 

Mrs. L gave her husband all the " uncle's letters" 

which Marie had asked her to take care of, and he placed 
them in his study, under lock and key. They resolved 
to keep a sharp watch on all her movements, without 
appearing to do so, and never to leave her in the house 4 
alone. 

Marie was extremely anxious to go with the family on 

Y 
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Sunday morning, but Mr. L persuaded her not to do 

so. Marie endeavoured to prevail upon Elizabeth to go 
and hear her brother, but Elizabeth assured her that she 
could not think of leaving her alone when she had so 
much to make her anxious and depressed, and they went 
to a neighbouring place of worship. 

In the evening Marie was seized with a sudden de- 
sire to attend the Catholic chapel in St. John's Wood, 
or the one at Paddington Green. Elizabeth thought 
that she must have some plan, and would have gone 
with her, but through an oversight there was not suffi- 
cient time, and they again went to a Protestant place of 
worship. 

On Monday morning, Marie was up in good tune, and 
breakfasted with the family. The postman's knock was 
heard. There was a letter for her in a strange hand. 
She opened it, and read the first sentence — "my uncle," 
« change," « out of danger." " What is it ? 9 " O 
take it, take it !" and trembling excessively, she dropped 
the letter. 

Mrs. L picked it up. " Give it to me," said Mr. 

L , and he read as follows : — 



« 



Marseilles, 28th May, 1850. 
My dear Marie, 

"• I am requested by your uncle to write to inform 

you that there is a slight change for the better, though he is 

not yet out of danger. 

" I deeply sympathize with you in your great disappoint- 
ment, and it is equally felt by your dear uncle. 

" Dr. Martigny has arrived here from Paris. On the 24th 
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(the day on which Mr. Kenyon wrote to Mr. L- ) he gave 
but little hope of his recovery, but this morning the two phy- 
sicians have given a more favourable bulletin. 

" Mr. Kenyon is daily expecting a reply to his letter from 

Mr. L . I will write again in a day or two, to give you 

every information. 

" Your uncle desires his dearest love, and with kind sym- 
pathy from Captain Kenyon and myself, 

" I am, yours sincerely, 

" CONSTANTLY KENYON." 

Marie appeared to be in the greatest agitation and 
distress. She rushed out of the room, and went into the 
back parlour to give vent to her feelings. 

" Does not that look like genuine feeling?" said Mr. 

L . The others answered with a look of incredulity. 

They conceded, however, that the note was in a lady's 
hand, and that its sententious brevity was not Marie's 
style. It was more like that of a woman of fashion. 

Marie returned in a short time. " Now Marie," said 

Mr. L , " I may tell you what I did not think it well 

to tell you before. On Friday morning I received intel- 
ligence of your uncle's illness, but we thought it would 
be such a shock to you just then, that we would wait for 
the next letter before saying anything to you about it. 
As this morning's note is more favourable, I do not mind 
telling you." 

Marie was all anxiety to see Captain Kenyon's letter, 
and Mr. L gave her the first part. She was dwell- 
ing on the details all the morning, and then retired to 
her room to write to her uncle. 



v o 
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Anxious to ascertain how far Marie was telling the 

truth, Mrs. L went to call on Mrs. R . She 

rang at the gate. The servant came out, but did not 
offer to open it. 

" How is Mrs. R ?" 

" Better, thank you, ma'am, but she is still very weak." 

" Can I see her ? " The girl looked surprised. 

" No ma'am ! she has not been dressed yet." 

" Oh ! very well. I hope she was not fatigued after 
Miss (Marie) left her on Saturday." 

" Miss who, ma'am?" 

. Mrs. L repeated the name, and added, " The 

young lady whom you have seen with me." 

" No one was here on Saturday, ma'am. Mistress has 
not seen anybody yet." 

" I thought Miss had called on Saturday." 

" She called once a long time ago, but not on Satur- 
day. It is quite a mistake." 

Mrs. L left her kind regards. She had learned 

what had already been suspected, that Marie had been 
on some other errand on Saturday. 

Mrs. L returned home, and communicated the 

result of her call. Marie was still writing in her room. 

She reappeared at dinner but did not eat. Mrs. L 

had once begun to sketch Marie's face in an album. 
That afternoon she asked Marie whether she should 
finish it, in case her uncle should wish for it. Marie sat. 

Mrs. L was struck with the altered expression. 

She could not catch the animated happy look of former 
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days. A shadow seemed to have fallen upon it. Some 
might have called it pensiveness or sorrow, but to Mrs. 

L there appeared a restless, deep, absent, plotting 

look, which altered the whole character of her counte- 
nance. The features were there, and yet the face 
scarcely seemed the same. While sitting for her picture 

Marie asked Mrs. L to return her all her uncle's 

letters, as she wished to arrange them, and also Mrs. 

L 's admonitory letter to her. She had made the 

same request a few days before. " Mr. L has 

them," was the reply. Marie applied to him on his 
return home. He evaded a direct reply and changed 
the subject. 

Marie was increasingly anxious to watch for the post- 
man. She went out for a walk at five, and came in 
about six. Happily, she had just missed him. She 

went out again to meet Mrs. L and Lilly, but 

missed them also. Mrs. L came in first, and Eliza- 
beth opened the door, and took her up stairs to be un- 
heard by Lilly and the servants. She said, " I am so 
thankful Marie was not in when the postman came. He 

brought a paper of inquiry for the Rev. S. L , to 

know whether he had yet received a letter, signed 
Charles W. Kenyon, dated Marseilles, May, 1850, posted 

in Vigo Street, and directed to 5, C Terrace. He 

would not give me the paper. He said that the letter 
had been enquired for at the post office on Saturday 
morning." 

No more convincing proof was needed by the sisters 
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that Marie was playing a deep game. They had not in- 
formed her of the arrival of the letter till Monday morn- 
ing. How then could she be acquainted with the signa- 
ture and date on Saturday morning unless privy to its 
contents ? 

Mr. L came home and heard the tale. He too 

was convinced of Marie's falsehood, but more perplexed 
than ever as to its motive and extent. He still thought 
" the uncle " was true, but that Marie, weary of restraint 
and anxious for a change, had invented some false tale 
for her uncle, and a fictitious correspondence to deceive 
them. If, indeed, the tale of the uncle should be a fic- 
tion, he was satisfied that she must have some able ac- 
complice, — that the " uncle" letters could never be the 
invention of a girl of twenty-five. He could suppose 
Captain Kenyon's letter to be her composition, but he 
could not believe her capable of such a series as Mr. 
Clifford's. Sometimes he thought that Marie had re- 
ceived Captain Kenyon's letter at the door, had opened 
and read it, and frightened at what she had done had 
re-posted it, and had thus become aware of its contents. 
The wife and sisters entertained no such hopes ; but as 
the evidence of the past was still incomplete, they en- 
deavoured to prepare him for the future, and to fix in 
his mind that if there was no Captain Kenyon, there 
was no uncle. Of this they felt convinced that there 
would soon be proof. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MARIE IN UNCONSCIOUS CUSTODY. 

In commencing this chapter, we must bespeak the in- 
dulgence of the upright and truth-loving reader for the 

family at C Terrace. For the next fortnight they 

were compelled to act a part to them entirely new, and 
to conceal their suspicions from Marie till they had 
traced out all her movements. Convinced that such 
ability in intrigue could proceed from none but a Jesuit 
source, they felt that had she suddenly left them at this 
juncture, they would constantly have had before them 
the idea of other Jesuit plotters and spies haunting their 
every step,— of some conspiracy, the object of which yet 
unfulfilled was to be attained in some new way. They 
feared too that if she found they were tracking her, she 
might resort to some desperate means to have her re- 
venge. Perhaps they wronged her in their thoughts, 
but who can wonder after having so trusted and been so 
deceived if the reaction in their minds led them to sus- 
pect her even too far. The mother had fears of another 
kind. All past indications of indifference or dislike to 
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the children rushed back upon her recollection, and she 
felt that life dearer than her own might depend upon her 
silence. Throughout this exciting period they never 
gave utterance to a falsehood, but they kept up their ap- 
parent belief in Marie's fictions, and talked as fluently 
as if they received them to the letter. 

It was a great relief to Mr. and Mrs. L that Eliza- 

beth was still with them. The atmosphere of her country 
home was too damp for her in the winter, and several cir- 
cumstances, among which Marie's doubtful state of health 
was prominent, had detained her in town longer than 
she had intended. Warmly sympathizing with her bro- 
ther and sister in a trial so new and strange, and ready 
to blame herself for the unconscious part she had taken 
in fetching Marie from the convent, she exerted herself 
to the utmost. Her sleepless nights testified to the ex- 
tent of the effort, but no one would have detected it by 
day. Her ready tact and courage never failed, and 
keeping up a lynx eyed watch under every supposable 
manifestation of sympathy, she contrived to out ma- 
noeuvre Marie herself. 

To return to Monday evening. Marie unaware of 
the postman's visit, came in to supper. The family sti- 
fled their emotions, and talked with her as usual. She 
took a little milk only, She had scarcely eaten at all 
for several days, and they urged her to take something 
more, but she shook her head. She was too anxious, 

too sad to eat. Mrs. L carried up her candle for her, 

and she retired to rest. 
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They chatted a little in an undertone in the dining 
room, and tried to lay plans for the morrow. 

" We must consider what to do about the postman," 
said Elizabeth, "for he will come again in the morn- 
mg. 

" I will have an early engagement," said Mr. L , 

" and go out to meet him." 

Elizabeth went into the hall, and fancied that Marie 
was listening over the banisters. They felt that it was 
not safe to prolong the conversation. Marie's door was 
open when they went up, but she closed it soon after- 
wards. 

Mrs. L went up stairs, and stood by the side of 

her beautiful boy. His little fat rosy cheek rested on 
his dimpled hand, and the expression of sleeping inno- 
cence and peace seemed to rebuke her fears. She dared 
not take him into her own room, lest any unusual pro- 
ceeding should arrest Marie's attention, — still less did 
she dare to put Sarah on her guard. She could only 
commit him to the care of his heavenly Guardian, and 
she thought of Hankinson's beautiful lines,* altering 
the pronoun only, — 

" I bent me o'er my infant child, 
And marked that in his (her) sleep he smiled ; 
I could not tell from what bright thought 
His cheek that ray of gladness caught, 
Yet doubted not his angel's voice 
Had bid my little one rejoice : 

* " The Ministry of Angels." — Seatonian prize poem. 
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And when with all a parent's fears, 

I pore into the gulph of years, 

'Tis sweet to think of Him whose hand 

Caressed the infant race, 

What time with voice divinely bland, 

He spake those words of grace — 

* The children's angels always stand 

Before my Father's face.' " 

More than once that night she started from her sleep, 
and fancied that she heard the boards creak, and that 
Marie was stealthily crossing the room : it was only 
Lilly turning in her crib, and the door was locked. 
Once she dreamed that she was lying on the drawing 
room sofa asleep, and that Marie, expressing a fear that 
she was fatigued, held a smelling bottle to her nose. 
She thought she tried to push it away, but in vain, and 
opening her eyes, beheld Marie with a look worthy of 
Madame de Brinvilliers, eagerly holding the bottle fast 
to her nostrils. She struggled violently and awoke. 
Morning came, and baby and all were safe. Marie 

had an engagement with Miss K . Mr. L had 

his engagement still earlier, and he met the postman at 
some distance from the house. He then went to the 
branch post office to ascertain who had been making in- 
quiries; and was thence referred to the General Post 
Office in St. Martin's le Grand. There he learned be- 
yond a doubt that it was Marie, and that she had been 
there on Saturday morning, at the hour when she re- 
presented herself to have been with Mrs. R . He 

went to a bookseller's for a " Court Guide/ 9 and found 
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the addresses of all those who bore the name which 
Marie had asserted to be her mother's. He looked at 
the Peerage Book, and found her statements of lineage 
and intermarriage in that family, for the most part cor- 
rect. He searched for a Captain Kenyon, but could find 
no such person. He looked in guide books for Welby 
Hall, the Kenyon domicile, but could find no such 
place. He went to the residence of one member of the 
family, with whom Marie claimed relationship, but he 
was not in town. He returned as much in the dark as 
ever. Indeed he seemed so confounded and paralysed 
by what had transpired, as to be quite at a loss what 

course to pursue. Mrs. L urged him to take some 

friend into his confidence, and confer unitedly on the 
steps which should be taken. It was indeed too oppres- 
sive a weight to bear alone. Single minded and unsus- 
picious, he was not the one to track a rogue, or to be 
very adroit in what more resembled the calling of a Bow 
Street officer than of a Christian minister. He yielded 
to her wish, and promised the next morning to go and 
communicate the whole to Mr. K . 

After bidding Marie good night as she passed her 

door, Mrs. L went up to Elizabeth's room. " What 

is Marie so busy about at Mr. K *s," said Mrs. 

L . 

Elizabeth hesitated. " No harm," she said at length. 

No good, I am afraid," said Mrs. L , " tell me." 

Marie told me in confidence, but I think you ought 
to know now. She is collecting money from the young 
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people in the congregation, to make S. (Mr. L ) a 

present. I believe it is to be Dr. Arnold's Works, nicely 
bound, as she had heard him say how much he should 
like to have them." 

" Then, indeed, I shall go to Mr. K , and put a 

stop to it at once," said Mrs. L . " The poor things 

will all be cheated out of their money. She wants it to 
pay for her fictitious letters, I do not doubt." 

" But if you interfere she will find it out." 

" No ; Mr. K will contrive that : " and fearing to 

remain longer together they parted. 

On Wednesday morning Mr. L started on another 

journey of inquiry, intending to consult Mr. K by 

the way, and return home at three o'clock. Marie went 
out, and was absent about an hour and a half. On her 

return she wrote letters to Mary L , Mrs. Kenyon, 

and to her uncle, and put them into Mrs. L 's hand 

to read. 

The letter to Mary L , grounded on their meeting 

in Kensington Gardens, stated in full her reasons for 

becoming a Protestant. Mrs. L silently remarked 

that Marie, though requesting an answer, had given no 
address, and had merely signed herself, " Marie." It 
was directed and posted to 6, Suffolk Square, Chelten- 
ham. Whether there is any such place, the reader may 
possibly know. 

The letter to Mrs. Kenyon is not of sufficient interest 
to merit insertion. An extract from the letter to her 
uncle may suffice. 
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"June 5th, 1850. 

" My very dear uncle, 

" I need not tell you of the great sorrow the intelli- 
gence of your serious illness has caused me. The disappoint- 
ment of not seeing you was hard to bear, but to hear you 
were ill, and so far distant too was much greater. I do trust 
that God will, in His infinite and boundless mercy, again re- 
store you. We cannot understand the purposes of God in 
these dispensations, but we do know that He designs them 
for some good and wise end. I do pray that whether it please 
God to remove you or not, that you may be enabled to cast 
all your care upon the sinners only Rock, the Saviour ; and if 
death must soon be your portion, may it find you ' ready the 
summons to obey : it will then usher you * into the dwelling- 
place of God,' not to the dark regions of purgatory. Bear 
with me, dear uncle, in saying this much : I cannot refrain 
from doing so, for the Word of God tells me ' there is no 
wisdom, or device, or knowledge in the grave,' and that 
' there is no other name by which men may be saved than 
the name Christ Jesus.' No mediator or mediatrix can save 
you in a dying hour. I know, dear uncle, it does not become 
me to preach to one so much wiser and older than myself, 
but my love to you will not permit me to refrain from per- 
suading you to inquire into the realities of religion. * 
********* 

Mrs. L could scarcely suppress her indignation 

at the desecration of all sacred things with which this 
letter abounded. She returned it without a remark and 
left the room. The propriety of giving publicity to such 
hypocrisy may be doubted, but it seems necessary to 
the full exhibition of Marie's character. This letter is 
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but a specimen of what she had been in the habit of 
writing to her friends for a period of many months. 

The most direct way of proceeding at this juncture 
was evidently to write to the family whose name Marie 

had employed. Mr. L had hesitated, for he still 

clung to the idea that the uncle was a reality, and that 
it would not do to indicate suspicion of him without 
positive proof. Mrs. L resolved to meet the diffi- 
culty by writing to Lady , whom Marie had 

claimed as her cousin, and enclosing a bond fide letter 
to the uncle, requesting her to forward it. To avoid 
Marie's observation, she took the pen and ink to her 
room, locked her door, and standing at her drawers with 
an open bonnet box beside her, wrote the two notes. 

Marie came and tried the door. Mrs. L quickly 

and quietly transferred the writing apparatus to the 
bonnet box, and threw the door open. Marie merely 

came to ask a question and withdrew. Mrs. L 

finished the notes, and waited till nearly post time to 

consult Mr. L . He did not return, and she resolved 

to run the risk of posting them herself. 

" To Lady . 

" Madam, 

" May I request your ladyship kindly to direct and 
post the enclosed to the Very Reverend Herbert Constable 
Clifford, of Manotte, near Amiens, but of whose present ad- 
dress I am ignorant. The letter relates to his niece Miss 

M L G , the daughter of his late sister. She 

has been for some time residing with us, and the letter is of 
immediate importance. 
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" As a perfect stranger, I owe you many apologies for thus 
troubling you, but as the subject is connected with the inte- 
rests of a member of your family I hope to be excused. 

" I enclose stamps for the value of the foreign postage, and 
am, madam, 

" Your's respectfully, 

" J L . 

" 5, C Terrace, , 

"June 5th, 1850." 

The letter to the uncle mentioned the fact of Marie's 
inquiries at the post office, and requested him to explain 
the circumstance. It was merely written to meet the 

possibility of his existence, of which Mr. L still 

entertained a latent hope. 

Elizabeth took the letters to the post office. Marie 
heard her go out, and ran to the window to see which 
way she went. Elizabeth had turned in a different di- 
rection, and gone to a more distant post office than the 
one opposite. 

Mr. L returned home soon afterwards, but Mrs. 

L did not then acquaint him with what she had 

done. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SISTERS ENDEAVOUR TO KILL THE UNCLE. 

It was Wednesday evening, June the 5th. The post- 
man knocked at tea-time, and Marie rushed out to open 
the door. It was a letter to Marie from Mrs. Kenyon. 
" Oh dear ! its bad," she said, as she glanced over it. 
She passed it to the others, and hastily left the room. 
The letter ran thus : — 

" Marseilles, May 31**. 

" My dear Marie, 

" I truly regret that I cannot at this time give you 
so favourable a report a3 my former one. Your uncle has 
had a severe relapse, and since yesterday has been quite un- 
conscious. 

" I grieve, dear Marie, to tell you that I fear there is but 
little hope of his recovery. 

" I am sure what I am now writing will be a great trial to 
you. The loss will be almost that of a second parent, but I 
trust God will sustain you in your affliction. 

" Your dear uncle has spoken much of you, and you seem 
to have been constantly in his thoughts. Dr. Rouchette says 
that the next twenty hours will decide a change. 
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" As a small matter of consolation to you, will you pardon 
me saying that your dear uncle's death, should it occur, will 
not affect your pecuniary prospects. 

" I have promised your uncle that should you ever express 
a wish to return to your friends my house will be open to re- 
ceive you. 

" Allow me, dear Marie, to urge upon you affectionately 
one little matter that has distressed your uncle very much, 

namely, that reserve which still exists between Mrs. L 

and yourself. I am sure you would be glad to do anything to 
relieve his mind, therefore at once comply with his request ; 
it may be his last. 

" He has written a letter to you and Mrs. L , to be 

forwarded in the event of his death. 

" I strongly advised your coming to see him, but he op- 
posed it for reasons which he said he had before explained to 
you. 

" Captain Kenyon will write to-morrow. With my sincere 
sympathy and kind love, I am, 

" Yours affectionately, 

" CONSTANTINE KENYON." 

The sisters were rather encouraged by this letter. 
They were most anxious for the winding up of the 
drama, as their present position would have been insuf- 
ferable for any length of time. What would come next, 
they could not imagine. Perhaps some person in the 

shape of Captain Kenyon with papers for Mr.L to 

sign. Nothing could be done till the uncle was either 
better or worse ; and as the latter course was more deci- 
sive, they resolved, if opinions could have any influence, 

z 
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not to hold out the slightest hope, and bring his life to 
as speedy a conclusion as possible. 

They went to Marie. She sat with the back parlour 
door open, in an attitude of distress and agitation, but 
said she could not weep. She feared that all was over 
when Mrs. Kenyon wrote, that this letter was designed 
to break it gently to her, and that the next would in- 
form her that he was no more. " Did they think so ?" 
" Indeed it did seem too probable. They should so view 
it were it their case. At any rate the event must have 
taken place before now, as the letter had been six days 
in coming." 

Elizabeth felt so disgusted at the part Marie was 
acting, and so weary of acting her own, that she said 
she would go to the evening service at the Lock chapel 
and endeavour to calm her mind. Marie went to her 
own room. She complained of head-ache, and said she 

should lie down. Mrs. L slipped out with Mr. 

L for a little air. They met Elizabeth coming from 

.the Lock, and he related his adventures. He had been 
a long round without success. First he went to the 
Horse Guards to get a sight of the Army List. No 
Captain Kenyon was there ; but as no record was kept 
of those who had sold their commissions, this was no 
proof. Thence he went to the Catholic booksellers and 
publishers to try to obtain a list of the Catholic clergy, 
but could find no list of those in England, far less of 
those in France. At length one bookseller suggested 
that he might obtain the information he needed at the 
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^suit's house, Street, Berkeley Square. He 

R ent, but it was a festival day. The priests were en- 

^ged in their services, and he could not see them. He 

as told to go again the next morning. Mr. K 

adertook this errand, and he returned home, 
r 

They supped. Marie could neither eat nor talk, and 
jtired before the others. They dared not indulge in 
mgthened conversation lest it should awaken conjecture. 

Irs. L had been in the habit of going into Marie's 

30m the last thing, lighting her " Albert, " and seeing 
er comfortably settled. " You must not omit your 

lghtly visit," said Mr. L ; " and you too, Elizabeth, 

taould look in." They went up. Marie was seated on a 
hair by the bed side. Her desk was drawn close, and the 
Bible lay open upon it. She sat with her head bent on 
er chest, in an attitude of deep despondency. " Are 

TO not going to bed, Marie ?" said Mrs. L . She 

hook her head. " Come let me help you to undress." 
■- *' It is of no use, I could not sleep." 
" €t Perhaps you may if you try. At any rate you will 
mt cold and tired if you sit up." 

* f I will in a little while, but I can get no sleep till I 
jgbx that my uncle is better. If I could but cry — but I 
del too stunned and stupified to shed tears. To see one 
ear object after another taken from me — and now last 
f all my uncle, who has of late become so very dear ! 
Vhat do you think about him ?" 

Mrs. L and Elizabeth never suffered any hope of 

tie uncle's recovery to pass without a check. " Well," 

z 2 
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said the former, " I do not think it kind to nourish 
groundless expectations. If this is a relapse, and he 
has been twenty-four hours unconscious, there does not 
seem to me the shadow of a hope that he will recover. 
If I were you, I should try to prepare my mind for the 
worst." 

" He did once rally though from a similar illness. I 
cannot give up hope yet." 

" Well, do get to bed soon." 

Mrs. L was about to take her leave. Marie did 

not seem ready. At length she jumped up, threw her 

arm round Mrs. L 's neck, and said, " To-morrow I 

hope to comply with my uncle's last request." 

" Ah ! indeed you have been long enough in coming 
to that resolution. Do you not regret it now?" said 

Mrs. L in an admonitory tone. Elizabeth caught 

sight of herself in the looking glass laughing, and she 
withdrew through the half-open door. Mrs. L fol- 
lowed. They closed Marie's door, and went into Mrs. 

L 's room. They retreated to the other end of the 

room, and burst into a fit of laughter which they in vain 
endeavoured to stifle. They were by the bed side, and 
they buried their heads in the counterpane, lest Marie 
should hear the sound. It was well for them that they 
could laugh. Their minds were kept on so unnatural a 
stretch, that it was a relief when circumstances prompted 
to relax into a laugh ; and distressed, shocked, horrified, 
as they were at the discovery of Marie's wickedness, and 
painful as it was to them to act the part they were com- 
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pelled to act, there were some incidents so truly ridicu- 
lous, that the transition was not so difficult as might at 
first be imagined. 

Marie appeared at the breakfast table on Thursday 
morning, and expressed much anxiety for further tidings 
respecting her uncle. The postman brought no letters 
for her. She retired to her room, and was heard to 
groan frequently. In the course of the morning she re- 
turned to the sitting room and took up her crotchet 
work, but frequently put it down as if unable to pro- 
ceed. Elizabeth proposed that she should take a little 
walk. " Not yet," she said. " She felt too poorly, and 
had not sufficient energy, not having slept till day- 
break." She spoke at intervals of the subject that en- 
gaged her thoughts. 

"Where will your uncle be buried, Marie?" said 
Elizabeth. 

" Wherever the General may appoint," she replied. 
" I do not know whether he will be buried according to 
secular or monastic vows, as he was thinking of becom- 
ing a secular." 

" But if he should die at Marseilles, as you fear ?" 
said Elizabeth. 

" It will not be at Marseilles certainly, but whether 
it will be at Rome, Amiens, Manott6, or Yorkshire, I 
cannot tell. The Kenyons will accompany the body, 
and it will lie in state for a week. I should think it 
most probable that the funeral will be at Manotte\ 
Mamma is buried there, and I am sure that it would be 
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his wish to lie with her/' she added in a tone suited to 
the occasion. 

Mrs. L was glad on some pretence to make her 

escape from the room. She feared lest she should catch 
Elizabeth's eye, and one of her merry glances would 
have betrayed the whole. She ran up stairs, and Eliza- 
beth soon followed her. They locked themselves in 
Elizabeth's room, and again, though under their breath, 
indulged in a hearty laugh. The idea of the honours 
paid to the suppositious body was so exquisitely absurd, 
that it was too much for their gravity. 

As the day wore on, and two other post deliveries 
passed without a letter, Marie expressed a rising hope 
that her uncle might be a shade better. Her poor 
mamma had rallied for two months, and gone off sud- 
denly at last. Perhaps he too might rally. This hope 
gained strength, and the sisters perceived that their 
patience must be kept in longer exercise. 

Some doubts were now for the first time suggested, 
whether Marie had really come out of the convent at all. 
Elizabeth was quite sure that she saw her go in on the 
day when she first walked back with her. In order to 

be more fully satisfied, Mr. L and she went to 

S . The door of the Catholic chapel was open, and 

they went in. It all answered to Marie's descriptions. 
The altar and the altar piece, the confessionals and the 
names of the priests. They looked for the side entrance 
through which she had spoken of making her escape. 
There it was, the lobby and the little court leading to 
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the convent at the back ; and they came away fully sa- 
tisfied that she had indeed been there. 

After Marie had withdrawn for the night, Mrs. L 

remained to say a few words to Mr. L respecting the 

letter to Lady . It must be confessed that she 

had some few misgivings about having made so impor- 
tant a movement without his sanction, and she did not 
go directly to the point. 

" Are you going out tomorrow morning, dear ? " she 
asked. 
"Why?" 

" Because I want you to open the door for the post- 
man. You can keep the key of the house door a little 
longer in your pocket." 

" What for?" said he, rousing up. 
" Because I expect a letter which I do not wish Marie 
to see." 

" From whom?" 

u From Lady ;" and she told him what she 

had done. 

If woman is unequal to the lengthened process of 
reasoning by which profound and sagacious man arrives 
at his conclusions, she certainly often comes as by in- 
tuition much more speedily at the same result. In this 

case Mrs L was quite sure that her husband must 

eventually see the necessity for writing to Lady , 

though it might have been a week or more before he 
had so decided. She could not expect him to express 
approval of the course she had adopted, lest it should 
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become a precedent. What thoughts were passing in 
his mind did not appear, but she conjectured that he 
was not sorry. At any rate he did not reprove her. 

" How will you manage it," she said, t€ will you keep 
the key of the house door in your pocket in the morning, 
instead of putting i* back in the door when you come 
down?" 

" Leave it to me, I will manage it better than that." 

Mr. L was down before Marie in the morning. 

He drew the top bolt of the house door, and removed 
the chair which stood in the hall. They breakfasted. 
The postman knocked, and Marie rushed out. She could 
not reach the bolt, and while she ran to get a chair, Mr. 

L opened the door, and took the letters in, but there 

was not one from Lady . 

On the previous day, Mr. S had placed in Mr. 

L 's hands, a correspondence between Marie and 

Messrs. Cameron and Viall, 60, Oxford Street, of whom 
it appeared that she had obtained a velvet mantle, and 
some other articles. Her notes to Mr. Viall were full of 
the most atrocious falsehoods ; but as they are not cha- 
racterized by any particular interest or ability, they are 
omitted. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE UNCLE DISAPPEARS. 

It was Saturday morning, June 8th, just a week from 
the discovery of Marie's treachery, and though every 
day brought additional evidence of her falsehood, the 
proof of the non-existence of her uncle was still wanting. 

This, Lady 's answer alone could supply ; and as 

the postmark would betray the correspondence to Marie 
the anxiety of the family, lest it should fall into her 
hands was extreme. They could not adopt the same 
precautions two mornings in succession. This morning, 
for the first time, they breakfasted without a fire, and 
the servant, from the force of habit, had brought up the 
kettle and placed it on the cold hob. Marie, as usual, 
established herself between Mrs. L and the fire- 
place, in full view of the windpw. " Marie," said Mrs. 

L , " I should be obliged to you if you would sit on 

the other side. In the cold weather I was glad for you 
to have the warmest seat, but now the fires are done with 
you will be more out of the draught on the other side. 
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It is rather inconvenient for you to sit here, as I have to 
go round you to get at the kettle." 

Marie dared not raise an objection. Looking ex- 
tremely disconcerted, she took her seat on the other side 
of the table, where she could not see the postman's ap- 
proach. Mrs. L saw him coming, and went out 

before Marie was aware, but the much desired letter was 
not in his budget. 

Marie expressed her full persuasion that she should 
receive some intelligence from the Kenyons that day. 
She watched eagerly at the window for the eleven o'clock 
post. The sisters conjectured that she was anxious to 
intercept any unwelcome communications from Mr. Viall, 
or returned letters from the continent. Some conversa- 
tion arose as to the medium through which Mrs. Kenyon 
transmitted her letters, as they bore the English post- 
mark. Marie always said that her uncle's letters were 
for greater security enclosed with his church despatches, 
and posted in London. Mrs. L expressed some sur- 
prise that Mrs. Kenyon's letters should come in the same 
way ; as church despatches could not be going so often, 
especially while the uncle was so ill. Marie replied that 
the Kenyon letters were sent under cover to Mrs. Frede- 
rick , a relative of the family. Mrs. L ex- 
pressed surprise that she should write on such thick 
paper. "Oh!" said Marie, "they would never think 
about postage." 

As she stood at the window watching for the postman, 
a lady unknown came to the door. Marie thought it 
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must be Mrs. Frederick , and was in a state of 

appropriate excitement ; but the lady was a stranger who 
had mistaken the house. 

Marie went to her room, and was writing letters till 
dinner. She intimated to Elizabeth that she intended 

to disclose the long talked of secret to Mrs. L by 

letter, as she found it impossible to speak. She was at 
her post of observation for the three o'clock delivery, but 
received no letters. 

Cheered by Mrs. Kenyon's silence, Marie became con- 
versational at tea time. Turning to Elizabeth she asked, 
" Did you ever read a book called c Elizabeth ; or the 
Exiles of Siberia ?'" 

" Yes," said Elizabeth, laughing, " before I was born." 

" The Archbishop of Paris gave it to me," continued 
Marie, " when I was a child. Mamma did not approve 
of it. She and my uncle had a dispute about it I re- 
member, and they told me to go out of the room. I be- 
lieve mamma did not like it, because there was some- 
thing of love in it." 

After waiting the arrival of the six o'clock postman, 
Marie went out for a walk. She came in about eight 

o'clock, and ran up to Mrs. L in high spirits. " My 

uncle is better. I have had a letter from Mrs. K . 

I met the postman in B Terrace. She says that 

Captain Kenyon is quite worn out. He sat up with my 
uncle six nights. The General has been to see him, and 
he sat up with him one night. I am not to write to him 
for some days. The T 's are to go and nurse him at 
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Manott£. I cannot show you the letter yet, for Mrs. 
Kenyon has made an offensive remark, which has of- 
fended me very much. I shall have another letter on 
Monday, and then, perhaps, I shall be at liberty to show 

it to you." Mrs. L was putting away some things 

in her drawers, and did not trouble herself to bestow 
much attention upon Marie's communication. They all 
met at supper, and Marie repeated the contents of her 

letter to Mr. L . He advised her to go to some 

church near home in the morning ; and Marie retired to 
rest. 

When she had been heard to shut her door, Mr. 

L turned to the sisters. " Would you believe it ?" 

he said, " she has not had a letter at all. I met the 
postman myself, and he said, 'That young lady, sir, 
came up to me just now, and asked me if there were 
any letters. I told her there were none, and if there 
had been any, I should not have given them to her after 
what happened last week.' " 

On Sunday morning, Marie appeared absent and un- 
easy at breakfast. 

" How silent you are, Marie ! " said Mrs. L , " any 

one would have expected you to be quite in good spirits 
at your uncle's recovery." 

" I was thinking of Mrs. K 's remarks," said 

Marie, " I feel very much annoyed at them. I think 
it most unwarrantable," added she in an indignant 
tone. 

Mrs. L signified her intention of staying at home. 
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Elizabeth went with her brother, and returned to relieve 
guard in the evening. Marie wanted to hear some new 
preacher, and mentioned a variety : Mr. Noel, Mr. Nolan, 
and Dr. Cumming, — the CathoKc Chapel in St. John's 
Wood, or Mr. Fisk. On consideration, some difficulty 
occurred in the way of each ; and mentioning the old 
sensation of tightness on her chest, she determined on 
staying at home. She urged Elizabeth to go to the 
Lock ; but Elizabeth pleaded fatigue from her long walk 
through the Park, and said she should stay at home with 
her. They sat reading some time, and then Marie went 
to her own room. About eight o'clock, Elizabeth heard 
Marie tapping, and went in. " I have been trying so 
long to make you hear," she said faintly. She had had 
one of her old attacks, and a quantity of blood was in 
the basin. Elizabeth used Eau de Cologne and vinegar, 
and Marie was soon herself again. She said it had re- 
lieved her. She came down to supper on Mr. and Mrs. 

L '8 return, and ate heartily of cold meat. They 

were glad when she was satisfied, and withdrew. 

On Monday morning Marie hurried over her break- 
fast ; and rising from table, stood and watched for the 
post. Mr. L sat on one side of the table, and Eliza- 
beth on the other, in such a way that she could not pass 

without violence ; and Mrs. L being near the door, 

went out to take in the letters. There was no letter 

from Lady , but there was another from Mrs. 

Kenyon. Marie read it, and said it was good news. 
Her pocket was always full of letters. She pulled some 
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out, mixed them together, and then handed oyer one 
which she said had arrived on Saturday night ; hut 
which was, in fact, the one just received. As she had 
herself given the substance (see page 347), its insertion 
is unnecessary. Marie went to her room to write a 
reply to this letter ; and having finished, brought it to 
Mrs. L to read. 

It was a most convenient circumstance for Mrs. L 

that Marie imagined her to be offended by her continued 
" reserve," that is, by her postponement of the explana- 
tion about the burned notes. It furnished an excuse 
for the absence of former cordiality. Thoroughly sick- 
ened of Marie's hypocritical letters, she declined reading 
the one now offered her. Marie reddened violently, and 
expressed disappointment and vexation. " I do not like 

half confidences, Marie," said Mrs. L . " When you 

have told me all, I will read anything you wish me to 
read." The letter was left lying about for some days ; 
but was not read by those for whose eyes alone it was 
written, till some time afterwards. It is very lengthy, 
and not of sufficient interest to merit insertion. 

The postman came at three o'clock on this day (Mon- 
day), and wonderful to say, Marie was up stairs at the 
time. Elizabeth opened the door, and glad she was that 
it had so happened. The long looked for letter had 

come at last. Lady wrote from Paris, and her 

absence from home had caused the delay. 
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" Hotel , Place Vendome, 

" Paris, June Sth, 1850. 
" Madam, 

" Your letter, and one enclosed to the Reverend H. 
C. Clifford, was forwarded to me to-day, with some postage 
stamps, wishing me to send it to Mr. Clifford, which I should 
have great pleasure in doing, but I am not aware what Mr. 
Clifford it can be, or to whom you allude. I only know 

and of . 

" I should be very happy to forward this letter, if I knew 
where ; and will keep it, with the stamps, until I hear from 
you what you wish to have done with it ; and remain, 

madam, 

" Your obedient servant, 

«< , »» 

This letter was decisive. Mr. L doubted no more. 

" You had better write again," he said, " and give Lady 

fuller particulars of Marie's fictitious pedigree." 

Mrs. L did so. 

In comfortable ignorance of a correspondence so fatal 
to all her plans, Marie continued her indefatigable 

efforts to keep up the deception. While Mrs. L 

was writing to Lady , she was writing to Mrs. 

L , and produced the following epistle : — 

" 5, C Terrace, 

" Monday, June IQth. 

" My dearest Mrs. L , 

"I had written a long letter to you on Saturday 

last ; but owing to Mrs. Kenyon's recent letters, I shall defer 

the subject of it, feeling assured my uncle will be able before 

long to see you himself, so I much prefer waiting till his 

visit, as I shall not feel timid or afraid of saying what I wish 
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when with him, haying the assurance that his confidence in 
me remains unshaken ; and I rejoice to say that I feel within 
myself the consciousness of not being quite so undeserving of 
yours, as you appear to think me. Nothing less than this, 
and my love and affection for you, would have enabled me to 
bear the coldness at different times of the past five months. 
Very different reasons and motives have influenced my silence 
than those of impenitence or distrust ; and my uncle's ex- 
treme anxiety that I should overcome the timidity that has 
hitherto prevented me from speaking, arises from his con- 
sideration for my happiness ; and also the confidence he has in 
the candour and truth of my explanation, leads him to sup- 
pose you would have the same. He felt desirous after all I 
had said to him, that I should mention it before his visit, so 
that he might know how it was received ; for he justly re- 
marked that if you loved me, which he was sure you did, you 
could not, or would not doubt my sincerity. I, however, feel 
that I have lost your confidence, so I cannot hope to regain it 
by any explanation or vindication of my conduct. I would 
sacrifice anything again to occupy the same place in your 
affections I once did. If I act sometimes strangely and 
closely, it is this feeling that influences me ; and I am thrown 
so much upon my own thoughts, that this alone makes me 
restless and unhappy. I have not now the coldness of one 
alone to bear, but your sister is now cold and shy towards me. 
I feel it now the more, because it was so different when my 
uncle was expected. The grief and disappointment has been 
my own, for I had been anticipating his visit with extreme de- 
light, thinking it would render me happy with you, for I shall 
never be so while you think of me as you do. 

*' I much wish that -.either you or Mr. L would write in 

a few days to my uncle, should he continue to improve, and 
give him your statement and opinion. He will then write in 
reply, and it will be settled in some way. You will find that 
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he will not screen me or spare me, where I am deserving of 
blame ; for no one is more severe with me than himself when 
reproof is needed. 

" I will now take the opportunity of mentioning one little 
matter which I did not intend to name till my uncle's visit. 
In one of his late letters he remitted me a sum of money for 
pocket money ; since which I have sent the £5 to the Bible 
Society. 

" I am extremely sorry you should have thought I do not 
take your advice so readily as I once did. I have mistaken 
you, and thought you did not wish me to consult you. I 
have felt this much myself, so we have misunderstood each 
other. 

" May I ask or beg that all unpleasant feeling or embar- 
rassment may cease between us ? It shuts up all the avenues 
of confidential friendship. Let the matter be at once sub- 
mitted to my uncle, and do not longer let me be an object of 

suspicion or conjecture. If you or Mr. L write to him, 

he will soon decide it. The reason he did not do so when he 
last wrote, he was fearful of violating my confidence in him. 
He would be glad, I am sure, if you were to do so, for he feels 
the reserve and unhappiness that exist between us most pain- 
fully. He knows from experience what it cost me when a 
similar timidity and reserve existed between him and me 
some years ago, but I overcame it ; and since then I have 
now the happiness of thinking that I have never concealed a 
fault intentionally from him, though I have ever dreaded his 
displeasure. 

" I have never yet ventured to ask you if it is your wish 
that I should remain with you. A separation from you would 
be one of the greatest trials I could endure. I should still 
be acting very ungratefully to you, were I to stay longer than 
would tend either to your happiness or comfort. I have felt 
this very painfully of late, particularly as my affairs have been 

A A 
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mo long delayed. I feel as yet a dependant upon your hospi- 
tality, upon which I have no claim, though I know it will not 
always be so ; though I must ever remain a dependant upon 
the kindness of others, having no social or near ties to whom 
I can look for either sympathy or love, with the exception of 
my uncle ; and I must continue almost an alien from him, for 
I can never live with him, — and if he recovers I can but 
seldom see him. I often wish I was the poor dependant of 
last year, rather than what I am now, for then I possessed 
both your smile and affection ; but now, though the expected 
heiress of wealth, I am without what I most value — your 
esteem and confidence. Wealth is poor compensation to me, 
compared with that. I value only the smile and approbation 
of God and those I love. 

" When all coldness and estrangement is removed I shall 
bring up the matter myself : but I can never be led into con- 
versation by shyness or reserve. 

" I was suggesting to Mr. L that it would be well if I 

was to go from home for a few days. 

" I should be glad to have your letter to me when you have 
done with it; for my uncle desired me to keep it till he 
came. 

" In conclusion, may I beg that as far as I am concerned 
the affair be buried in oblivion, and all explanations rest with 
my uncle, for he is the most proper person to plead my 
cause. He is in possession of everything that has transpired 
since coming to you, and also of the correspondence that has 
passed between us ; for in writing to him I felt determined to 
withhold nothing from him. I confessed in what I was WTong, 
and stated every thing as it then stood, and left him to draw 
his own conclusions. With warm love and gratitude, 

" I am, ever 

" Your affectionate and attached 

" MARIE. 
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" P.S. — I hope this letter will not agitate you ; but I 
thought it better to write and relieve your suspense, and also 
inform you of my wishes, for I could not express them 
verbally." 

Mrs. L was inexpressibly shocked at the lie about 

the Bible Society. Marie did not pretend to have re- 
funded the money collected for the church. That could 
have been refuted, but it was very easy, to point to any 
anonymous £5 in the Bible Society list, and say, " that 
is mine." Worse than the lie of Ananias and Sapphira, 
Mrs. L shuddered at the provocation she was offer- 
ing to the truth and justice of offended heaven. She re- 
turned no reply to Marie's letter that day, and indeed 
scarcely took the trouble to speak to her at all. 



aa2 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY. 

Mr. L was engaged from home the whole of 

Tuesday, and Marie favoured the sisters with much of 
her company. She used her utmost endeavours to per- 
suade them to walk out. She was very obliging, and 
begged to be allowed to do some work for Lilly and 
baby. She kept a sharp look out for the post, and after 
post time had past went to her room to write. 

Relieved from her presence, and with two floors be- 
tween, the sisters indulged in conversation. 

" I hope," said Elizabeth, " that she will not be ill 
just now. What should we do if she were laid up ?" 

" Do not fear," replied Mrs. L , " it would not 

suit her plans to keep the house just now." 

" You do not mean," said Elizabeth, " that her illness 
is all make believe." 

" I cannot help thinking so, now that every thing 
else turns out to be fictitious. Remember she has 
always been taken ill when alone, and always at night." 

" Very true," added Elizabeth, " and last night when 
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I did not pity her she soon got well. She came down 
to supper half an hour afterwards." 

" And she ate a hearty supper of cold meat, and went 
out in the rain the next morning. Do you think any 
one who had really ruptured a blood vessel on the lungs 
would eat a hearty supper directly afterwards?" sug- 
gested Mrs. L . 

"But how can she manage it?" asked Elizabeth. 
" Have we not really seen blood come from her mouth." 

" I cannot tell how," said Mrs. L . " Perhaps 

she has some way of putting blood in her mouth, or 
perhaps she has some way of bleeding it at the time. 
We must try and find out." 

They could come to no conclusion on the subject that 
day ; but once on the scent, and their perceptions sharp- 
ened by recent exercise, they did not despair of getting 
at the truth. 

As dinner was coming up, Marie reappeared. Mrs. 

L took the opportunity while Elizabeth was out of 

the room, to make short work of Marie's note of yester- 
day. u Marie," she said, " I do not wish to answer your 
letter in writing, as your uncle so decidedly objects to it ; 
but it shall be as you say, ' We can let the matter rest 
till he comes.' " Marie ran up stairs as soon as dinner 
was over, and wrote as follows : — 



" My very dear Mrs. L- 



" I fear my letter of yesterday has grieved you, 
though I did not intend that it should. I wrote under feel- 
ings of excitement, so perhaps have expressed myself more 
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warmly than I ought to have done to one so kind as you have 
been to me. 

" I confess my fault in acting so strangely as I have of late 
by my great reserve. Whilst in bed last night I reflected on 
my own disrespectful conduct towards you in treating you 
with such ingratitude by my moroseness. I have felt very 
miserable about it all day, and so think it best to at once ac- 
knowledge it. If you will forgive me I promise that my con- 
duct in future shall be very different. I feel determined to 
overcome it, for it has caused me so much misery. I feel the 
double pang of conscience, for I am not only behaving un- 
kindly towards you, but disobeying a dear relative in being 
so reserved with you. But I have fancied you were very cold 
with me and did not feel interested in my different plans and 
pursuits, so have avoided mentioning them. 

" Do please relieve me from my present anxious state in 
assuring me of your forgiveness, for I do feel so distressed 
with the humbling sense of my conduct and ingratitude 
towards you. 

" I have acted very wrong during the past week for which 
I am truly sorry ; such an occurrence shall not again take place 
so far as I am concerned. Do forgive me, and let me feel that 
I am again reconciled to you, for I do feel very unhappy. 

" From your distressed 

" MARIE. 

" P.S. — I came in to speak to you this afternoon, but my 
feelings would not permit me to do it without agitating both 
of us." 

As Marie seemed so anxious to get a note, Mrs. L 

wrote in reply — 

" Dear Marie, 

" I am not offended with you. You have done no- 
thing to offend me. To say that your notes are satisfactory 
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would not be the truth, for they contain neither confession 
nor explanation, and of course leave the matter just where it 
was. One inference only can be drawn from your silence, 
namely, that the explanation you have given to your uncle is 
one which you know I shall not believe ; and I have but one 
request to make — that you will not again refer to the subject 
till you are resolved to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. That you may be delivered from the 
snares of the evil one is the wish of her who has ever de- 
sired to be 

" Your sincere and faithful friend, 

" J. L ." 

Elizabeth was out at tea time, and Marie referred to 
Mrs. L 's note. 

" I am sorry, Mrs. L ," she said, with a slight toss 

of the head, " that you should think me capable of tell- 
ing my uncle what I know you would not believe." 

" Then why all this mystery, Marie ? If all is fair 
and straightforward, why is there so much difficulty 
about an explanation ? " 

Marie was silent. They took their tea without an- 
other word; and Marie, glad to escape, went up, and 
put on her things to go out. She returned at half-past 
eight, and said, " Good night." 

Mr. L came home. He was glad to find that 

Marie had absented herself. 

" Mr. K met me at the railway station," he said, 

" to tell me that the veritable Captain Kenyon is dis- 
covered. Miss K has found him out." 
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" Indeed ! Well done, Miss K ; and pray who is 

he?" 

" A writing master in Street. Mr. K told 

his wife and daughter of Marie's affair. When he men- 
tioned the application from the post office, Miss K 

immediately said that she thought she could throw some 
light on that subject. When she and Marie were out 

collecting, Marie stopped at the stationer's shop in 

Street, and telling Miss K to go on to a friend's, 

said that she would rejoin her there. Instead of doing 
as Marie had directed, Miss K turned back and fol- 
lowed her. The side door was open, and Marie was 

ascending the staircase. Miss K waited some time, 

and then saw Marie coming down with a letter in her 
hand. Marie joined her at the door of the shop. They 
made one or two calls, and Marie posted the letter in 

Vigo Street. Mr. K went with his daughter to 

take a review of the shop, and found that the name on 

the side door was , writing master. So we shall 

pay a visit to the writing master in due time, and learn 
particulars." 

It was half-past eleven, and they went up to rest. 

Mrs. L looked in at Marie's door. She was still up, 

sitting at her desk, with her writing apparatus before 
her. She was talking to Eliza, the cook, in a piteous 

tone, and groaning at intervals. Mrs. L was afraid 

of her practising on the servants. " Marie, your uncle 
does not like you to talk to the servants;" and she 
called Eliza out. " It is quite time for you to go up 
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stairs, Eliza/' she said. " What does Miss G. want you 
for?" 

"Nothing, ma'am; but," added she, in a voice of 
sympathy, " Miss G. says that she was taken ill by the 
canal side to-night, and brought up a great deal of 
blood." 

Mrs. L did not express much concern ; and the 

girl seemed to think her mistress had become strangely 
unfeeling. 

On Wednesday morning, at breakfast, Marie said she 
had been thinking whether she could not send some one 
to Manotte* for her boxes. 

" Surely you would not entrust any poor man with 
the care of such valuable articles ? " said the others. 

" No ; I meant some confidential person, such as Mr. 
King, for instance." 

" He would not understand the language, or find his 
way about the continent," they replied ; and she ceased 
to urge her proposition. 

After breakfast Marie set off to meet Miss K . 

Elizabeth, as usual, embraced the opportunity to search 
her room. She ran dowTi stairs to her sister. " I have 
made one discovery," she said : " a box of dead leeches." 

" She can have had no honest use for them," observed 

Mrs. L . " It is long since any were ordered for her, 

and those were always put in a jar of water in the back 
kitchen. I will go to the chy mist's, and find out when 
she had leeches." 
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Mrs. L went, and bought some trifle. " When 

did Miss G have leeches here ?" she enquired. 

" She came for some one day last week." 

"What day?" 

" Oh ! I recollect/' replied Mr. N ; " it was Sa- 
turday evening." 

" Saturday evening ! and it was Sunday evening, that 
she threw up blood. Then she puts leeches in her 
mouth," was the instant conclusion of both the sisters. 

" But how can she get enough?" asked one. 

" Probably she mixes it with water ; and that would 

make it look like blood from the lungs. Dr. said 

that it was very thin blood. Then, I suppose, she calls 
us in; and the little which we see coming from her 
mouth, is from the leech-bites," said the other. 

" How can she lower her pulse to deceive the doc- 
tors?" was the next question, and not quite so easy an 
one to answer. 

" You know she is very familiar with the prescriptions 
which have been ordered to check the rapidity of the 
circulation. She has often talked about ' Digitalis/ and 
other medicines, as very lowering. She may take a 
large dose when she knows the doctor is coming," was 
the most probable conjecture. 

A subsequent examination of the chy mist's book 
showed that Marie had several times had leeches on the 
sly, and that the dates corresponded with her illnesses. 

Marie was out all day collecting with Miss K . 

To avoid the loss of the money Mr. K had arranged 
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that instead of paying their subscriptions at once, the 
young contributors should meet on an appointed day and 
pay it all in together. Marie had therefore received a 

few shillings only. For these she had made Miss K 

receipt the book, and she had kept the money. All un- 
known to Marie, Miss K was going about with her 

in the capacity of jailor. A gentle, timid, lady-like little 
thing of seventeen, it was amusing with how much self- 
possession and adroitness, she came out in her new cha- 
racter. 

During Marie's absence a second letter was received 
from Lady . 

"Hotel , Place Venddme, 

" Paris, June 11th, 

" Madam, 

" I have this moment received your letter, and fear- 
ing you may be farther imposed upon by the person whom 
you say is now under your roof, I am anxious to let you know 
that not one word of what she has said respecting our family 
is correct, and I am quite convinced there is no such person 
as the Rev. H. C. Clifford. The statement respecting Mrs. 

Frederick is also incorrect, but any information you 

may wish to have respecting her, you will learn from • 

now residing at . The T 's are also in town, who 

will, I have no doubt, be able to contradict the statement re- 
specting them. 

" I have enclosed the letter and postage stamps, and remain, 
madam, 

" Your obedient servant, 

a " 
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Marie returned home to tea. At six a Captain Ken- 
yon letter, addressed to Mr. L , arrived. Elizabeth 

turned it over, and could not suppress the inclination to 
have a little innocent amusement at Marie's expense. 

"What a vulgar seal!" she said. "It looks like a 
bread seal. Is this the Kenyon crest?" 

Marie examined it in her turn, seemed much annoyed, 
but said nothing. 

Elizabeth took it again, and said, " It is not at all 
like a gentleman's hand. I am sure I feel no anxiety to 
see this Captain Kenyon." 

Mr. L came in, and the letter was read. 

" Marseilles, June \\th t 1850. 

" Sir, 

" I should have written to you yesterday, but was 
prevented by indisposition. 

u I have been daily expecting a reply to my first letter, for 
we have felt very anxious to know how Marie bqre the dis- 
appointment, but I presume more important duties came in 
the way. 

" You will be happy to hear that Mr. Clifford is rapidly 
improving, though he is still very weak and feeble. The 
very excruciating pain he has endured seems to have quite 
prostrated his energy and strength, and I fear it will be some 
time before he recovers himself. 

" We all gave him up last week, for no one thought it pos- 
sible he could survive such a relapse. 

" 1 had proposed leaving here this week in order to reach 
home by the 15th, that being my rent day ; but Mrs. Kenyon 
is not willing to leave Mr. C. until he is so far convalescent as 
to be removed to Manotte. Owing to the excited state of 
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France I do not deem it prudent to return home without her. 
So I shall probably remain with Mr. C. till he visits England. 
He has resigned his office in the church for a year, which 
period he intends spending chiefly in Yorkshire. 

" As he is now so far recovered as to be able I trust in a 
few weeks to see you himself, I have from prudential as well 
as religious motives, declined settling any business in reference 
to Marie. Nothing but his death would have quieted my 
religious scruples in transactions of this nature. 

" You are no doubt aware that Mr. C.'s love and affection 
for his niece has induced him to act contrary to religious 
principles and obedience. To avoid this I have frequently 
offered to take Marie till she comes into the possession of her 
own property, which cannot now be long, but he firmly op- 
poses it. 

Mr. C. requests that you will send him Marie's account. 
If she goes to the sea side, which he leaves entirely to your 
discretion, he will most likely join her for a few weeks, so 
that it will enable him to spend more time with you and 
Marie, and it will also benefit his own health. He wishes to 
know where and when you are going. 

" Marie must spend a few days in Staffordshire soon. She 
may now write to her uncle. Mrs. K. will write to her again 
in a day or two. 

" With kind remembrance to Marie and respectful compli- 
ments to yourself, 

" I remain, 

" Yours truly, 

" CHARLES W. KENYON." 

" Why, Marie, this letter is dated June 11th," said 

Mrs. L , " and this is only the 12th. It never can 

have come from Marseilles in a day." 
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Mr. L thought this was coming rather too close 

to the point, and turned it off. Marie had had as much 
as she could bear, and possessing herself of the unfortu- 
nate letter she left the room. 

" We will go to I tomorrow ;" said Mr. L to 

his wife, " and Elizabeth can keep guard at home." 






CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CONVENT DISCLOSURES. 

It remained to be ascertained how much there was of 

truth in Marie's convent story, and Mr. and Mrs. L 

had purposed putting it to the proof by a journey to 

I . Mr. L had been completely upset by the 

disclosures of the past ten days, and on Thursday morn- 
ing he was scarcely able to rise. To avoid further delay 

he thought it better for Mrs. L to go without him, 

and proposed that in her w^y she should call on Mr. 
K and request him to accompany her as a witness. 

As Mrs. L was going out she encounterd Marie 

at the dining room door. " O ! Mrs. L ," she said, 

" where are you going ? How nicely you are dressed ! " 

" I am going out for the day. I have several calls to 

make. Perhaps I may see . Have you any 

message ?" 

" Yes ; tell him I have a very bad headache. It is 
just like what I had before the brain fever in Liverpool," 
she said, looking up with half-closed eyes. 

" Very well ; I will tell him." 
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" Mrs. L passed out, and Elizabeth followed her 

with a parcel of open newspapers in her hand. In 
these she had concealed the album which contained the 
sketch of Marie's face. She slipped it under Mrs. 
L 's mantle, and escaped Marie's observation. 

Mrs. L- called on Mr. K , who readily con- 
sented to accompany her. They crossed Hungerford 

Bridge, and took the train to I . They walked 

through the quiet village to the still more quiet convent, 
with its high brick walls, and large sheltering trees. 
They rang at the little gate, and a thin, sedate looking 
person in black, slid back the tiny shutter, and peeped 

at them. They asked for Madame (Reverend 

Mother, or Mother Julie, as Marie designated her alter- 
nately), and the lay sister conducted them to the house. 
An old piano was going in the hall, and several young 
people were round it. They were shown into the re- 
ception room, of which Marie had talked so much, and 
which she said that it had been her office to keep in 
order. It was a respectable old-fashioned room, but 
without one sign of the grandeur of which Marie had so 
frequently boasted. 

They waited a short time, and a lady appeared. She 
was dressed in a black cap, with a quilling of crape 
round the face, a black gown, and a little black shawl, 
or rather handkerchief, crossed in front and pinned. 
Mrs. L rose, and asked if it was Madame . 

S. — " No ; Madame is not here at present. 

Perhaps you can tell me what you wish." 
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Mrs. L. — " We called to make some inquiries about a 
young person who was educated here. She was after- 
wards a governess in the family of some friends of ours, 
and left on account of ill health. It is necessary that 
she should find another home ; and as our friends were 
not fully satisfied, we thought that, perhaps, you would 
favour us with a little information respecting her." 

S._" What is her name?" 

Mrs. L.— « M L G ." 

S. — " I do not know that name." 

Mrs. L. — " Perhaps she was here before you ? " 

S. — " Oh, no ! I have been Superioress of this con- 
vent for a number of years. I am quite sure that we 
have had no one here of that name." 

Mrs. L. — " She states that she was twice here : on 
one occasion, for a period of two years ; and that she 
has been seventeen years in convents of your order. 
She says that she used to write letters for Madame 
D'H " (Very Reverend Mother). 

S. — " That cannot be, for Madame D'H never 

has any one but a religious person to write for her. 
She cannot speak English, and she never comes to 
England." 

Mrs. L. — " It is just possible that this young person 
may have changed her name. Perhaps you may recog- 
nise the handwriting," producing a specimen. 

S. — " This is the handwriting taught in our schools, 
certainly." 

B B 
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Mrs. L. — " She says that Madame de la R ,* who 

died last June, and who joined your community when 
she became a widow, was her aunt." 

S. — Madame de la R was never married, and she 

is still living." 

Mrs. L. — " Perhaps you would know this young per- 
son's portrait. I have brought it with me." 

S. — " No ; I do not know this face. 1 am sure she 
was never here." 

After a pause the Superioress added, t€ Perhaps you 
will allow me to take it out of the room for a few 
minutes, to see if any one else can recognize it." 

The lady left the room, — the piano ceased, the voices 
in the hall dropped, and a quiet debate appeared to be 
going on. In a few minutes she reappeared. 

" No, we do not know the person ; but we think that 

Madame (Reverend Mother), who is now at 

S would be able to tell you. She may have been 

brought up there." 

Mrs. L. — " I did not know that there was any school 
at S , except the poor school." 

S. — " Oh, yes ! there is a very large school for an 
inferior class of pupils to those who are brought up 

here. Madame will be here to-morrow, or you 

could see her at S this evening, if more conve- 
nient." 

* This was the aunt mentioned in the uncle's first letter, the an- 
nouncement of whose death occasioned so much emotion. Marie 
went into mourning for her. 
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They thanked her, and returned to town by the next 

train. They went back to Mr. K 's, and thence 

hastened to S . 

It was nearly eight o'clock when they entered the 
outer gate in the street, by the side of the Catholic 
chapel ; and passing through the little court, or garden, 
to another entrance, they rang the bell. A novice in 
her white cap drew back the little sliding panel, and in- 
quired their business. 

" We wish to see Madame . We will not de- 
tain her many minutes. We have been to I , ex- 
pecting to find her there, or we would not have come at 
so late an hour." 

The novice withdrew, and presently another came, 
unlocked the door, and showed them into a little room 
close to the gate. The floor was covered with oil-cloth, 
and there were a few wooden chairs. 

Presently a third person appeared, and led them into 
another little room adjoining the first. It was carpeted, 
and a little better furnished than the other. It looked 
out into the large court-yard, where several nuns with 
measured steps were passing to and fro. A large range 
of building surrounded this court ; but they had scarcely 
observed thus much when another messenger came up 
to ask the name of each. The names were given and 
she withdrew. 

Finally, Madame , the Reverend Mother, ap- 
peared. Mrs. L again stated the case as at I , 

b b 2 
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and asked if Madame could oblige her with 

any particulars respecting Marie. 

" O yes ! She was with us for a month about a year 
and a half ago." 

" Only a month ! She says that she was seventeen 
years in convents of your Order, and that she had been 
for the two last years a postulant." 

" She was not with us longer than a month or five 
weeks. She was introduced to me by the Reverend 

, a priest in Liverpool, as a young person who 

had become a Catholic, and was very much persecuted 
by her Protestant friends. She was obliged to leave 
home and wanted an asylum, and he said that it would 
be kind if I would take her." 

" She says that she was six weeks in your Liverpool 
convent, and two years at I ." 

" She never set foot in our Liverpool convent. I 
brought her to town with me the same night, and we 
made her up a bed in the little parlour, because the 

house was full. She wanted to go to I , and she 

was there for one day, but I sent her back again, for we 
have none but young ladies there, and we only employ 
persons of confidence." 

"She says that she has been in convents of your 
Order at Amiens, Manott£, Paris, Chateauroux, Car- 
rouge, Nice, and Limerick." 

" It is very true that we have convents at all those 
places, but she has never been in them." 
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" I should like to be quite sure that it is the same. 
Do you know this portrait?" 

" O yes ! That is she certainly." 

" Will you kindly tell me why she left you ?" 

" Yes. After she had been with us a little while she 
became restless, and said that her temporal affairs re- 
quired her return to her friends. She showed me some 
sort of deed and a lawyer's letter, and said that she 
should lose her property if she did not go." 

" And how did she go ?" 

" She said that a friend of her family lived in 

Street, and that if she went to her, she knew that she 
could soon get back to her relations in the north. I sent, 
but probably the lady had moved, for no such person 
could be found. She went out another day, and came 
back saying, that she had found her friend, and that 
she would come for her at half-past six o'clock. I 
offered to send a responsible person to ascertain that it 
was all right ; but she said there was no occasion, as she 
was quite satisfied. A lady came in a cab that night, 
and she went. As her health was delicate, and she did 
not feel well enough to do anything, we were not on the 
whole sorry that she decided on leaving." 

Mrs. L thanked Madame , and rose to 

leave. The lady requested that her name might not be 

brought forward, and Mrs. L promised that it 

should not. "She was a very well conducted young 

person while with us," added Madame , " I have 

nothing to say against her." 
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Madame moved with them to the gate. The 

key had to be sent for. The gate was unlocked, and 
they parted. 

On Mrs. L 's return to C Terrace, she found 

that Marie had had another attack of illness. Elizabeth 
gave her an account of the whole transaction, which 
shall be inserted in her own words. 

"During the afternoon Marie complained much of 
head-ache, and seemed very depressed, restless, and 
anxious. She wandered about the house, looking out of 
the window and settling to nothing. Tea came in. It 
was a very quiet solemn meal, and few words were 
spoken on either side. While reading to Lilly, Marie 
darted out of the room and hurried up stairs. I re- 
mained and enjoyed a quiet half hour by myself. Want- 
ing something at the top of the house I ran Up stairs, 
and hearing a muffled groaning as I passed Marie's room, 
I peeped in. Marie was lying on her bed, and Sarah 
standing by her side looking the picture of commisera- 
tion, and bathing her face with cold water. The basin 

stood in the chair full of blood. ' Oh ! Miss , 

Miss G has been so ill — thrown up all this blood.' 

Looking at it in anything but a sympathetic frame. I 
said, 'Yes, it is more than usual;' and well I might 
say so, for to my apprehension it would have needed 
pretty well all the blood she possessed to fill that basin. 
Thinking it a pity that Sarah's feelings should be worked 
upon, I told her to leave, and that I would attend to 
Miss G . Sarah looked very much as if she thought 
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that I had left my compassion down stairs, and reluc- 
tantly obeyed. The vinegar bottle was on the mantle- 
piece. I poured some into a tumbler, glad to give her 
what 1 knew would be anything but pleasant.* She 
drank this but still continued very faint and scarcely 
conscious. 

" I was determined to seize the opportunity, and if pos- 
sible to find the leeches which had caused this dreadful 
rupture. I opened a drawer, and said, half aloud, c Oh, 
how very untidy ! I shall set these in order for you, 
Marie ;' and drawing a chair to me, most energetically 
set to work. A degree of consciousness seemed to re- 
turn, and in a very feeble voice she said, ' No, you need 
not do that. I will as soon as I can. Leave it for me.' 
Seeing I was resolved, she yielded, and continued her 
subdued moaning. The drawers being finished, but no 
discovery made, I turned with increased zeal to confer a 
like benefit on the desk. The water, Eau de Cologne, 
and vinegar had failed to revive her ; but what they 
could not do, this sudden movement on my part at once 
effected. Rousing herself in a moment, and raising her 
head from her pillow, she leaned forward and said, 
' Don't, pray don't take all that trouble. I will do that 
myself.' Not appearing to notice her, I set to and very 
soon made a clearance. I arranged every corner most 
carefully, routed out every thing, and satisfied myself 
that what I was in search of had yet to be turned up 

* Acids were ordered to stop the bleeding. Marie generally had 
lemons, of which she was rather fond. 
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from some other hiding place. So large a loss of blood 
had of course left her very weak. Her head was very 
bad, and as c brain fever was coming on/ I found it very 
easy to persuade her to undress. To add to her comfort 
I shook her pillow and put the clothes smooth, taking 
care to feel in every direction for what I longed to find, 
but all to no purpose. Then I folded up her clothes 
with double care, and felt in the pockets, but was agair 
disappointed. All my toil had been for nothing. I 
lighted her lamp and bade her good night." 

Not long after, Mrs. L returned and went up 

Marie's door was open, and Eliza, the cook, was in at- 
tendance, changing the wet cloths which Marie hid 
directed to be placed on her forehead. The servant saw 

her mistress and came out. " Miss G is afraid she 

is going to have brain fever, ma'am. Her head is so 
bad." 

Mrs. L went in with the candle in her hand. 

" So, Marie, you have been ill again I hear." 

" I can't bear the light," said Marie in a faint voice, 
and pulled the curtains round her. 

Mrs. L withdrew ; and presently Marie sent to 

inquire if she had brought her a prescription. 

" No ; she had not done so." 

Then came a message requesting that Eliza might 
sleep with her. This was permitted, and a charge given 

to Eliza not to let Miss G talk, as it would be so 

bad for her head. Last of all came Sarah, and with 
much compassion in her countenance, as if wishing to 
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make one more effort in Marie's behalf, said, " Miss 
G says she has thrown up some of her lungs to- 
night, ma'am." 

The sisters looked at one another, and broke out into 
a hearty laugh, and Sarah, surprised and puzzled, said 
no more. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

CROSS PURPOSES. 

The unprecedented loss of blood and anticipated brain 
fever of Thursday evening having failed to call forth any 
demonstrations of sympathy from her former friends, 
Marie came down the next morning much as usual. 
She went out and paid Mrs. P a visit, and on return- 
ing wrote the following note. 

" My dear Mrs. L , 

" If you will allow me to go from home for a few 
days, it is my determination now to confess and explain all 
the circumstances that cause us both so much misery. I 
cannot endure any longer your cold and embarrassed look. 
It is torture of the most agonizing kind to me. I prefer being 
away when I do it. I think I can feel more freedom than if 
I had to meet you directly after. I may then hope the sub- 
ject will never again be brought up, but be buried in obli- 
vion. 

" Mrs. Y has invited me several times. I can write 

and offer now to accept it. Miss K is going from home. 

*' I have written to my uncle, telling him of the present 

state of things, so I hope you will soon have a reply from 

him. 

" I am, with love, your distressed, 

" MARIE." 
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Mr. and Mrs. L fancied that Marie might intend 

to decamp, so they agreed to prevent such a movement. 

She was then working in the dining room. Mrs. L 

went to her. " Marie, I think it would be a very good 

plan for you to go to Mrs. Y 's, but I do not think 

you ought to go without ascertaining whether it is con- 
venient. Suppose you write by the half-past one post, 
and you will get an answer either this evening or to- 
morrow morning.'' 

Marie seemed uneasy. This evidently did not meet 
her views, though what they were is unknown. She 
could not, however, raise any plausible objection, and 
after a little hesitation she rose, and wrote the note to 
Mrs. Y as requested. 

Mrs. Y was a friend in the congregation who had 

been very kind to Marie. It happened that her spare 
room was occupied, and that she could only invite Marie 
for a day. This did not suit the inclination of the latter, 
and she declined. 

On Friday afternoon, Marie wrote some lines in com- 
memoration of little Arnold's birthday, and sent them 
to Mrs. L . Elizabeth was present when she com- 
posed them, and saw her scribble the rough copy, alter- 
ing and amending, and asking Elizabeth to help her 
about a short line or a bad rhyme. They were undoubt- 
edly her own, and are here inserted to show the entire 
self-control with which she could govern and direct her 
thoughts in the midst of the plots and anxieties of the 
period. 
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TO S. ARNOLD L- 



ON THE FIEST ANNIVEBSAEY OF HI8 BIRTH, 

JUNE, 14th, 1850. 



Smiling boy of twelve months old, 
Now my gladsome eyes behold 
Thy birthday ! and with rapture I 
Wish thee, dearest, every joy. 
Thou art but an infant now — 
Joy sits smiling on thy brow ; 
Yet we sometimes tears may trace, 
Rolling down thy dimpled face, 
E'en in infancy to show, 
All is not serene below. 
No ; for infancy has cares, — 
Childhood is not free from tears ; 
Manhood, — trouble still is seen ; 
Age, — and still unchanged the scene. 
Sorrow, grief, distress, and pain, 
Mark the fleeting life of man ! 

This dear infant is the soil 
Thou art planted in awhile ; 
This is the ungenial clime 
Thou must dwell in for a time. 
Dost thou from the prospect shrink ;- 
Yet I would not have thee think 
All is barren, and no flowers 
Grow upon this globe of ours : 
No ; though happiness is sought 
Oft by those who find it not ; 
Though comparatively few 
Gain the prize which all pursue ; 
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Though unruffled streams of bliss 
Flow not in a world like this : 
Yet there 's much of peace and joy 
In religion's paths, my boy. 

Shrink not, then, in terror back, 

Follow in the Saviour's track : 

He whom now we dimly see, 

Once became a child like thee ; 

He was nurtured here below, 

Suffered agony and woe ; 

On the cross resigned his breath, 

Made a sacrifice in death. 

Darling ! may thy infant days 

Be devoted to His praise ; 

If maturer youth be thine, 

Still pursue the track divine ; 

Manhood, if thou 'rt spared to see, 

Live as for eternity ; 

And should age with stealthy pace, 

Steal the beauty from thy face, 

Placing wrinkles there instead, — 

Then, dear, may thy hoary head 

Be a crown of glory bright, 

While thy spirit, ripe for flight, 

Patient waits, till freed from clay 

It mounts to realms of endless day, 

And there beholds with full delight, 

The glories of the Infinite. 

M. 

Saturday was Mr. L *s quiet day, and Marie's 

affairs had to stand over till the next week. Mr. K 

went to Mr. S , to arrange a meeting at C 
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Terrace for their final settlement, on the following Tues- 
day, and Mr. A'B , a legal friend, of character and 

standing, kindly expressed his willingness to be of the 
party. 

Mr. and Mrs. L were out in the evening. When 

they reached home, Marie opened the door, and eagerly 
informed them that there was a bulletin in the cc Tablet? 
of her uncle's recovery, and she showed them the printed 
scrap which she had cut out, as she said that " M'Shane 
wanted the paper back for another reader." The notice 
ran thus : — 

" We are happy to state that the Reverend H. C. Clifford, 
who was attacked with spasms of the heart at Marseilles, and 
whose alarming illness excited the most serious apprehen- 
sions, is now in a fair way of recovery, and is able to proceed 
to Paris, whence it is anticipated that he will shortly remove 
to his own chateau at Amiens." 



" Does not that almost stagger you?" said Mr. L- 



when she had gone up stairs. The sisters recommended 
him to go to the "Tablet" office, and try to obtain a 
sight of the handwriting. 

On Sunday morning Mrs. L took Marie to the 

service at a neighbouring chapel, and in the evening 
they all went together to their own accustomed place 

of worship. Mr. L no longer opposed Marie's wish 

to go. He was anxious that she should hear the voice 
of warning yet once again before she should leave his 
house, never more to enter it. He had never preached 
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for any one individually before ; but that night he 
preached for her y and for her alone. He took as his 
text, 2 Pet. ii. 21 : " For it had been better for them 
not to have known the way of righteousness, than after 
they have known it, to turn from the holy command- 
ment delivered unto them." He preached with all the 
pathos and earnestness which the conviction that to her 
he was making one last appeal, naturally called forth. 
The congregation insensibly caught his emotion, and 
many were in tears. Several subsequently made the re- 
mark that they felt that he must have some individual 
case in view, and they asked themselves, "Is it I?" 
And one there was who felt as if the concentrated emo- 
tions of many months had been crowded into that hour, 
and the pent-up feelings of the last distressing fortnight 
could no longer be restrained. She wept uncontrollably, 
and could scarcely refrain from sobbing aloud. And 
Marie sat near her, not unobserved by some. She did 
not weep. She looked uneasily round, and her restless 
eye wandered over the congregation. Did she wonder 
why her friend was so moved ? or would she remember 
and interpret the signs of sorrow that she had caused, in 
days yet to come? 

Monday, the 17th, was a tolerably quiet day, and the 
sisters have no clear recollection of the morning's occu- 
pations. They remember a little incident which passed 
at dinner time, which may amuse the reader by the way. 
Strange were the transitions from the pathetic to the 
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ridiculous which that never-to-be-forgotten period pre- 
sented. 

" What a beautiful painting that is, and so like," said 

Marie, looking up at Mr. L 's portrait, as she sat at 

the dinner table. " I hope Mr. William Harling will 
be in town when my uncle comes. I would give any- 
thing for such a likeness of him" 

" Mr. Harling is very clever, dear/' said Elizabeth. 
" I dare say he could do your uncle from description. 
How should you describe him ?" 

For once Marie's ready tongue seemed to be at fault, 
and the only thing she could get out was, ss He is very 
dark. He has a very black beard." 

" And dark eyes ?" asked Mrs. L . 

" Yes, very dark eyes." 

" Is that all ?" said Elizabeth. " What is his nose ?" 

" I hardly know how to describe his nose. He always 
wears Roman collars." 

" Oh, well ! we will soon make your uncle up, dear," 
said Elizabeth : " a black beard and Roman collar. Mr. 
Harling will have no difficulty, I dare say." 

Marie turned a scrutinizing glance on Elizabeth, but 
could read nothing in her countenance ; and they passed 
to another subject. 

In the afternoon Marie went to her room, and wrote 

a long letter, which she said was for Mrs. L , and 

contained the long-talked-of explanation. Elizabeth 
sat with her and worked — professedly to keep her com- 
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pany, but really to watch her, and prevent her giving 
them the slip. Marie rose from her desk, and going up 
to Elizabeth, kissed her, and thanked her much for all 
her sympathy and kindness. She did not know what 
she should have done for the last few days, had it not 
been for her. " I knew it was the last day," said Eliza- 
beth, "so I had been doing it with double zeal. I 
thought I was very like Judas in accepting the thanks 
and kisses, but I could not well refuse. I suppose she 
saw that I did not respond very warmly, for she soon 
marched back to her desk and her writing." She talked 

of going to , to see a young convert from Popery ; 

and Elizabeth arranged to go with her, but she after- 
wards gave it up. 

Mr. L had been to town. He returned at eight. 

The house was being painted and pointed on the outside, 
and the men had left the scaffolding in such a position 

as to seem to tempt the entrance of thieves. Mr. L 

called his wife and sister out, and they looked up at the 
house as if talking of the danger ; and there, safely out 
of Marie's hearing, he communicated the result of that 
day's inquiries. " I have learned two things," he said. 
" First I went to the ' Tablet 9 office, and tried to ascer- 
tain who had sent the notice. I was disappointed to 
find that it was published in Dublin, and that the people 
at the London office could throw no light on^he matter. 
When about to leave, I thought I would ask to have a 
look at the paper. I found the paragraph, and at its 
conclusion read this clause — ' We think it right to add 

c c 
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that this notice has been sent to us anonymously.'* 
This was why she cut the paragraph out, and returned 
the paper to M'Shane. Did you ever hear of anything 
more daring, than a girl of her age sending a fictitious 
advertisement to a public paper ? 

" Mr. K and I then met by appointment to go to 

the writing master. We left it to the last, on the suppo- 
sition that if he was an accomplice, he might play us 
false, and give her warning. We went up to the top of 
the house, and entered a room fitted up with desks for 
writing. A stout old gentleman in spectacles made his 
appearance, and asked us to be seated. We commenced 
the conversation by assuring him that we had come in a 
friendly spirit, though on somewhat disagreeable busi- 
ness. A letter, signed Charles W. Kenyon, had been 
traced to his house, and our object in calling was to re- 
quest that he would communicate all he knew respecting 
it. The honest bearing of the old Scotchman at once 
disarmed all suspicion, and convinced us that he had 
been as much Marie's dupe as any one else had been. 
He said that a young lady called on him, and stated that 
a friend of hers had sent her from Marseilles some letters 
in the Italian language, which, as he did not understand 
English, he had requested her to translate, and he 
wished them to go to his correspondent in a gentleman's 

* Any reader who doubts the truth of this story may be satisfied 
by referring to the " Tablet" Newspaper of June 15th, 1850. Being 
quoted from memory there may be some slight verbal inaccuracy, but 
the substance is the same. See page 382. 
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hand. As she seemed to be a respectable young lady, 
and there was nothing objectionable in the letter, he had 
written it according to her orders. A few days after, 
he received the following note : — 

" Please Mr. will you write this letter directly, and 

post it by the next post. I will call for the copy this after- 
noon. By so doing you will oblige 

" F. H. AFFRE. 

" Direct the envelope Reverend . 

" Please to seal the letters with your seal. ,, 

She called in the afternoon, as arranged in her note, 
and his suspicions being excited by the repetition and 
apparent strangeness of the commission, he sent his boy 
to follow her, and see whither she went. The boy saw 
her enter a shop in Regent Street, and returned. Still 
feeling dissatisfied and suspicious, he made a special 
entry of the occurrence in a book, which he produced 
and read. Thus the mystery of the Captain Kenyon 
letters was explained, and the honest Scotchman cleared 
of all suspicion of collusion." 

Mr. L having finished his tale, they went into the 

house. Marie went out for a short time, and they took 
advantage of the opportunity to make some arrange- 
ments for the morning. They placed pens and ink on 
the drawing-room table, and strong salts in readiness for 
real or pretended fainting. Fearing that when accused 
she might rush up stairs and do mischief, they resolved 
to lock all the bed-room doors on the arrival of the gen- 
tlemen, and they put a mark on each key. They looked 

c c 2 
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out boxes and cord in readiness for packing her clothes. 
They planned to finish breakfast only just before her ex- 
aminers arrived, in order to keep her in till they came ; 
and they agreed to send the children out for a long walk 

till all should be over. Last of all, Mrs. L requested 

the tradespeople to send in Marie's bills at ten o'clock 
the next morning. 

Marie supped with them, but withdrew at an early 
hour. 

" Has she any suspicion?" said Mr. L . 

" Not the least." 

" Well it has been a regular game of chess for the last 
fortnight, and with all her cunning, she is check-mated 
at last. One cannot help feeling some sort of satisfaction 
in such a conclusion, after having been duped for so 
long." 

Elizabeth found Marie writing when she went up. It 
appeared to be the same long letter which she had been 
writing in the afternoon. Elizabeth thought that it 
really might contain some confession, and that she would 
do all she could to encourage it. The night was a cold 
one, and the servants were gone to rest, so she herself 
lighted Marie's fire, and fetched her a new candle. 
Then devoutly hoping that the house might not be 
burned down before morning, she bade Marie "good 
night." 



CHAPTER XXX. 



THE TRIAL MORNING. 



Tuesday, June 18th, dawned in almost cloudless beauty. 
Marie came down to breakfast, little thinking of the 
dark cloud which was louring over her, preparing in one 
short hour to burst upon her. She had arranged to 

walk across the Park to Mrs. Y *s, and Elizabeth 

was to accompany her. As soon as breakfast was over, 
she ran up stairs to get ready. In a few minutes more 
she would have been off. A knock was heard at the 
door. Elizabeth ran up to her, " Marie, a gentleman 
wants to speak to you." 

She turned pale. "Who. is it?" she asked anxi- 
ously. 

" It is only Mr. K ." 

Marie seemed relieved, and went down to the drawing 
room. 

According to pre-arrangement, while Mr. K en- 
gaged her in conversation, Mr. S and Mr. A'B 

arrived. Mr. L was watching for them, and he 

opened the door before they knocked. They ascended 
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the staircase as noiselessly as possible, and opened the 

drawing room door. There they stood ! Mr. S in 

whose family she had lived, Mr. L whose kindness 

she had abused, Mr. A'B with whose professional 

character she was well acquainted, and Mr. K their 

confidential friend. Why had they all assembled at 
that hour to confront her? She saw it at a glance. She 
bent her head, and there she sat, calm, modest, self- 
possessed, without any of the excitement so well feigned 
in earlier days. She did not faint, she did not move. 
In former days the slightest incident would throw her 
into a state of excitement which alarmed her friends. 
Now, when any one else would have been agitated, she 
sat unmoved. If there was a struggle within, there was 
no manifestation of it without. Her examiners betrayed 
more emotion than herself. 

Two of the gentlemen placed their chairs between 
Marie and the door, and they all seated themselves in 
silence. 

Mr. L — — spoke. He said he had invited these 
friends to be present, while he entered upon matters too 
important for conference with her alone, and wishing 
them also to hear any explanation which she might have 
to give. 

He then stated, that two facts had come to his know- 
ledge. Her previous acquaintance with the contents of 
Captain Kenyon's letter, and inquiries for it at the post 
office ; and her correspondence with Mr. Viall, full of 
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mis-statements which had come into his possession. 
" Can you," he enquired, " explain either of these ? " 

Marie seemed about to maintain the veracity of her 

statements to Mr. Viall, till assured by Mr. K that 

the whole matter had been thoroughly investigated, and 
that such asseverations were useless. She was silent. 

Mr. L repeated the question, whether she could 

explain these circumstances. 

A scarcely audible " no" dropped from her lips. 
It now becomes my painful duty," said Mr. L , 

to tell you that there is too much reason to fear that 
you have been an impostor from first to last." 

Marie raised her eyes, and without manifesting the 
slightest emotion, gently said, " It is too true, sir." 

The whole party looked at one another in amazement 
at her unparalleled self-control. 

" Well then," said Mr. L , " it only remains for 

you to tell us who you are, where you came from, and 
what have been your motives for acting in so extraordi- 
nary a way?" 

With great firmness Marie replied that there were 
some circumstances connected with her early history 
which she must decline to communicate. Indeed she 
would rather die than reveal the circumstances under 
which she had left her family. Thus much she would 

say, that she was a native of M ; that her father 

was a surgeon ; that he and her mother died when she 
was young, leaving her to the care of an only brother : 
he treated her unkindly, and she had long since left him. 
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For two years before coming to London, she had had a 

situation at Hall, near C , and the charge of 

two little girls. Their mother and father dying, they 
were sent to the care of their guardian. Being again 
thrown upon the world, she had had recourse to the ex- 
pedient of going into a convent. Growing tired of its 

discipline, and having heard of Mr. L in the north, 

as a man of benevolence and kindness, on coming to 
London, she determined to find him out. 

" Well," said Mr. L , " if I were to express what 

I think of your conduct, it would only give you pain, 
and under present circumstances do little good. I pre- 
sume that you have no uncle ?" 

" No." 

" How were his letters managed?" 

'* I wrote them all myself in your house, and had them 

translated and rewritten by Mr. , a teacher of 

languages in Street." 

" Then am I to conclude that the money you received 
for the church went to pay Mr. ?" (the translator.) 

" Yes." 

" And we have every reason to believe that your ill- 
ness was feigned." 

She showed a little emotion, and seemed about to deny 
it. 

« Oh !" said Mr. A'B , " Mr. L has been to 

Dr. (mentioning a shrewd physician to whom 

the case had been submitted) and he knows all about it. 
You had better say nothing more." 



i 
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She was silent. 

" Can you refer me to any parties who will authenti- 
cate your statement about being in a situation ?" 

She gave the names of two parties. 

" Is your brother living ?" 

" Yes ; the last I heard of him was that he was prac- 
tising as a veterinary surgeon at S ." 

" Of course you can no longer remain under my roof. 
What can you do ?" 

" I will emigrate," she said with emotion. 

Her apparently artless tale had worked on the sym- 
pathies of the visitors, and so great was the power she 
was capable of exerting over the judgments and feelings 
of others, that their abhorrence of her imposture was 
forgotten in pity for her apparently unprotected and 
destitute condition. There was a short conference 
among them, and they all agreed that she should not 
be turned out without shelter, but that an apartment 
should be taken for her, while they should consider 
whether any plan could ie devised for her emigration. 

Mr. L said that she must not be surprised if, after 

the deception she had practised, he suspected all her 
movements. He thought it right, therefore, to warn her 
that if she absconded while they were making inquiries, 
he should advertise her in the papers. 

" Oh ! Mr. L , you cannot think that I should do 

that." 

She then said, " I shall leave the house directly ; I 
cannot bear to see Mrs. L ." She proposed taking 
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a walk while an apartment was being provided for her; 
and it was settled that a note with the address should 
be left at a shop near, and that she should call for it. 

How were Mrs. L and her sister engaged during 

this interval ? No sooner were the gentlemen ushered 
into the drawing-room, than they both ran up stairs, 
locked all the bed-room doors, and pocketed the keys, 
and then locked themselves in Marie's room. They 
emptied out her drawers, and carefully packed her 
clothes. These they found all neatly washed up, as if 
in readiness to abscond. Then they turned out her 
desk, and just inside her portfolio, they found two letters 
carefully copied out, and evidently all ready to take 
with her. She had doubtless been writing these when 
Elizabeth was in the room the day before. One pro- 
fessed to be a letter from her uncle to Mrs. L , and 

the other one from him to herself. In one of the little 
drawers they found a sealed inclosure, on the outside of 
which was written, " Private Papers." They had often 
seen this when her desk stood open, and she had told 
Selina that it contained a confession and explanation for 

Mrs. L to read in the event of her death. Between 

the bed and mattress they found two novels, a class of 
books of which she had always professed a perfect horror. 
These were " Misrepresentation" and " Agincourt." On 
opening a China box on the drawers, they found some 
dead leeches and blood in a state of putrefaction. They 
must have been standing there some time, but the pretty 
box in which they were hid excited no suspicion. They 
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found a small glass tube about two inches in length, 
curved, and with a very small opening at one end. It 
was such as she had once told them was used in France 
for the application of leeches to the mouth and nostrils. 
The new dress which had been obtained by a trick, they 
kept back, and the velvet mantle, of which she had de- 
frauded Mr. Viall, to return to him. The mantle and 

bonnet which Mrs. L had given her, they left out 

for her to put on. They had the boxes corded, and her 
name attached ; and as they doubted whether she would 
get any dinner that day, they cut a few sandwiches for 
her, and put them in her basket. They brought her 
boxes down, and were seated in the back parlour before 
the conference broke up. 

Mr. L came to them, and briefly told them what 

had passed. " She says she cannot meet you, so I have 
come to ask you to keep in this room." He returned to 
the drawing room, and Marie hastily ran up stairs. 
Doubtless she was eager to ascertain if her letters had 
been discovered. Desk, drawers — all were empty. They 
heard her go to the closet on the landing for the velvet 
mantle* That too was gone. In another minute she 
rushed down stairs as for her life, opened the hall door, 
banged it after her — she was gone ! 

The gentlemen came down stairs, and the letters 
found in her desk were read. From the first sentence 
in the uncle's letter to Mrs. L , in which he apolo- 
gizes for employing an amanuensis, it is evident that 
she was giving the slip, and about engaging 
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another translator. These letters have not the advan- 
tage which the others gained by the French translation, 
so effectually concealing as it did the peculiarities of her 
style ; but considering the difficulties by which she was 
hedged in on every side, it must be conceded that they 
are not inferior in ability to their predecessors. Mr. 

A'B expressed his high admiration of the talent 

displayed in the whole series, and declared that in all 
he had ever read in romance, or met with in his profes- 
sion, nothing at all approached the realities of this ex- 
traordinary case. 

The letter from the uncle to Mrs. L , found in 

her desk, was as follows : — 



t 
I. H. S. 

" Madam, 

" I much regret that illness compels me to depute a 
second person to write for me. On account of this I shall 
not be able to comply with poor Marie's request, in entering 
fully into the detail of the event which has caused so much 
embarrassment to both parties. 

" I have received two letters from her which have both 
grieved and seriously displeased me. I never felt so really 
angry with her before. I hope you will never think that I 
should for any motives screen or palliate her faults ; but you 
can sympathize with me when you remember my peculiar re- 
lation or position to Marie. If I take her part when I may 
think she is not to blame, designing reasons are likely to be 
attributed to me, though I feel sufficient confidence in you 
and Mr. L to believe that you would not entertain such 
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a suspicion ; but I am well aware of the fact that some few 
officious friends have questioned my sincerity- to Marie. On 
the other hand I feel it is my duty not only to reprove her 
when in the wrong, but I must also exonerate her from unjust 
conjectures. 

" I have no doubt you have been much tried with Marie's 
reserve ; you cannot be more displeased with it than I am, but 
still you are not right in -doubting the truthfulness of her 
statement and confession to me ; she did not tell me what 
you could not believe. I have had too much experience of 
human nature and character not to discover the slightest pre- 
varication, and more especially with Marie. There was one 
part of her letter alluding to a subject which has caused me 
many sleepless nights. It will be sufficient to explain what I 
mean when I say the newspaper affair. I am convinced from 
her evasive statement some other party was privy to it. I 
strongly suspect one of the servants, or some very improper 
friend. I have charged Marie with the equivocation, and am 
much displeased that she has not answered me satisfactorily. 
Marie was most frank and sincere in her confession to me. I 
have not taken her testimony alone, but have had other sources 
of information that corroborated all she said. I do feel grieved 
that you should have taxed her with insincerity to me after 
she had performed so painful a task. Whatever may occur 
between you and her I hope you will never question the 
truthfulness of her confessions to me. Few, considering 
Marie's altered position, would have written so frankly, so I 
do wish to commend her where praise is due ; she is most 
anxious that I should give you the full explanation of all that 
has transpired, but I do not now deem it prudent, but will 
leave it for a personal interview, providing she does not do so 
herself before my visit. I fear now to hazard such a commu- 
nication under the present circumstances ; suffice it then to 
say that Marie is not exempt from great blame, nor yet is she 
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guilty to the extent you perhaps suppose her, so I hope the 
impression will he removed that no satisfactory explanation 
can he given. 

" I must clear her from one very unjust circumstance with 
which she was indirectly charged hy your sister a few months 
ago. I mean an event that occurred the day after Marie's re- 
turn to you. She has felt this most painfully. I should have 
taken more notice of it were I not aware of Marie's failing in 
being so sensitive, and being also possessed of so lively an 
imagination. From the conversation that passed I concluded 

that the expression used by Miss was not intended to 

convey any specific charge to Marie. I could understand it 
either way, or have placed the more favourable construction 
upon it. I cannot suppose for a moment you entertain such 
a suspicion : if I thought you did I should then feel obliged 
to endeavour to clear Marie from it. Such a conversation as 
the one alluded to, has, I am sure, done much to lead to her 
reserve. She has never been accustomed to anything like 
taunting, and I have always found such a system is attended 
with very bad results to an open disposition. No one ought 

to reprove Marie but you and Mr. L . I beg you will not 

think that Marie has been making any complaints, for in re- 
lating all that passed she had to mention the conversation in 
question : she could not omit it, and she spoke in the most 
glowing terms of the kindness shewn to her by your sisters, 
particularly by the one mentioned. 

" I perfectly concur with Mr. L that this is a crisis in 

Marie's life, therefore the deep interest I take in her will in- 
duce you to bear with me in a few remarks and suggestions. 
In the first place I think it will now be well that the circum- 
stances that have caused so much misunderstanding be left 
till Marie has quite overcome the reserve — I mean as far as 
she is concerned. I shall give you a full explanation, but let 
nothing more be said to her about it. When she recovers 
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herself she will be the first to tell you, but while she is so 
timid with you the evil is only progressing. In the next 
place do not yourself be afraid of speaking openly to her ; 
she thinks you are afraid of her, so it would seem the timidity 
and reserve is mutual. I know from experience what this 
feeling is, for she once behaved as strangely to me for nearly 
six months. I was very distant and cold with her, though it 
was a great struggle to me. The late venerable Father Affre 
advised me to take an opposite course, which was to affec- 
tionately expostulate with her and gently to invite her confi- 
dence. I did so ; she did not then confess her fault, but in 
a few days after she came to me in my study and with deep 
penitence acknowledged her error. I spoke seriously to her, 
since then that confidence has remained unbroken. 

" I have been much distressed to hear that she has lately 
fallen into the same sin; she mentioned the incidents. I 
cannot tell how to account for it, for it was not her besetting 
sin : she was remarkable for many years for the contrary. If 
confidence were restored between you I am sure she would be 
preserved from it. Marie must be able openly to confess her 
faults and be checked in them ; she has never had free licence 
before, so that if she has not a confessional of one kind she 
must have of another. 

" I think it is now time to adopt some stringent measures 
for the checking of this sin, and also the reserve. I purpose 
sending her a very stern letter. I much regret it, for my late 
letters have been so very severe, and I am rather doubtful 
of the result of such severity. 

" In the first place, I must strictly prohibit any letters being 
written or received without your sanction. I was not a little 
astonished when I heard that there was no restraint in this. 
I forbid any plans or purposes being carried out without your 
knowledge, and I shall in future expect her to account to you 
for money spent. In these restrictions I beg you will kindly 
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give me your prompt assistance: tell Marie they are my 
commands. 

" She expressed with deep contrition her consciousness of 
having treated so good a friend as yourself with great ingra- 
titude. I think a fearful struggle between good and evil is 
going on now with Marie. I should esteem it a kindness 

conferred upon myself, if you or Mr. L would take the 

trouble to speak seriously on her present temptations and the 
sinfulness of her errors. Nay, may I go still further, in 
appealing to your feelings as a mother, and beg that you will 
still feel a mother's interest in Marie. In the name of one 
who is now no more, I would plead for her dear and beloved 
orphan child, whom she loved with the tenderest affection; 
and it cost her many a bitter pang, when, in her last hours, 
she thought of Marie's lonely position should she enter upon 
the world. She knew how unfit Marie was to contend with 
its temptations and snares. Let this consideration induce 
you to bear with Marie's failings. She will not I am sure 
long continue so reserved, for she seems to have suffered so 
much, that she will be thankful for any measure that will 
break the chain asunder. I do heartily sympathize with her 
in her present state of feeling and her alienation from you. 
She is thrown so much upon herself, that it tends to make 
her both irritable and unsocial ; but you could not have acted 
differently, if you are to prove your love by faithfulness and 
disapprobation of her faults. My esteem for you has been 
doubly increased by your conduct to Marie ; and while I may 
think that you have perhaps judged her rather too harshly, 
I must attribute that judgment to your own high sense of 
virtue in abhorring that which is hateful in Marie. 

" I was much pleased with her answer to Mrs. Kenyon, 
though she has, I fear, lost her friendship and notice ; but I 
quite think Mrs. K 's interference merited Marie's re- 
marks. 
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" Marie is very anxious for my permission to show you my 
late letters. I am sorry I cannot grant her request. I said 
several things in confidence to her, and consulted her upon 
one or two little matters that I wished none but herself to 
know for the present. Such communications are not likely 
again to pass between us. 

" I have been much amused with Marie's great annoyance, 
that Captain Keny oil's letters should have given you an un- 
favourable impression of him. She was vexed at his bad 
spelling, &c. I should think it too ridiculous to notice, did 

I not consider it right, in justice to Mr. K , to endeavour 

to remove that impression. There is no one amongst the 
circle of my friends and relations whom I more sincerely 

esteem than Mr. K . I respect him for his high moral 

worth and gentlemanly conduct and deportment. His in- 
correct orthograpy does not arise from want of education, for 
he is a man of considerable intellectual attainments ; but it is 
from an extreme degree of nervousness, which produces often 
an absent state of mind, and which absence is considerably 
increased by excitement. He rarely ever writes letters at all, 
and frequently have I known him to write part of one sen- 
tence, forget what he has said, and he has completed it with 
a totally different subject. I read over his second letter, 
fearing any blunder of this kind. I hope ere long to have 

the pleasure of introducing him to you and Miss , when I 

think the latter will say, Captain Kenyon is a gentleman, 
though his seal and letters are so ungentle manly. I am now 
joking, so hope no offence will be given. 

" If Marie has not yet written to acknowledge my remit- 
tance, please see that she does so directly. I should have 
sent more, but I trust to see you soon, and there is £75 in 
the boxes. I could not send one of my servants with them, 
for nothing could be removed during my illness, as the 
General sent a person to Manotte, who will remain till I am 

D D 
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able to go there. I think Marie forgets how peculiarly I am 
situated, or she would not be so impatient. She may by 
such impatience defeat my plans, and cause me much cen- 
sure. She has got a strange fancy now : she fears that you 
would wish to part with her, which fear distresses her very 
much. 

" I was much annoyed to hear of Marie being seen alone at 
the time and place, by her old companion and schoolfellow, 

Miss . It has gone the whole round of the family, with 

the addition that she looked dull and miserable. 

*' I should feel obliged by Mr. L forwarding me 

Marie's account, and also acquainting me of his plans for the 
sea. If he writes in a few days he may direct for me here. 
I should feel favoured by a few lines from yourself about my 
dear Marie. 

" Please present my very kind regards to Mr. L , and 

say I hope he will not think I have taken a liberty in again 
addressing you. With my most respectful compliments, I am, 
dear madam, 

" Yours faithfully, 

"H. C. CLIFFORD." 

The "Private Papers" when opened, proved to be 
her Will, bequeathing the imaginary articles in her non- 
existent boxes to various members of the family. 

" I, Marie Lucille G , now residing at the house of the 

Reverend S L , , near London, do will and 

bequeath the following articles to my several dear friends, 
they being my own property, left me by my mother, Marie 

Constable G , who died in Manotte, France, on the 7th of 

August, 1844: — 

To my uncle, the Reverend Herbert Constable Clifford, of 
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Manotte, I leave my late mother's desk and contents, her 
portrait, books, and all the diamonds and jewels belonging to 
my late grandmamma, Marie Talbot Clifford. 

My own desk made of porcupine quills, I bequeath to my 
dearest friend, J L . 

The jewels belonging exclusively to my late mother, to be 
disposed of as follows : — 

My uncle to select any he may particularly desire as family 
relics. 

To E T a ring, and cameo brooch, and diamond 

crucifix, and bracelet. 

To S T a brooch and ring. 

To the Reverend S L my late mother's watch, 

seals, and gold guard. * 

To J E L my own miniature, enamelled 

Geneva watch and gold chain, my pearl ornaments, and coral 
necklace, and ruby crucifix. 

To S A L my silver mug, and silver case of 

spoons and forks. 

To S H a ring. 

T To S S , second son of T S— , Esq., my 

gold pencil case, or some other token of love. 

To the Reverend W F and his wife, a ring and 

brooch. 

To T S and his wife E S , each a trinket- 

The rest of my jewels, clothes, books, boxes, &c, I leave 
to J L , wife of the Reverend S L . 

Each of the servants to have some trifling token of remem- 
brance of me. The coins to be sold, and the proceeds to be 

expended on a font for , left as my last dying legacy, 

and a suitable inscription to be put upon it. 

This is my last wish and will, signed by me on this, the 
fourth day of March, 1850. 

Witness " 

d d 2 
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The codicil which follows refers to articles really in 
her possession. 

u The Bible given to me by S T s I leave for my 

dearest uncle, and also the book called the 'Anxious En- 
quirer.' 

My first little Testament I bequeath, as my greatest earthly 
treasure, to Lilly. 

My work-box to Miss T . 

A Bible to Miss S . 

My * Cruden's Concordance ' to Miss K . 



The copy of « Young's Night Thoughts' to Mrs. T- 

My smelling bottle to E P . 

One of my little books to T D . 

Hymn book to E S ." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

marie's transmigrations. 

After the departure of their friends, Mr. and Mrs. L- 



set out in search of an apartment for Marie. They at 
length found one at about a mile and a half distance, 
where the poor woman who owned the house appeared 
honest and respectable ; and giving her a charge to at- 
tend to Marie's comfort, as a young person intending to 
emigrate, they agreed on the terms for her board and 
lodging, and turned their steps homeward/ The ad- 
dress was left for Marie at the shop before mentioned, 
and her boxes were sent to her apartment. 

Mrs. King called soon afterwards to inform them that 
Marie had been at her house. Mrs. King not being at 
home, she asked to go to the kitchen fire, and there to 
the surprise of the girl, she emptied her pockets of a 
great quantity of papers and burnt them all. She went 
up stairs to wait, and found Mr. King* at his dinner. 
He was finishing on goosberry pie, and she took some 

* This was a nursery gardener, who had brought Marie many pre- 
sents of choice flowers during her illness. 
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with great relish. Who else could have sat down to eat 
immediately after such a conviction ? 

On hearing of this conflagration, the gentlemen re- 
gretted that they had not insisted on her turning out the 
contents of her pockets, but a mixture of gallantry and 
pity had induced them to let her off more easily than she 
deserved. 

Very strange and sad were the feelings of those whom 
she had left. It was certainly a relief to be freed from 
the anxiety and watching of the last fortnight ; but who 
can imagine the blank which she left behind? The 
dream of eighteen months was over. She whom they 
had loved and cherished as a daughter had, as far as her 
place in their affections was concerned, suddenly ceased 
to be. They felt as if they had been keeping guard over 
a felon, and as if she had that morning been tried, con- 
demned, and sent beyond the seas. 

They could not bear to sit down and think. There 
was no bright spot on which they could rest in the past 
— no gleam of hope in looking forward to the future. 
There were several subjects of inquiry still remaining, 
and they resolved to busy themselves about these, and 
escape for a few hours from the desolate house. They 
started in search of the professor of languages, and found 
his rooms without difficulty. They were shown into a 
drawing room, and presently a short, stoutly built Ger- 
man entered ; — a sturdy uncompromising person, a man 
of business, a man of the world, and as it would seem 
little likely to be imposed upon. " I have called on 
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you," said Mr. L , " in reference to some letters 

which have been sent to my house, written by Miss 
G , and translated here." 

" Oh, it is Mr. L I suppose ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, I am glad to see you. I was thinking of call- 
ing upon you to know if you can tell me about Miss 
Clifford, as she has not been here for some time." 

" It is a Miss G , not a Miss Clifford," said Mr. 

L . 

" No, it was a Mrs. or Miss Clifford who came here, 
and the letters she sent were to Miss G ." 

Mr. and Mrs. L looked perplexed and puzzled. 

" She was a short stout young lady," said Mr. , 

" and she came to me, and said she wanted some letters 

translated for her niece, a Miss G , at Mr. L 's 

C Terrace. She asked me if I was a Catholic. I 

said, ' if you come to me on business I will attend to you, 
but if it is about religion, I have no time to talk on that 
-mbject.' She said it did not matter, only she thought if 
I were a Catholic I could better enter into the feelings 
with which she wrote these letters." 

' Mr. and Mrs. L could not yet make it out. Here 

was a new character appearing on the stage in the shape 
of a Miss Clifford. 

Mr. proceeded, " She told me that her niece 

had apostatized from the Catholic Church, and that she 
had been so angry with her at first that she had declared 
she would never write to her again, but latterly she had 
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relented, and wished to try to bring her back to the true 
Church. Her niece did not speak English, so she wished 
the letters to be in French ; besides which she should 
save her word by our writing them." He then produced 
two packets, one of Marie's English originals, and the 
other her orders to him to translate them. " I did them 
up," he added, " in case I might be out, as she said she 
was going to call ; and I wrote the account outside, 131 
pages at Is. a page, £6 lis." 

" But these letters were from a gentleman, a priest," 
said Mr. and Mrs. L ; " not from a young lady." 

Mr. was puzzled in his turn. He rang for his 

French assistant, a tall, grave young man, and they 
began to chatter away in French. 

" Those letters, Miss Clifford's letters, were from a 
priest," said . 

" A priest ! no," said the young Frenchman. " They 
were from a lady ! " 

" Why how could you translate these letters, and 

think they were from a lady," said Mrs. L ; and 

she eagerly seized one of Marie's copies to show the im- 
possibility of understanding the writer to be a lady. 
She ran her eye down a page. " There is frequent men- 
tion of the General," said she, " the General of the 
Jesuits." 

"It does not say what general," they replied, "it 
might be a father or brother, a military general." 

" Here he talks of keeping his retreat," she said 



again. 
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" Ladies have retreats too/' they replied. 

And true enough, as she looked down page after page, 
she saw that they would suit equally with either of 
Marie's assumed characters, an aunt or an uncle. To 

the Frenchman she was an aunt, to Mr. L she was 

an uncle. Like those cosmoramic amusements, which 
used to be in vogue when we were children, in which 
any compartments of landscape scenery, however vari- 
ously placed, would form one perfect whole, so these 
letters were arranged to make up a consistent story in 
the character either of aunt or uncle, as the case might 
require. 

" But how could you make out her writing to her 
niece from Ghent, and Marseilles, and Nice," asked Mr. 
and Mrs. L . 

" Why she wrote to me from those places herself," 

said Mr. . " She called on me the first time, and 

afterwards she wrote to me from abroad, and she said that 
her letters were sent to England in other despatches : " 
and he showed her notes to him, which corresponded in 
their statements with the uncle or aunt letters which 
accompanied them. 

I am very sorry I have been done," said Mr. . 

We poor professors have nothing but our time to de- 
pend upon. A great deal of time has been taken up 
about these letters. She only paid us thirty shillings. 
A shilling a page : that is not too much, I am sure : 131 
pages, at one shilling a page, unpaid for : £6 lis. left 
to pay. Many a time we sat up at nights to write these 



it 
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letters, because they were always wanted in such a 
hurry, and sometimes we put off lessons to get them 
done. One hundred and thirty-one pages at a shilling 
a page," repeated the poor professor in hopeless despon- 
dency. " I am truly sorry I have been done." 

To show the ingenuity with which Marie acted out 
her character of a wealthy aunt, some specimens of the 
orders sent to Mr. are here inserted. 

" Monsieur will oblige Miss Clifford by sending by 

the bearer the letter left by her last night. 

" Miss Clifford hopes that her French letter was duly sent, 

and she also desires to say she shall not forget Monsieur 

's prompt attention to this commission. 

" Portman Square, 

" Thursday Morning" 



"Sir, 

" I saw my niece on Thursday, and was glad to find 
you had written so promptly. I should have seen her again 
to-day, but am unable from other engagements. I should be 
very glad if you will translate the enclosed immediately, and 
post it for me forthwith. I was unable to call or send yester- 
day, but I shall be returning in my carriage this evening 
through ■ Street, at least I expect so : if not I shall be 

at the Pantheon on Monday, so will call for the copies, and 
pay you for the translations. I have not any stamps : if I 
send for any I shall miss the next post, which I am anxious 
to avoid. 

" I was pleased with the neatness of your note, for we had 
occasion to refer to it. I noticed one mistake in the direction 
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of the name, it was spelt thus G , which was wrong, it is 

G , but that is of no consequence. 

" I wish my niece to have the letter at the latest on Sunday 
morning, so you will oblige me by being prompt. If you are 
not in when I call, will you please leave me a few cards of 
your terms, I may use them for you. 

I am, 

Yours respectfully, 



«( 

"H. C. CLIFFORD. 



" Weatbourne Terrace, 

" Saturday Morning. 



" Sir, 

" I should feel obliged by your translating forthwith 
the enclosed letter in French. I wish you to send it by to- 
morrow morning's post. Street will do. 

" Please do not put ' signed* to the name, as I give you 
free permission to sign my name. 

** Be particular in putting the day * Wednesday morning.' 
I wish the same person to write this one that translated the 
other letter of mine. 

" A sheet of plain paper with envelope sealed with black 
will do. I wish the postage paid. In calculating your charge 
for the other translation, I think the stamps sent will defray 
the expense. I have not any more by me, or should send 
them, but I shall either call tomorrow, or send my page for 
the English copy, so can then pay the remaining charge. 

" I have mentioned you to some relatives of mine in Lon- 
don who wish for a French tutor. They will call upon you 
soon. By your immediate attention to this business you will 

much oblige, 

" Yours respectfully, 

"H. C. CLIFFORD. 

" Westbourne Terrace, 
" Tuesday Morning. 

"GREAT HASTE." 
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"Sir, 

" The illness of a relative called me suddenly away, 
so that I could not call, or yet send. My time has been for 
the last week so much engaged with the Christmas duties, 
that I have been unable to attend to anything beyond them. 

" I enclose you the sum for the last one, and desire you to 
copy out the enclosed in French. Please do it directly, and 
date it by the month as given, and post it from the City. 
Direct it from the given address. I am leaving London to- 
night for our country residence, Manotte Park, from whence 
I came yesterday on business. I shall be up again on Satur- 
day next, so hope to call for the copies. 

" By attending to this directly you will oblige 

" Yours, &c, 

" H. C CLIFFORD." 

" Wednesday Morning" 



" Saturday, Feb. 3rd. 

" Sir, 

" I have not convenient change by me before I post 
this letter, having only notes, or should enclose 10*. for the 
other letter ; but will pay you for the two on my return home, 
or, if I see my cousin Mrs. Kenyon, I will direct her to for- 
ward you the money. I hope the last sum was correct. 

"You will oblige me by translating the enclosed imme- 
diately, and forwarding it forthwith. 

" It has struck me, that it perhaps might appear myste- 
rious my requiring you to translate these letters ; but it being 
in the way of your business, it is scarcely necessary to enter 
into explanations ; but I would just say, that I pledged my- 
self, under very painful circumstances, not to write to my 
niece. I being her only friend in our family, and she also not 
understanding much of the English language, I have spared 
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her feelings by having them written in French : so the excuse 
has served both purposes. 

" By prompt attention you will oblige 

" Yours truly, 

" H. C. CLIFFORD. 
* Address to Miss G— as before." 



" Mount St. Benedict, Jan. 19th, 1850. 
t 

I. H. S. 



"Sir, 

" Having a little nephew who is under our care, and 
who is now in rather delicate health, we have been induced 
to remove him from the public college where his education 
has been conducted for the last year. Feeling it unadvisable 
that he should entirely discontinue his studies, his uncle and 
myself have almost come to the decision of engaging a pri- 
vate tutor. We had some thought of having a priest, but 
have now given up the idea. 

"As you have an establishment, it struck me that you 
might hear of some worthy young gentleman fully competent 
for the duties required. A sound English education, with a 
knowledge of mathematics. He must understand the Latin 
and Greek, German and French languages. Drawing would 
be another inducement, and it is indispensable that he be a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church. If you know of any 
one that is able to take this situation, I should be glad if you 
would communicate with me after the 12th of March, for I 
shall be engaged till then in religious duties. The tutor 
would have all the comforts and treatment of a gentleman, 
and salary would be no object to us, providing he was a 
clever, intellectual person. We shall reside in London, and 
trust that will be the home for the tutor and pupil during 
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the summer months, so that we are not particular to a resi- 
dent or daily tutor. 

" When I come to London I will send my address, so that 
you may call upon us, which will be about the time stated, 
that is, when we have fixed upon our residence. I have de- 
sired my cousin, Mrs. Kenyon, to call upon you with this 
letter, having sent to her, and have deputed her to pay yon 
your charges for translating, and also to receive the copies. 
If she does not call with the letter, she will do so, I dare say, 
a few days after. You can mention to her if you know of 
any person that will suit us, for we have a decided objection 
to advertising. 

" Please translate the enclosed as soon as possible. 

Street post will do. I have discontinued black paper. I do 
not know if you have used it. Please observe the date given. 
By so doing you will oblige 

" Yours truly, 

"H. C. CLIFFORD. 

" Address Miss G , &c, &c. 

" P. S. I wish the letter enclosed in an envelope, so di- 
rected that my niece can hand it over to her friend, the party 
addressed." 



t 
I. H. S. 

" Ghent, February 28*A, 1860. 

" Sir, 

" Having been detained by illness much beyond my 
purposed stay, I have not been able to remit you the money 
for the translating of the two last letters. I shall be in Eng- 
land in the course of another fortnight or three weeks, so will 
enclose the money from Manotte, for I shall not come to 
London till April, when I hope to make arrangements with 
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you for my nephew, for we have taken a house in town for 
the season. I should feel obliged by your translating the 
enclosed directly , for considerable delay will have ensued 
through the transmission of the letters from here to you. I 
have had to enclose them in another despatch, so that two 
delays will have occurred. You will really greatly favour me 
by attending to them immediately, 

" The letter to Mrs. L I wish translated, and very 

neatly enclosed in a small envelope, sealed with a small black 
seal. The other letters I wish directed as usual to my niece, 
sealed with black. 

" By your immediate and prompt attention to this commis- 
sion, you will favour 

" Yours truly, 

"H. C. CLIFFORD. 

" P.S. — Use nice paper to Mrs. L , and let the writing 

be carefully attended to. My niece's is not required to be 
particular. 

" Address, Miss G , &c." 



t 
I. H. S. 



" Nice, March 2Zrd. 



"Sir, 

" I really feel quite ashamed to put you to so much 
trouble, being so far distant ; but being unable to return so 
soon as expected, on account of health, I am obliged to write 
again to my niece. 

" I have enclosed you money for this letter. I cannot 
send more, for it would add to the postage, and I have to 
enclose this in another despatch for London; but I could 
not think of sending to you again without paying for this 
one. As soon as I come home, I will remit you the other 
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Please translate it immediately, for I want their answers di- 
rectly, it being of immense importance. 

44 1 should be glad if you would use black. I am obliged 
to use white, for I cannot purchase black here. 

" Enclose the Reverend 8 L 's letter in the one to 

my niece. By so doing, you will oblige 

" Yours respectfully, 

" H. C. CLIFFORD. 
" Great haste: 9 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE BANDAGED ARM. 

The mystery of Mrs. Kenyon's letters was still unex- 
plained. Well written, and in a ladylike hand, they 
formed the most perplexing subject of speculation that 
yet remained. On returning from the French translator, 

Mr. L went to the post-office opposite, to ascertain 

if Marie had ever attempted any tricks there. " Never 
but once," said the young man who kept. it. " She 
wished to persuade me to post a letter without marking 
it. She said she wanted to play a joke on a young 
friend, and did not wish her to find out where the letter 
came from." He recollected the address, having once 

known the lady. It was a Miss H . 

Mr. L» suspecting that some light might here be 

obtained on the unexplained mystery, went to Miss 

H , a day <fr two after, and found that she and her 

sister kept a highly respectable boarding school. He 
was shown into the drawing-room, and a ladylike, pleas- 
ing person appeared. He introduced himself by name, 
and apologized for his visit. " Oh ! you have come 

E E 
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about Miss D'Orsay," said the lady. Mr. L* im- 
mediately saw that this was some new tricky and re- 
quested that Miss H would kindly acquaint him 

with all that had passed between Miss D'Orsay and 

herself. 

Miss H readily.complied. " One evening, about 

a month ago, a young lady called on us, and stated that 
she was a niece of Count D'Orsay, and that she was 
now in England for the benefit of her health, under the 
friendly as well as professional care of Sir James and 
Lady Clarke. She said that she had had both a French 
and English governess, but between the two, had not 
become perfect in either language; and she wished 
while in England to have the advantage of improving 
in English. She had heard of us through her friends, 
the daughters of Colonel Watson, and thought that a 
residence with us would just meet her views. She said 
that she wanted two rooms for herself, and a little room 
for her maid, and offered us four guineas a week for oar 
drawing-room floor. We had never thought of letting 
any part of our house before ; but she was so agreeable 
and interesting, that we thought she would be a pleasant 
addition to our circle, and we agreed to meet her wishes. 
She spoke of several persons in fashionable life with 
whom we were slightly acquainted ; ftnd her broken 
English, and simplicity of expression, agreed with her 
account of herself. She had all the French anima- 
tion of manner, and seemed very intelligent. We won- 
dered at not having heard from her again, and felt 
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anxious to do so, as we were about purchasing furniture 
for another room, to use instead of our drawing-room." 

Mr. L inquired if Miss H could throw any 

light on some letters which had come to his house from 
a Mrs. Kenyon. 

" O yes ! we wrote them out for Miss D'Orsay at her 
request. Her arm was bandaged up in a nice cambric 
handkerchief, and she told us that she was now under 
Sir James Clarke's treatment for it. She then said that 
she had that morning received a letter from her friend 
Mrs. Kenyon at Marseilles, and that Mrs. Kenyon had 
enclosed a letter for a young friend of hers in that neigh- 
bourhood ; that Mrs. Kenyon could not write in English/ 

and her friend Miss G could not read French, so 

Mrs. K had asked her to translate and send it. ' I 

would do it directly,' she said, ' but my arm is so bad, I 
cannot use it. If you would kindly write it for me 
while I translate, I should be so much obliged.' She 
took out of her pocket what appeared to be a French 
letter, and dictated while my sister wrote. As there 
were no matters of business in the letter, merely an ac- 
count of the illness of a relative, we did not see any 
objection, and we corrected the mistakes, and wrote and 
posted it for her." 

" And how was the next letter managed ?" 

" She came again, very nicely dressed, with her arm 
still bandaged up, and said that she could not come to 
us so soon as she intended, as Sir James had ordered 
her to Hastings for a few weeks. She fixed to come to 

EE 2 
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us the first week in August. She talked a great deal 
as before, and asked us to write another letter for her, 
as her arm, though better, was still too weak to guide 
the pen." 

" And did you feel no misgiving as to the correctness 
of her story ?" 

" No, not the slightest ; but we afterwards had a 
letter from her, dated Hastings, the extreme vulgarity 
of which quite shook our confidence. We thought that 
no lady could be capable of penning such references." 

" Well," said Mr. L , " how could you be misled 

by that ? because, if she were capable of writing a letter 
from Hastings, she could write Mrs. Kenyon's letter 
and send it herself." 

" O," said Miss H , " I will soon show you how 

that was done ;" and, producing a scarcely legible scrawl 
in pencil, Mr. L read as follows : — 

" Ilastings, June 5th, 1850. 

" My dear Miss H , 

" Most gladly do I take up a pencil — not a pen — to 
fulfil my promise in scribbling a few lines to you, to tell you 
of all the troublesome disasters that have befallen me since 
my arrival at this outlandish domicile. I have made a change 
for the worse, not for the better ; for I must tell you that Sir 
James Clark has been most unfortunate in his choice of apart- 
ments. In the first place, there are six noisy children. I 
have had *le bonheur' of hearing the shrieks of two boys, 
while undergoing the penance of flogging from their ill-tem- 
pered papa. I felt strongly inclined to go out from my bed- 
room to the next one to interfere, for he was in a violent 
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passion with the poor unfortunates. In the next place, I did 
not sleep through those horrible night intruders ; this morn- 
ing when I got up my eye was swollen quite up. I shall not 
remain here, for Lady Clarke thinks I must go to some 
other place ; for if I go elsewhere in Hastings it will give 
mortal offence. Lady Clarke is returning this evening, so I 
hope soon to gain my dismissal from here, for it is so very, 
very miserable. My hand is so painful, I fear you will not 
be able to read this 'billet doux:' my little finger is now 
breaking out. I told Sir James about your decision, but he 
would not give me any answer, and he said it had better not 
be settled in any way till I returned to London ; for he did 
not know yet whether he should have me in London for the 
summer : it depends upon my state of health after my hand 
is well. I may perhaps go to St. Leonard's if I do not stay 
here. I am sure to come to you for the autumn, if I don't 
for the summer. I am much annoyed at being sent from 
London so soon, for I am so dull when in strange places. I 
should like you or your sister to come down and see me when 
I am settled somewhere. Lady Clarke is going to London 
after dinner, so I shall get her to post this letter for me there, 
so as to save a post, for I am too late for the one here. The 
last is three ; so it will be so long on the way if I leave it till 
to-morrow. Will you kindly write me the enclosed note, 

and address it to Miss G : I received it this morning 

from London. I must now go and dress for dinner. Do not 
write till I write again, for I do not know how soon I may 
leave. I will write directly to you, and give you full parti- 
culars. 

" With many thanks to you for your kindness to a lone 
female, 

" I am, with love, yours sincerely, 

" JULIA K. D'ORSAY." 
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By a comparison of dates, the first visit to Miss 

H appeared to have been paid on that same Friday 

when Marie professed to have met her friend Mary 

L in Kensington Gardens ; and in all probability 

she then sought the deepest shade of those gardens, not 
to converse with a friend, but to bandage up her arm, 
and employ a stratagem worthy only of the meanest 

beggar. 

In clearing a table drawer in the back parlour at 

C Terrace, another set of dead leeches were found ; 

and the butcher added the information that she had a 
little time before brought him a phial to be filled with 
bullock's blood, which she said she wanted to put to the 
roots of a choice vine that her uncle had sent her from 
Provence. By the mixture of this with warm water, 
she could imitate blood from the lungs. It was subse- 
quently ascertained that when feigning loss of appetite, 
she had supplied her wants from the larder and the 
pastrycook's shop. 

Her gifts to the poor, her presents to friends, and her 
contributions to fancy sales, were all found to have been 
left unpaid. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



TEMPORARY EXILE. 



Mr. L and Mr. K made inquiries about the 

possibility of Marie carrying out her proposal to emigrate. 
They found that her outfit and passage would cost be- 
tween £40 and £50. To this outlay no one appeared 
disposed to contribute. The congregation, indignant at 
the imposition practised on their minister, would more 
readily have paid the expenses of her prosecution. Mr. 
L and Mr. K went to her at Street, in- 
formed her of the difficulty, and asked if she could sug- 
gest any other plan. She said that her early governesses, 

Misses A and C , had removed to Dieppe and 

set up an English school there, and if she could only get 
to them, she was sure of a welcome and a home. On a 
subsequent interview she stated that she had written to 
them and ascertained that they had removed to Ghent. 
It was agreed that her passage thither should be paid, 
and that she should go as soon as possible. 

Letters were in the interval received from two parties 
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to whom she had referred. One confirmed her state- 
ment of having been two years in a situation as gover- 
ness. The other conjectured that the inquiry must refer 
to a relative, though the Christian name was different, 
and the surname was spelt differently, and he had not 
heard of her for years. As Marie spelt her name in four 
different ways, it was not easy to identify her. A doubt 
also arose whether she was indeed the person whom she 
had latterly represented herself to be, or whether she was 
personating some other character with whom she had 
come in contact. 

A letter to her alleged brother at S , was, after 

sundry wanderings, returned by the post office as " not 
known," 

The Roman Catholic priest, mentioned by Madame 

on application, confirmed Madame *s 

statement. 

On one point all were agreed, that whoever Marie 
might be, it was very desirable to send her out of the 
country ; and whatever might be her object in going to 
Ghent, no more feasible project for disposing of her 
could under present circumstances be suggested. It was 
arranged that Marie should leave by the steamer for 
Ostend, so as to take train for Ghent. Some suspicion 
as to her intentions being still entertained, her friends 
were anxious to be assured that she really went. It was 
not thought safe to entrust her with the passage money, 
lest she should appropriate it in some other way. It was 
therefore determined that she should go by herself to the 
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packet, and that Mr. L and Mr. K should meet 

her there. 

At half-past eight o'clock on Friday the 28th of June, 

Mr. L and his friend repaired to St. Katherine's 

Wharf. The scene was such as to awaken no ordinary 
feelings. It was an unusually wet and gloomy evening 
for the bright month of June. The day had been a 
brilliant one, and made the contrast the greater. Heavy 
clouds obscured the sun as he hastened to his setting, 
and heavy showers fell. The Thames was covered with 
thick mists ; the masts of the shipping looked through 
like unearthly spectators ; the grey tops of the Tower of 
London added their gloomy associations to the scene; 
the dark coming shades of night were already deepening 
the gloom ; and the deep-toned bell of a neighbouring 
church tolled mournfully as on the morning of some 
fearful execution : and, as if to complete the impression, 
an occasional flash of lightning gleamed in the sky, as 
a type of that light from heaven which had so wonder- 
fully laid bare the artful imposture now brought to a close. 

The two friends felt the influence of the scene. They 
looked down upon the steamer. The drops of falling 
rain echoed on the deck ; and the busy crew, amidst 
harsh sounds such as sailors alone can utter, were taking 
on board, and depositing in the hold, large bales of mer- 
chandize. Pacing to and fro upon the deck in plain 
attire, friendless and unprotected, was seen a female 
form in strange contrast with all other objects. Could 
it be Marie, the frail girl over whom little less than a 
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mother's love had watched, expecting every moment to 
be her last ? Could it be she whose touching history 
had delighted so many hearts ? It was : but, alas ! how 
changed in circumstances, and character, and appear- 
ance. Such is crime. It may have its sunny day, but 
its evening will close as cheerlessly as Marie's. 

Indisposed to have more conversation with her than 
necessary, the friends did not immediately go on board. 
The keen eye of Marie had been watching them as they 
lingered on the wharf, and fearing probably lest they 
should leave without replenishing her purse, she disap- 
peared below, and soon the steward ascended the ladder 
with the following note. It was written on a fragment 
of soiled paper, torn out of an account book. 

" Please Mr. L do you wish to bid me good bye ; and 

will the captain see me, or arrange for me to go to Ghent ? " 

They went on board. Marie received them in the 
cabin with her recently adopted self-possession, and 
without any indication of anxiety in her countenance. 

Mr. L paid her fare, supplied her with pocket 

money, and gave her a small book calculated to arouse 
conscience. Without one word of thanks, one expres- 
sion of regret for the past, one sign of emotion, Marie 
received his last act of kindness and sad farewell, and 
hurried into the ladies' cabin. 

Mr. L and his friend left the wharf. The mists 

yet hovered over the river : the deep toll of the bell 
seemed to proclaim the character of the occasion : the 
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lightening now more clear amidst the darkness, but still 
fitful and lurid, seemed to hover over the criminal. 
Will it be called weakness if he who had regarded her 
with almost a father's interest and a father's hope wept, 
and his friend sympathized in his emotion ? 

On the return of the vessel to London, the steward 

informed Mr. L that she had been landed at Ostend, 

and that he had seen her take train for Ghent. 

In the month of August Mr. L and his sister 

were travelling on the continent. They staid a night in 
Ghent, and availed themselves of the opportunity to 
inquire after Marie. They went to all the ladies' schools 
in Ghent, and made every inquiry at the post office and 
elsewhere, but no such names as those of Mesdames 

A and C had been known in Ghent within 

memory of the present generation. What was Marie's 
motive for going, and how she obtained the means for 
returning, are questions still unexplained. She has 
since reappeared in London, and is believed to be still 
in some family at the West End in the capacity of a 
governess. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WAS SHE NOT A JESUIT? 

Marie's name has so far been suppressed, under the 
supposition that she may possibly belong to some re- 
spectable family, whom they would not wish to implicate 
in her disgrace. The circumstances, dates, handwriting, 
and portrait will, it is thought, be sufficient to lead to 
her detection wherever she may be carrying on some new 
imposition. She states her age to be twenty-six. She 
is short, and rather stout. She plays a little on the 
organ and on the piano, and excels in all kind of fancy 
work. 

Marie's transactions with the post office may be ex- 
plained on the supposition that some of her letters were 
sent without her own address, that others were recalled 
from the foreign post offices, and that others when re- 
turned were intercepted at the door. The answers to 
the questions, page 229, and the letter mentioned, page 
293, were the only two which came back after her de- 
parture. The fact that not one of the numerous letters 
to Manott6 was returned has suggested the suspicion 
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that she may have had some accomplice there to receive 

them. A long letter from Mrs. S informing Mr. 

and Mrs. L of various suspicious circumstances 

which had come to her knowledge, never found its way 
to them. The letter to Reverend Mother, referred to at 
page 141, was posted by Mr. L himself; but whe- 
ther the one originally written ever went, or whether 
another enclosure in the same envelope was dexterously 
substituted for it, cannot now be ascertained. 

Marie's statements respecting the Order to which she 
said that she belonged, page I to 7, are well worthy of 
investigation, though the writer cannot now vouch for a 
single particular of her convent history or of her escape. 

All that regards her introduction to the family at C 

Terrace, with the whole of the " Sequel" from page 141 
to the close, is literally true. 

Marie brought with her from the convent two rosaries, 
two crosses, a sealed wafer, said to have been blessed by 
the Pope, several little pictures of Mary and the Infant 
Saviour, Saint Francis de Sales, &c, with pious reflec- 
tions, two medals with a figure of Mary on the one side, 
the " sacred hearts " of Jesus and of Mary on the other, 
and the inscription " O ! Marie, congue sans p6che, 
priez pour nous, qui avons recours & vous," and a third 
with the motto, " Souvenez votre mission." 

Marie's imposture has been explained, but Marie and 
her object are still involved in mystery. The question 
naturally arises, Was it her own unaided project ? Was 
she acting without the assistance or concurrence of any 
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other party ? retaining her own fearful secrets without 
a single confidant — living a life of plotting and guilt, 
and hazard, without one friend with whom to divide her 
anxieties? Had she sacrificed all human affections, and 
left herself without one to love, and by whom to be 
loved ? It is difficult to imagine the case of a heart 
so utterly lonely and desolate — living among her fellow- 
creatures, and yet altogether as apart from them in all 
of interest and communion as if she had lived in some 
uninhabited desert. It would be difficult to find such a 
case even among thieves and assassins, of a being with- 
out one remaining tie — of one so entire in its solitariness 
and isolation, for — 

" There can be no companionship 
For loneliness of heart." 

Then comes the second question. What could be her 
motive? Was it the mere love of deception and ro- 
mance ? We can scarcely fancy that sufficiently powerful 
and durable to carry her through for so long a period, 
and counterbalance all the risks and terrors it involved. 
If it did, her case was unique. Men do not lie and 
scheme without the hope of some great ulterior gain. 

Was it indolence ? that rather than undergo the fa- 
tigue of teaching children, she preferred to be nursed in 
ease and idleness? Yet she exerted herself far more 
than if she had been a governess. Her brain must have 
been always at work, plotting and counterplotting ; she 
was writing almost incessantly ; she sacrificed her rest 
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at night ; she gave up a comfortable salary, and involved 
herself in straits and difficulties for want of money; 
she underwent much punishment and privation in con- 
nection with her fictitious illness; she sacrificed con- 
science and character: and the supposition of indolence 
furnishes a very unsatisfactory solution of the wonderful 
and untiring energy with which she carried out her well 
contrived and consistent story. 

The conclusion can scarcely be resisted that there 
must have been some strong concealed motive for her 
deception, which has yet to be explained. It has been 
surmised by many that she may have been a lay sister 
of some religious order, and employed by the Jesuits 
for some purpose of their own. If so, it would account 
for the assumption of a character altogether the reverse 
of her own, and so consistently maintained from first 
to last; for the seeming frankness, conscientiousness, 
thoughtlessness, recklessness, and excitability which had 
no place in her ; for the system of lying and trickery in 
which she was so great an adept ; for her prying curio- 
sity ; for the religious garb which she so zealously as- 
sumed ; for her intimate acquaintance with convent life, 
Catholic observances, and continental services ; for the 
wonderful self-possession which she manifested at her 
conviction; for her anxiety to destroy all the papers 
which she carried about with her; for the indifference 
with which she went off all but penniless to a foreign 
land ; and the ease with which, without a character, she 
appears to have obtained a situation on her return. If 
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she had a higher motive to sustain her, — if she had 
powerful protectors to fall back upon in the event of 
failure, her proceedings would no longer be inexplicable. 

There is no apparent reason to doubt the truthfulness 
of the replies given by those who introduced and re- 
ceived her into the convent ; but supposing the parties 
concerned to have acted in good faith, and from pure 
benevolence, even they may not have been made ac- 
quainted with Marie's object; and her brief refuge in 
the convent, may have been sought merely as a step- 
ping-stone to its attainment. 

It has been urged upon those whom she has deceived, 
that so extraordinary a developement of character is too 
interesting a study for the mental and moral philoso- 
pher, to be consigned to oblivion. Other considerations 
might have silenced this and similar arguments, had not 
the conviction gradually, but irresistibly, forced itself 
upon them that Marie was only an agent, and her plot 
a part of some great system which may have been 
brought into action far more widely than Protestants 
are aware. 

It must be obvious to all, that women introduced into 
families for Jesuit objects would be far more efficient 
than any out-agents could be ; and that feminine tact, 
combined with Jesuit cunning, could scarcely miss the 
attainment of any desired object. " If," remarks a 
popular French writer, " there is anything more dan- 
gerous than a Jesuit, it is a Jesuitess." How many go- 
vernesses, or household servants, or even other " escaped 
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nuns," whose story has been concealed from regard to 
their safety, may now be aiding the purposes of the 
Jesuits in this country, is well worthy of inquiry. 

Supposing this to be the case with regard to the sub- 
ject of this volume, it is far beyond the power of those 
who sheltered her to track the wily course of a Jesuit. 
In the absence of positive proof, they do not wish to 
charge her deception on the Jesuits ; but they put it to 
the reader, whether the circumstances do not warrant 
suspicion. They can but bring the facts — and facts 
which, with such convictions, they would not feel justi- 
fied in concealing — before the notice of the public, and 
leave their Protestant countrymen to pursue their own 
investigations, and to form their own conclusions. It 
will surely be conceded, that the agent in so extraordi- 
nary a series of plots, has earned for herself the title she 
assumed, of " a Female Jesuit." 
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New Work by the Authoress of the " Pearl of Days." 

Post 8vo. crimson gilt, with Portrait, 3*. 

FEMALE EDUCATION : its Importance, Design, and Nature con- 
sidered. By the Authoress of " The Pearl of Days." 

" This is, in many respects, the best book of the author of The Pearl of Days.' Every 
one may read this little work with pleasure, and few will find it unable to profit them."— 
Nonconformist. 

III. 
In two vols, small 8vo. 10*. 

THE MAGICIAN PRIEST OF AVIGNON ; or, Popery in the 
Thirteenth Century. A History of the Life and Times of Louis the Eighth. By 
T. H. Usborne, Esq., Author of " A New Guide to the Levant, Syria, &c." 

IV. 

Third thousand, 12mo. cloth, 6*. 
ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN UNION. By Drs. Chalmers, Balmeb, 
Candlish, King, Wardlaw, Struthers, Symington, and Rev. J. A. James. 
With Preface by Dr. Merle D'Aubigne. 

v. 
Fcap. 8vo. gilt, with Map, 5s. 

NINEVEH: ITS RISE AND RUIN. As illustrated by Ancient 
Scriptures and Modern Discoveries. By the Rev. J. Blackburn. 

" A work of great merit, and of the deepest interest."— Christian Witness. 
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VI. 

In a neatly-bound pocket volume, gilt edges, with engraved Title and 

Frontispiece, 2s. 

GEMS FROM MATTHEW HENRY. Arranged under the follow- 
ing heads : The Bible, Charity, Contentment, &c. 

" As a suggestive book for closet use, or as a travelling friend, this little volume will 
be Invaluable."— Christian Times. 

vii. 
Demy 18mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 
BIBLE CHARACTERISTICS. By Charlotte Elizabeth. j 

" Eleven beautiful papers "—Wesley aw Magazine. 

" The concluding chapters are specially adapted to the present crisis." — Standard op 
Freedom. 

VIII. 

Third edition, royal 18mo, 3*. 6d. 
THE DESERTER. By the same Author. 

" It abounds in weighty sentiments, wise directions, and faithful warnings."— Wssi.Br 
Banner. 

IX. i 

Fourth thousand, 12mo. cloth, 2s. Bd. I 

THOUGHTS UPON THOUGHT. By the Rev. Dr. Hewlett. I 

" A valuable present for any young person who would read it with the attention it 
deserves."— Watchman. i 

x. ; 

Fcap. 8vo. gilt, 2*. 6d. 

ADDRESSES TO THE YOUNG. By Dr. Alexander Fletcher. 

" A little work of great merit. It is a charming volume for the young." — Standard 
op Freedom. ,' 

XI. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3*. T> 

PUSEYISM UNMASKED; or, the Jesuit Abroad. By Anti- ! 

Vatican. i 

XII. 

18mo. cloth gilt, Is. 

SCRIPTURE LIGHT ON POPISH DARKNESS. By the Rev. 
Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 

XIII. 

Fifth edition, 32mo. cloth, 2s. 
A DICTIONARY OF THE GOSPELS, with Maps, Tables, and 
Lessons, for Bible and Catechumen Classes. By the Rev. S. Dunk. 

xiv. 
Second thousand, 18mo. 1*. 6d. cloth; paper 1*. 
FIVE YEARS A CATHOLIC ; with Incidents of Foreign Convent 
Life. By Miss E. Smith. 
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xv. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 12*. 
EASTERN MONACHISM : an Account of the Origin, Laws, Dis- 
cipline, Sacred Writings, Mysterious Rites, Religious Ceremonies, and present 
Circumstances, of the Order of Mendicants founded by Gotama Budha. By 
the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, Member of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

" The volume deserves a European circulation."— Christian Times. 

xvi. 
Second thousand, demy 8vo. 2s. 
BRIEF REASONS FOR LEAVING THE ENGLISH ESTA- 
BLISHMENT. By I. Dodson, A.M., lately Vicar of Cockerham, Lancashire. 

«« One of the best works on the Church and State Question yet issued by a clergyman." 
—Wesley an Times. 

XVII. 

Second thousand, cloth gilt, 2s.; paper gilt, 1*. 

VOICES FROM THE GARDEN : or, the Christian Language of 
Flowers. 

" We never read a poetical work, of the same size, richer in sentiment, more fraught 
with solid thinking, or better adapted to convey sound instruction to the heart."— Me- 
thodist New Connexion Magazine. 

XVIII. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; crimsop gilt, 3*. 

HELEN ; or, the Infant Prisoner of War : a Narrative. By Anna 

Maria. 

" As a present for youth, its claims are second to none of its class." — C%ristiak 
Times. 

XIX. 

Second thousand, 18mo. 1*. 6d. ; crimson gilt, 2s. 
IMPORTANT TRUTHS IN SIMPLE VERSE. 

" Some of the compositions are, in our judgment, worthy to rank among the best that 
ever proceeded from the pen of either of those ingenious and useful writers, Dr. Watts or 
Jane Taylor."— Baptist Magazine. 

XX. 

Second thousand, fcap. 8vo. cloth, Is. 
A MISSION TO THE MYSORE; with Scenes and Facts illus- 
trative of India, its People, and its Religion. By W. Akthur, Wesleyan Mi- 
nister. 

" Macaulay himself never wrote a chapter more worthy of a Christian statesman's 

Eerusal than is the seventh chapter of this volume, entitled 4 India; what is it t'"— 
Ientley's Miscellany. 

XXI. 

Third thousand, royal 18mo., 2s. 
REAL RELIGION ; or, the Practical Application of Holy Scripture 
to the Daily Walk of Life. By the Authoress of " The Pearl of Days." 
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XXIX. 

Thirty-eighth thousand, crimson gilt, with Five illustrations, 3*. 

THE PEARL OF DAYS ; or, the Advantages of the Sabbath to 
the Working Classes. By a Labourer's Daughter. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. Eleventh thousand. 6d. 
Jn WELSH, paper, 1*. ; cloth, It. 6d. In FRENCH, 1*. 6d. 

XXIII. 

Three vols, crown 8vo. 21*. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. By Edward Ash. M.D. 

" A rery solid and meritorious production, with the rare merit of saying much in the 
least possible compass. We decidedly prefer it to the volume of Barnes on the same im- 
portant department of revelation."— United Pkbsbytk&iah Mao. 

XXIV. 
18IKO. 3*. 6d. 

THE GREAT GORHAM CASE : A History in Five Books. By 

the Rev. T. Binney. 

XXV. 

8vo. cloth, 6*. 64. 

RELIGION, THE WEAL OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
NEED OF THE TIMES. By the Rev. G. Steward. 

xxvi. 

Large 8vo. 2s. 6d., or gilt edges, 3*. 6d. 
% A CHRONOLOGICAL AND 8CRIPTTJRE CALENDAR, 

Printed in Colours on Twenty-five Tablets. 
DAILY WORSHIP ; a Guide to the Daily Reading of the Scriptures 
in their proper Order, designed to promote Personal and Family Religion. By 

the Rev. B. S. Hollis. 

xxvii. 

In neat Case, 1*. 

SAINTE IMPUDENTIA . or a Pylgrymage to Westmynster : con- 

taynynge the Wonderful Hystory of a Pope, a Cardynal, a Lyon, and a Bull. 

XXVIII. 

Price 6d. 
A MISSILE FOR PAPISTS ; or, a Few Remarks on the Papacy : 
By the Ghost of Harry the Eighth's Fool. 
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